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MORFOLK, a corn country, wliofe 
^andry may be taken as a ftandard 

IGHT-LAND DISTRICTS^ I ftudicd 

.u$ t^roceffes of each arable crop 

nd have endeavoured tode- 

minurenefs. But to pur- 

:>ndu£t in a councry where 

ails; where corn is of courfe 

objed: • and where, through 

bilfi, and the prefent ftate of 

B inclofure, 
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inclofure, no regular management of arable 
crops fufficicntly excellent to be held out as 
a pattern is eftabliflied,— would be an impro- 
priety. Neverthelefs, in a country where 
improvement ftands on tiptoe, eager t6 dif- 
cover and bring into practice every thing 
which wears the afpeft of fuperior utility, it 
would be (till more improper to pafs over 
the INDIVIDUALS of the arabls crops with- 
out notice. 

Their oeiteral management has been 
already defcribed under the foregoing gene- 
ral heads* What remains to be done with 
refped: to EACH crop is to regifter fuch par- 
ticulars as I judge may be of fcrvice in the 
advancement of the plan under execution. 

The particulars which ftrike me as being 
noticeable, under the prefent head, are, 

I. The fpecies of wheat prevalent here ; 
a. The raifing of new varieties ; 

3. Preparing the feed to prevent fmutj 

4. An opinion refpefting mildew. 

L The Species of wheat cultivated at 
prefent in' the Diftrift are, 

i.Triticum Hybernumi winter wheat : 
of which there arc the iollowing varieties : 

I. « Zealand 
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2. Tkiticvm jEJlivum ; summer wheat ; 
—generally known by the name of spring 

IVHEAT. 

In the Whitby quarter of the Morelands 
this fpecies of wheat has been cultivated 
many years. It was introduced into the 
Vale a few years ago ; but it does not feem to 
gain ah eftablilhment here. It has, however, 
teen fufEciently tried to afcertain the proper 
ffionth of fowtni : namely, jipriL 

11. Raising Varieties. It is probable 
that time has the fame effedt upon the varie- 
ties of wheat and other grains as it has on 
thofe of cultivated fruits, potatoes, and other 
Vegetable produftions. 

In every country I find new varieties of 
Cdrn gaining footing, and old ones giving 
place to them. Falhion may influence a few- 
individuals to introduce a new variety ; but it 
is not likely that falhion alone Ihould induce 
a body of profefKonal hulbandmen todifcard 
dn old one* 

In GARDENING, varieties are endlefs; and 
frefh ones are ahhually making : not perhaps 
fo much by accident as by induftry. Thus 
to produce an early p]:a^ the gardener marks 

. the 
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fhe plants which opch firft into bloflbm, 
among the moft early kincj he has in cultiva- 
tion. Next year he fows the produce of thefe 
plants, and goes pver the coming crop in the 
manner he had done the preceding year, 
marking the earli^ft of this earlier kind. In 
la fimilar manner new varieties of apples are 
raifed, by chpofing the broadeft-leaved plants 
among a bed of feedljngs rifing promifcu- 
oufly from pippins, 

Husbandmen, it is probable, have here- 
tofore been equally induftrious in producing 
frefh varieties of corn ; or whence the end-p 
lefs variety of winter wheats ? If they be 
naturally of one and the fame fpecies, as 
Linneus has deemed them, they mull have 
been produced by climature, foil, or in-^ 
diiftry ; for although nature fometimes fports 
with individuals, the induftry of man is re? 
quifite to raife, cftablilh, and continue a 
f ermanent variety. 

Of late, the raifing pf varieties has perhaps 
b^eq little attended to, Transferring thofp 
already eftabliftied from one part of the 
kingdom, or from one part of the world, to 
gifpther, has alone perhaps produced the re-» 
83 ?^nt 
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cent changes in the feveral Diftrids. The 
only inftance in which I have had an oppor* 
tunity of tracing the variety down to the 
parenf individual, has occvirred to me in this 
Diftria:. 

A man whofe obfervation is ever on the 
wing in the field of hulhandry, having pc?-? 
ceived in ^ piece of wheat a plant of uncom-t 
monllrength and luxuriance, diflTufing its 
branches on every fide, and fetting its clofely 
furrounding neighbours at defiance; marked 
it, and at harveft rempved it feparatcly. 

The produce was fifteen ears, yielding fix 
hundred and four grains of a ftrong-bodied. 
liver-coloured wheat, different in general 
appearance from every other variety I have 
feen. The chaff fmooth, awnlcfs, and the 
colour of th^ grain. Jh? ftraw flout and 
reedy. 

Thefc fix hundred grains were planted 
fingly nine inches afunder, filling about forty 
fquare yards of ground ; not in a garden, or 
in a feparate piece of ground, but upon a 
clover ftuhble 5 the remainder of which waa 
at the fame time Ibwn with other wteat 
m the common way : by which means e^ira^ 

$rdinar]t 
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erdinary trouble and JefiruShn by birds were 

^equally avoided. 

, The produce of thcfc forty yards was two 
and a half gallons, weighing twenty poundi 
and a half, of prinfie grain fit fpr feed, be* 
fides fome pounds of feconds, One grain 
produced thirty-five ears, yieldipg twelve 
hundred and thiity-fivc grains. 

The fccond yearns produce being fufficient 
to plant an acre of ground, the variety w^ 
of coorfc fufficiently eftabliftied. 

This, the fifth year, I have feen it grow in 
quantity j but the feafon being moift, and the 
foil good, it was moft of it lodged. The 
crop upon the ground is abundant ; fe- 
venty full Ihocks an acre. Bqt the produce 
of ^aland wheat in the fame piece is equal 
to it ; and, on ej^aipinatioo, I think the grain 
of liiis is better, its ftia is fomewhat thinner, 
Nevcrthelefs, the variety under notice may 
rank with the firft of the prefent day. Fdf 
^ inferior ibil it may perhaps be found 
fijpefiorly eligible ♦, 

B4 t Its 

♦ It IB obfcrv^ible, thi^t the quality of this varety 
Jmfrcvfs, Its colour and ikla ths year, not with- 
^huuUng the uofavourablenefs of the feafoui are finer 
ibftix they were the laft and tlic preccijing years. 
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Its intrinfic value, however, would not have, 
teen a fufficient inducement for defcribing 
the cl.cuinftances of it^ rife, had not thefe; 
circumftances pointed out at the fame time 
jhe praSicability, as well as an eafy. and ffeedy 
method ofraifing nev> varieimy and oiimproving 
thofe which are already known. 

What deters Farmers from improvements 
of this nature, i^ principally the mifchievouf- 
fiefs of BIRDS ; from which at harvcft it is 
.fcarcely ppffible to preferye a fmall patch of 
corn, efpecialiy in a garden or other ground 
iituated near a habitation. But by pri ying on 
the improvement in '?i field of corn of the fame 
rafure, that inconvehiency is got rid of 

• In this fituation, however, the bdtanift will 
•be apprehenfive of danger from the floral 
.farina of the furroun linj^ crop. But, from 

what obfervation I have made, I am of 

• opinion his fears will prove groundlefs. No 
evil effect <rf this nature occurred in the in- 
llance above recited, although the cultivation 

• has been carried on zmongwhite wheat. But 
this need not be brought as an evidence : it 
is not uncommon here to fow a mixture of 
t^ed and white wheats together, and this, it is 

con- 
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confidently aflcrted^ without rjnpairiog even 
the colour of either of thein. 

The fame mode of culture is applicable to 

the IMPROVEMENT O^ VARIETIES ; whlch 

perhaps would be more profitable to the 
hufbandman than rajfing new ones, and much 
more expeditious. 

Fpr^ierly, it was the pradice in the im- 
provement of cattle to crofs with other breeds j 
but modern breeders, who have brought the 
art to a high degree of perfeftion, purfue a 
diflferent method : they pick out the faireft 
pf the particular breed or variety they want 
to improve, and profecute th^ improvement 
^ith thefe fele£ied individuak. 

In every field of cqm^ ^ let the variety be 
. ever fo pure and ever fo well adapted to the 
foil and fituation, the fame inequality in^the 
beauty andgoodnefs of individuals is obfery- 
able, as in a herd of cattle; and it is the bu-» 
finefs of the corn-farmer to avail himfelf of 
fo fuitable an opportunity of improvement^ 
hy fikBing fucb indivi4ual planis as excelin vi^ 
j^our and produSivenefs^ under a moral cer- 
tainty that fuch individuals are peculiarly 
adaoted to his foil and fituation. 

Ill, Pre^ 
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III. PitspARiNO SEED-WHEAT. In the Rural 
Economy of Norfolk I have mentioned an 
improvement in the ufe of fait and lime as 
preventives againft fmut. Here a Angular 
remedy is made ufe of for that purpofe ; finr 
gular I mean as to this Diftrift, in which 
alone I have found arsenic ufed as a pre- 
ventive of that troublefome difeafe. 

Formerly, brine and lime were the ufijal 
preparation here, as they ftill are in a^moft 
every Diftrifl of the Ifland. How long ar- 
fenic has been in ufe here, or bow the ufe of 
it was introduced, I have not learnt with fuf- 
ficient accuracy. One perfon (whofe accii- 
xacy might be fefely relied on, were not hjs 
evidence corroborated by my own occafional 
obfcrvation) has ufed it more than twenty 
years, invariably, and with uniforn^ fuccefs. 
He eannot fay that during that time he has 
not hjpid i fmutty ear of wheat upon his 
farm -^ but be aflcrts with confidence, that 
fincc he prepared feed^wheat with arr 
fenhc-water, he has not experienced a fcn-r 
fible injury from fmut. The fame or a fimi^ 
Jar ftrcngth of evidence might probably bq 
obtained from an hundred individuals in this 
peighbourhoqd. 
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Its tFFipAcy IS not, I believe, doubted by 
My oiMe who h^s given it a fair trial ; but 
there are fom^ who, through apprehenfions 
of danger from the carelefsnefs of fervants^^ 
or from their own abfentnefs, or under an 
idea that an arfenical preparation is hurtful 
to the feedfinan, are fcrupulous ^bout ufing 
it. 

Whether the /^ has or has not any foun- 
dation ip truth is at prefent a matter in difpute* 
The perfpn abovementioned has not, during 
his twenty y^ars pradice, experienced any in- 
conveniency either to^imfelf, his fervants, or 
his live flock 5 not pven to his poultry. Nqr 
have I heard pf a fingle accident having 
arifen from the ufe pf \% in any part of the 
Piftrid, 

I do not mean to comment upon this prac- 
tice : fuffice it for me to regifter fuch fads 
us have occurred to mc refpeding it, and to 
give the proc^fs ; leaving tl^e reader to form 
his own judgmttnt in regard tp the propriety 
of ufing it. 

This preparation is made by pounding the 
arfpnic extremely fine, boiling it in water, 
diluting the decodion, and drenching the 
feed eifedually in the liquor. 

In 
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In ftridtnefs, the arfenic fliould be levi^ 
gated fufEciently fine to be taken up an4 
svajhed over with water, reducing the fedir 
ment ijntil it be fine enough to be carrie4 
over in the fame manner. 

The ufual method of preparing the liquor 
is to boil one ounce of white arfenic finely 
powdered in a gallon of water from one to 
tjvo hours, ^nd to add to the decodtion as 
much water pr fiale urine as wilj increafe the 
jfjuantity of liquor to two gallons. 

In this liquor the feed is, or ought to be, 
immergedy ftirring it about in fuch manner 
as to fafuraU efFcd:ually the dowrry end of eacji 
grain. 

This done, and the liquor drawn off, the 
feed is confidcrcd as fit for the fecd-bafket, 
Vi^ithout being candied with lime, pr any 
other preparation, 

If, however, any danger arife to the feedf- 
man from (owing feed thus prepared, it pro- 
bably ^lifes from the fuperfluoi»s ipoifture qf 
the feed in this ita... entering the pores o^ his 
hand. Candying the feed with lime would 
r.ct only ablbrb the redundant liquor, but 
ivoiijd render the re»:d more pleafaqt to che 

han4 
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hand in fowing, -and more diftinguifliable by 
the eye when call lipon the ground. 

A bulhel of wheat has been abferved to 
take up about a gallbh of liquor. The price | 
of arfenic is about fixpencea poi^d; which, 
on this calculation^ will cure four quarters of 
fcedr If no more than three quarters be pre-^ 
pared with it, the coft will \?c only a farthing 
a bufhel ;'but to this muft be added the la- 
bour of pounding and boiling. Neverthe- 
lefs it is by much the cheapeft, and perhaps 
upon the whole the beft, preparation we are 
at prefent acquainted with. 

When, however, I fay the lejl preparcticn^ 
1 mean only to fpeak the language of profcf- 
fional men, not only in this, but in every 
other Diftridt. My own pradice has not 
furnilhed me With a fufficient pr^^/ that a7ty 
preparation is neccflary. I therefore fufpend 
my judgtnent at prefenr, upon this difputablc 
but interefting fubje£t of hufbaadry, Never- 
thelefs, I wi(h to have it underftood that I 
am not at prefent an enemy to preparations. 

IV. The Mildew of Wheat. It is a re- 
ceived idea in this Diflridt, that meslin, — 
provincially, *^ masfticlfon/^^- (a pwxture of 

wheat 
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wheat and rye, formerly a very commott 
crop in this neighbourhood^ and fiill remains 
to be fa in the Morelands) is nerer affeded 
by the blight or mildew,^:— provincially and 
properly^ " meldew :*' — and that tha nature 
of tye is fuch, that a very fmall quantity of 
it fown among te;^^^/ prevents this ftequentljr 
dcftrudlive effed. 

This, if wdlfcmnded^ is a moft ititerefiing 
faft ; not only in Husbandry, but in the 
Vegetable Economy. 



1* 
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THE ONLY- SPECIES of rye culti- 
vated in thefe kingdoms is the secale cereaU 
of Linneus ; of which two varieties are cuU 
tivated in this DiftriA. 

1. Black Rye ; formerly the only fort* 

2. White Rye, or Dantzick Rye; in* 
troduced into this country about half a cen- 
tury 
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tury ago, and is now (he aloioft only fort 
which is cultivated. 

Before the ufe of lime was prevalent^ 
tiiuch rye was grown on the lighter lands 
upon the margin of the Vale ; and in the 
Morelands fcarcely any other crops than rye 
and oats were attempted* Now, rye is prin* 
cipally confined to the Moreland-dales 5 and 
«ven there the altcratioH 6f fnls by lime has 
been fuch, that wheat is become the more 
prevalent crop. . 

Neverthelefs, on light fandy Moreland foils 
rye is generally more profitable than wheat \ 
and the bread which is made from a mixture 
of the two grains, b here efteemed more 
wholefome to perfons in general, than that 
which is made from wheat alone. 
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BARLEY. 

THERE ARE FOUR kinds of barley; 
all of them diftind species, cijltivated more 
ot lefs in this Diftridt. 

Common barley, — bordeum zeocritony -^ 
long-eared barley, 

Battledoor barley, — bordeum difticbofi, — 
fprat barley. 

Big —^ bordeum — ^ -, four- 
rowed barley, or fpring barley. 

i = -^ bordeum bexajiicboffy — fix- 
rowed barley, or winter barley. 

The firft and the third are the forts which 
are now principally cultivated. The firft, in 
the Vale; the third, in the Morelands, or 
in the Valej when the feafon of fowing i^ 
driven very late. Formerly, " Battledoor 
barley'' was a common crop ; but atprefent 
it is almoft out of cultivation, The winter 

BARLEY 
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BARLEY is new to the Diftria; and it does 
Aot feem to be yet generally undcrftood that 
it ought to htfown in atitumri. 

In the open field ftate barley was grown in 
the ^* ^heat field/' alternately with wheat. 

One circumftance refpedting the ancifent 
hulb^ndi-y of thiicrop dcferves to be regif- 
tered; ai^ itfepKsto Ihew the alteration which 
time has the power of making, even in the 
bufinefs of hufbandmen. 

Lefs than a century ago, I believe^ barley . 
was n6t faleablie until it was malted. Pub- 
lic malt-hdufes, and the bufinefs of a maltfter, 
were equalfy unknown : every farmer fnaltei 
his own barley^ or fold it to a neighbour who 
had a malt kiln ; ah out office neceffary in 
thbfe days to eVery confiderable farm. 

The fuel ufed on this occafioh was chiefly 
brakes, cut off the neighbouring conimons : 
i certain day of cutting being fixt, to pltevent 
any man froni. monopolizing more than his 
Ihare. 

When nlaltei^, it Was faleable ; and the 
furpluswof the-confumptidn of the neighbour- 
hood Ibcmd a tnarket at Whitby^ Scarbo- 
tbugh, and other towns 6f the Diftrift* 

VdL.?Ii • C ' Now, 
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Now, even public malt-boufH arc unknown 5 
the entire bufincfs of malting being, in th© 
hands of profeffional MALTSi'ERft; who buy, 
the barley of the farmer, and fell himi the 
malt which he may want for his own private^ 
Ufe« 
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OATS. 

LINNEUS includes the whole tribe 6f 
cultivated oats in the fpecies AVBNAyZ?//*!;^. 

The VARIETIES formerly cultivated in this: 
Diftrift were the " slow oat'* and . the 
** HASTY OAT j" both of them conffdercd as 
of Scotch cxtraftion^ 

At prefent the forts principally in nfe arc, 

I. ^* Poland oats:** a Ihort, plump 
grain ; but the thicknefs of its fkin feems to' 
have brought it intbdifreputearpongatteDtive 
farmers. Moftly fiagle ; no awn ; ftraw Ihort. 

1. FR^KZl,Ar»n> 
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2. *' Fr^ezland 6aYsJ' Thele appear to 
\dc at prcfent tKti favourite oat of the country ; ' 
-and with good reafon : they afford more 

ilraw, and are thinner- fkinncd than the Po- 
land oat. Moftly double ; the larger fotne- 
times awned ; the awn placed high. 

3. *' Siberian oats,**— more general!/ 
known by the name of Tartarian oat^. 
This is evidently a diftindt speci1?s, unno- 
ticed by Linneus. Each flower frequent!/ 
contains three perfefi: florets; never left than 
two, and a pedeftalled rudiment. Sometimes 
three perfect grains and a rudiment. The 
panicle^ too, varies effentially frbm all the 
Varieties of AVZN'Afaiiva. A^ena arundina^ 
^ea would be a proper term for it. The 
grains 6f this fpecies are thin and fmall ; the 
largefl: awned ; the fmall ones awnlefs i the 
ftraw tall and reedy. 

The REftD OAT may be faid to be here 

iairly in the hands of hulbandmen ; a cir- 

>:uniftance which I have not obfcrved elfe- 

ivhere. But it dbei not feem tt> be in fuj£cient 

eftimation to gain an eftabliflied footing in 

"theDiftria. The grain is light, and the/r^^ 

too mueh like ried^ to be affeiSted by cattle^ 

C z The 
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The particukrs which are noticeable in 
the cultivation of oats in thrc Vald arc, 
!• The foil- 

2. The quantity of feed/ 

3. The produce.' 

4. A fiogular mode of thralhing. 

I. Soil, The rich lands in the weftcrrf 
diviiion of the Vale are peculiarly affefted 
by oats. There have been inftances of fowing 
them fix or feven years fucceffively on the 
Umc Isftid. This, however, has been where 
the laiid has (>reviaufly Iain lofJg itrf grafs/ 
The foil principally a rich fandy loam ; a 
foil Angularly productive of oats ; but no!f 
of wheaf : which in thefe foils runs too much 
tor ftravv. 

It is therefore highly judicidus in the oc 
cupiers of them not tor attempt wheat. Oatsr 
will generally pay much better on fuch foils, 

IL Quantity of SEEir. Five or fix 
bufliels, and even a quarter of oafs, an acrcy 
ar^ her<^ fometimes fawn' ! On fome foils it 
is. found, that the more feed, the greater in 
proportion is the produce, A prtident man, 
howey<;r, ought, in my opinioit, to afcertain^ 
by comparative expeririients, the extent of bis 

foit 
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Joil before he fow^ on a large fcale, iporc 
chan fix buihels of oats an acre. 

III. Produce. Ten quarters of oats an 
acre have been grown on a piece of many 
acres. Seven or eight quarters an acre 
throughout a large farm has not unfrct 
quently been produced. One Vale farmer, 
laft year, fold and fent to market a thpufan4 
quarters of oats^ 

IV. Thrashing. A moft eccentric pracr 
tice has of late years taken place with re- 
fpeft to the thraihing of oats : pot in barn?| 
or under cover, as heretofore, and as the ope- 
ration is ftiU carried on in every other part 
of the Ifland ; but in the field, or the ftacki' 

i'ard, IN THE OPEN AIR ! 

This new method of thraftiing oats pro* 

"bably t9ok its rife frqm the ordinary one of 

thrafhing rape In this Diftrift (a procefs 

'which will be explained by and by) ; the 

oats, at the outfet, being all thraihed on cloths. 

But, now, I find it is common to thralh them 

on a piece of plain ^^ri or pther level ground 

mihout a cloth / it having been found, from 

pxperience, that if pigs and poultry be 

employed to pick up the few which the 

C ^ brppm 
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broom leav^s^ the wafte is little or no- 
thing. 

What rnay feem equally flrange, this bu- 
finefs is frequently done ^t harveft ; the oat;s 
being carried immediately from tl^p field, i» 
which they grew., to qvarket ! 

This, however, is lefs extraordinary wjien 
we are acquaintcfl with the niarket, which i$ 
always open for new oats in this country^ 
Themanufafturing parts of Weft Yorkfliirc 
ufe principally oaten bread ; and new oats 
are coveted for oatmeal. This accounts for 
their high price at harveft, here, compared 
with that which they b^ear in other places ; 
^nd this was probably th? ipducepient which 
led to the Angular expedient under nqtice. 

The conveniency of thraihing them in the 
jfifld ^cing by this means difcpvered, the 
practice was eafily transferred from the field 
to the Jiack-y/ird. 

In one inftance, to which I more particu^ 
^arly attended, the opers^tip.n was thujs con- 
dudted, A cloth was fpread upon the ground 
j^^rft made foiQOth) by the fide of the ft^ck 
of oats (in. a ftack-yard). A boy threw the 
i^eaves of tfee ftack on to the cloth. One' 
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jihftQ opened apd fpread the flieaves; turned 
them when requifite, and threw off the 
^aw when fufficiently thraflied. Four men 
|iept continoally tfara&ing. 
• In another^ the oats were fsavried from the 
^eid to a grafs inclofure, and ftacked in a 
3placc cofnvcnient for the expenditure of the 
^aw. In this caf^ this floor was a circle of 
plofe-paftured greeqfwaf d j about ten yards 
diameter ; the opened Ihenvei being fpread 
inn ring with their heads toward the center j 
^jght.or ten thraihers treading this ring with 4 
^pw p^ce^ One fide fufficiently tj^ralhed^ 
the other wjis turned uppermoft, and the 
|lraw at length {hook off the circle, Wor 
Ijien were employed at the floor^ while two 
nien Hacked the ftraw ^s it was thrown offj 
and while others were employed op the op^ 
pofitc fide of the ring, in winnowing the o^s 
with a machine-fan, 

In 11 third, the oats were carried immedit 
^tely out qf the harveftTfield to the thralh- 
ing-flopr, without a previous flacking, I^ 
<:bi$ cafe alfo the floor was a: ring of greenr 
fward ;T-beaten firm and fmooth with flaiU 
t^^fpre any ^orn was laid upon it. The wafle 

■C4 . w 
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is nothing compared with the expence of a 
cloth. 

The ftraw was in every cafe flacked loofe ; 
to be cut out as hay : the common praftice, 
Ipnderftand, when oats are thrafhed abroad. 

When th^ ftraiiv is thus freed from the corti 
H harveft, and i$ flacked in good order, \t 
take? a heat in flack, and is faid to make ex- 
cellent fodder. Cattle will fometimes get 
forw^r4 in fleih upon fuch ftraw ajpne. 

But this happens in the rich*land quarter 
mentioned above. And, queiy, has not ^ 
rich foil a fimilar effedl upon the j^r^t*;, as it 
has upon the hay, which is grown upon it ? 
The hay of Lincolnfliire will fat large bul- 
locks, which that of Norfollf would barely 
fupport. 

The ADVANTAGES held out in favaur of 
this method of thralhing oats, are thofe of 
difpatch and the faving of barn room 5 or 
the faving of carriage. A perfon- who had 
a large quantity of oats upon an ofF-f^rm, 
fome miles from his place of refidence, with- 
out a barn upon it, gave a fliilling a quarter 
for thralhing, at harveft; a bufy time. Had 
not this expedient bcc« praftifcd, a bar^i 

muft 
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muft have been built, or an imprafticable 
quantity of parriage would have been requ^« 
fite. 

The chance of badw?ather feems to be the 
only obje^im to this praftice. But there i^ 
always plenty o£ ftraw to cover up the corn 
with ; and it is found by experience, that a 
little rain upon the straw does not mak^ it 
Icfs affefted by cattle. 

In fme cafes the pradiice i$, beyond difr 
pute, highly eligible in this cpuntry ; an4 
might, I have not a doubt, be profitably e»» 
)^ode4 tQ man^ other Diil;rids of the Ifland^ 
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PULSE, 

NOTHING particularly noticeable has 
pccurred to me in this Diftridt refpeAing any 
of the fpecies of cultivated pulfe 5 except-^ 
jng that it is a pretty common praftice tq 
fpw beans and peas (grey peas) together, 
under the name of ^^ blendings^" Some- 
times *^ fitches'^* (probably a gigantic va- 
riety of thc^^RvuM lens) are fown among 
beans, Thefe mixtures are found to increafe 
the crop ; and the component fpecies are rea- 
dily feparable with the fieve. 

*]l?ownerly " i^ent^ls," the true ervum 
UnSj were a cpmmon crop in this neighbour- 
Jiood ; but at prpfent they are growing^! if 
f pt already grown, into difufe. 
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TWENTY YEARS ago the turnep crop 
was ^ ftranger in this Diftridt. Even yet it is 
far from being an eftablifhed crop. 

Neverthelefs, there are fome men whom 
the fpirit of improvement has ftimulated to 
the turnep-culture ; and who may rank 
among the beft turnep farmers in the k^ing- 
dom; thofe of Norfolk excepted. 

It muft not however be expcdled that, af^ 
ter the ample detail I have given of the Nor- 
fOLi^ p,RACTiCE, much nez^ matter can be 
cpUedted from the pra<flice of this Diftri^ 
I have met with only one particqlar which 
merits notice ; and which, though a fimplc 
and eligible piece of management, I do not 
recolledt to have met with in Norfolk. 

In the inftance of praftice under notice, 
fhc hr^^Jf of th? turneps are drawn and car^ 
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tied off fox fatting cattle ; and the fmall onc^ 
eaten upon tie ground with Iheep ; efpecially 
with ewes and lambs \n the fpring. 

This pra&ice cafes very much the labour - 
of drawing, tailing, &c.— and give? the fmall 
turneps room to grow, in the early part Qf 
winter ; and to flioot freely in the fpring. 

If the fmall ones ])^ eaten off if( winter^ 
iht foil is rendered free for the plow, as if 
the whole had beep cjrawn and carried off. 
And in this particular only, refts the fuperi- 
ority of the yorl^ihire praftice ; one inftanc^ 
of prad^ice in Norfolk having been noticed, 
in whic}i the large ones were drawn, and the 
fmall ones fuffered to ftand until fpring. See 
l^pRF. FcoN, Vol.L p, 287. 
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THIS is the only Diftrtd m which I have 
met with rape (Bra^sica napus-^ColcfecA) 
caltivated for its see©. 

It has. long been the jyraftice of the Vale ; ' 
where large quantities :have been annuanjr 
Cultivated ; and where the cultivation of it isy 
1 believe^ equal at Icaft to that of any other 
Diftria; - ^ 

It therefore merits a full and rtiintite de- 
fcription in this place; 

The requifite divifiotiS of the lubjeft arej 

1. Succeffiori. 

2. Soil arid procefs. 

3. Marin te and procefs. 

4. Seed-procefs. 

5. Vegetating-pToceft. 
6* Harveft-management. 
7. Market, 

L StTccEssroj*. 
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I. SiJCCESsrow. Rape is gctictally fowtt 
on fward. In the richer parts of the Vale it 
is fometimes fowA on fallow, like turneps ; 
and fometimfes it is ventured upon thtftubbk 
of an arable crdp ; but^ unlefs the foil be 
dean and rich, fcldom with fucccfs. On 
kiAiDEM swA^D> as- that of commons, or old 
grazirrg grounds^ it in general turns out si 
Vety profitable cropi 

IL Soil ani> process^; Varibus^as iretfae 
iroiLs of this Diftrift^ it is-fowh on every fpe^ 
t/>i; and generally with a fuccefs propor- 
tioned to itsnV^^^j tlitjpetific fuatifj of 
the foil being^^confidexed as Immaterial •, pnu 
vidcd it haS lain long in Sward ; and proi 
Vided the fward be reduced, and the foil 
ameliorated^ by paring aWd burning. Sec 
the Article SoD-BURNtNO, 

III. Manure ANii Process. The alhes of 
the fward, with generally a (prinkling df 
Hme, are the univerfal and only manure for 
tape on fward. • The alhes, I bclievej are 
principally depended upon for the rape ; the 
Ume being rather intended for fucceeding 
crops. 
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IV. SEED-PRoeESSi The iime^ cf fomngi 
July : early enough to get a ftrong leafy and 
late enough i6 prevent its. funning ujx to 
ftem^ the firft autumn, ^ahtiiy of feed^ one 
gallon an acre ; fown generally on the rough 
plit of one plowing (fee Soi> -burning) ;- 
the feed being bruflied in with a thorn-har- 
row. 

Sotiletimes tlie tops oFthe plits are fcratch^ 
cd- with a pair of tilted harrows before the' 
feed be fdwn ; and fortietioies they are nei- 
ther harrowed before, nor fwept aftet thd 
fowing! 

V. VHGiEtrATiNd-pRoeEis. I ■ hav* heard of 
an inftance or two of rape being hoed witl^ 
five or fix-ineh hoes. Bet that is not the' 
pradice cf the countfy.- . Nfeithcr hoing^ 
nor weedirtg of any kind,- is, I believie,^ 
fcarccly everbeftowed on the rape crop. 

One ptaftkcj Rowever, in this ftage of thtf 
general pfotefs of tape deferves notice^ The 
pradice here* meant is that of " t-RANTsf- 
fLANtmO:*' namely, fiUmg the vacant 
|)atches (with which rape too frequently 
abounds) with plants drawn from the paftV # 
which are overftocfced. 

thir 
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This work is generally done by women, 
who put in the plants With dibbled* 

Plants thus fembved feldom fail to take 
toot } biit ttiey ripeh fomewhat later than the 
unmoved plants. Nievefthelefs, the praaicc 
h highly eligiblei 

*rhe time of tranfplanting, Oftobeh 

]f the whole, or a principal part of a land^ 
or a large patch, — ^happen to mife,-^the 
PLOW is fomctimes ufed in tranfplanting. 

In this cafe tnc plants are laid, or placed 
in a leaning pofture, by women, in every fe- 
cond furrow, about a foot apart in the for- 
tows* The roots are of courfe covered *lrith 
the iiexc pHt j and a fecond plic being added^ 
linother row df plants are laid againft it; 
The diftance^ therefore^ is about eighteen 
or twenty inches by twelve, which,- upon 
good land^ is found to ht fufficiently near; 

'the expence of tranfplanting rape in thi^ 
manner has been found, on accurate obfervi- 
tion, to be about four IhilUngs an acre ; 
namely, eight women^ at iixpence a day 
cacbj 

^his 
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This expedient leads to an operation which 
would, in my opinion^ be a valuable im- 
provement IK THE CULTURE OF RAPE. 

The great objedion to this crop, and that 
which deters many judicious men from cul- 
tivating it, is the length of time it occupies 
the foil. Being fown in July or Auguft, the 
whblei:tibe of biennial weeds have time to 
eftabliih themfelves before winter ; and not 
being reaped uhtil July or Auguft follow- 
ing, they liaVfc time to mature and ftied their 
feed. 

The grafles, and ftfbng-rooted weeds of 
every kind^ likewife gain in that time a degree 
of pofleflion which is difficult to be fet afide. 
^e foil j too, gets out of tilth, by lying fo 
long a time without plowing. 

Ohb plowing in AUTUMN would rcmove, 
br greatly alleviate, thofe evils. The bien* 
nials would thereby be extirpated j the grafles 
aad ftrong-rooted weeds be checked; aujd 
the foil be preferved in tillage. 

The operation which ftrikes me as being 
fingularly eligible to be adopted is that of 
transplanting the v^hole crop. 

Vol. II. D The , 
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The method I ftould propofc is this-: draw 
from the Jirfi land a fufficien^y of plants to 
'•plant the laftland with» and bury their roots 
ina vacant ground until wanted* 

Flow the firft land ; burying the weeds and 
the refufe rape § and (lock it at the fame time 
with' plan tSy drawn. from the fecpnd land^ in 
the manner above defcribedii 

Tbe^rftiand finiihed^ fupply the fecondl 
with plants from the thirdy and fi>oi¥ till tbe 
whole be finiihed, planting the laft land^ With 
the^plants in referve^.. . • 

^ Befides the advantages already ftf fortb^ 
the.entire piece would by this meani bcfiir- 
-niflied with prim^ plants 5 eqkal in firength y 
and regular in diftance^ Hehce the foil wourld 
not only be evenly occupied j but the crop 
. would ripen, equally. The large and uniforni 
diftance of the plants^ too, would give free 
adniiiffion ta|he boei-^ytn 2l narrow ie^fe-j^ae 
might be ufed between th« rows, 

T'huSi . tbe faulejt crop wbieb farmers have t6 
^.4eal withy mighty for a JmaU expence'j be fender^ 
ed a F AjLLow crop of thefirft 'eftimatien. 

"if Ibd-burnt lan^. were managed in tTiis 
nianner,= the firft or feed-plowing ought to ht 

vexy 
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Very Ihallow, acroft the ridges (If any) ; and 
the fecdnd> or tranfplahtiDg plowing^ long- 
Way of the lands, acJrofs the firft plowitig ; 
fathering Up the ridged dry againft winter. 

A manured fallow, a rich wheat ftubble, 
br other laiid fufficiently clean, and in fufB- 
tient heart For rape, might be planted with 
It ih i iBmilar manner ; raifing plantii for thii 
jpUr^ofe in a detached feed -bed. 

Vi. , Harvesting. Rape is generally ripe 
in July : fooner or later, according to the 
IfeaifoD. it ii cdniidered as jfit fbr cutting 
when the forw^rdeftbf the feed has begun t6 
iturn black; 

It is uftiVerfaliy cut with fickles, by wo^ 
inen ; who, in the ordinary management of 
the cduhtryi lay it in broad thin " reaps,'* 
upon the tops of the ftubble ; which they 
generally cut about a fobt high, or as high as 
the lower branched will allow. 

In thefe " reaps,'* — fhoves or open 
ihcaVcs,— it lies \intil- the fap be pretty well 
dried out of the grccneflr, and the ripeft is 
ready to open its pods. If it lie too long, 
ihuch of th/t crime feed will be loft in the 
Ificld ; if it be thraflied too green, much wil^ 
DJt be 
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be left in the pods,- and that which is thrafb^ 
ed out be difficult to CUfe. 

. The tnetbod of thrajhing (which has beerf 
pf aftifed in the Vale, perhaps^ ever fince 
tape has been cultivated in it) will require 
more defcription than I can well p^rfuadc 
myfelf to beftow upon it. But a public 
«* fcAtB-TftRASHlNo/* condufted as it is in 
this country; is One df the moft ftriking fcenei 
whidh occur ih the field of Rtiral Economy. 
Armies under engagement can fcarcfely ex- 
hibit, to general appearance, greatdr tumult ; 
nor, X)n the parade, cah they boaft of better 
difcipline than may fometimesbeobferved in 
a well conduced rape-thrafliing. 

If the quantity to be thralhed be large • 
as t A-enty or thirty acres ; the wholecoun- 
try, for many miles rdund, are coUcaed, 
The 'days ctf thrafhing are confidered aspui^ 
lie days ; the lord of the harveft keeping, opex 
JUld for all who choofe to come' into it j ample 
frovifion of meat and drink being made fot 
this purpofe. A^ wake or a fair is not a 
fcene of greater jollity^ 

It is not commoit, how^vef, for unbidden 
gpefts to go to th^fe rtri'al mte^tings without 

affifting. 
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^«.infting, or at leafl; offering their fervices to 

;aflift in forwarding tiie bufinefs of the day, 

"Sut to make fure of hands for the more la- 

l^orious departments, men and women are 

jrevioufljr retained with wages over and 

above the fpoils of the feaft, 

Alfo previous to the day of thraftiing, a 
" rape cloth,**i-^*<^ carrying-cloths/*— and 
other ncceflaries, are to be provided. The 
cloths are in th^ hands of a few men, who 
let them out at fo much a day, or fo much 
^ acre. A rape cloth of the largeft fize 
meafures twenty yards fquare; wfsighing 
more than half a ton weight. Heflen is the 
iifual material of which it is ipad^. The 
hire of fuch a cloth 15 s. day. 

Alio before the thralhing, the rape and the 
Rubble are to bp renjoved off the pl^cc (or 
p%es9 if the piecp be large) whcte the 
thraihipg-flQoir is to be made^ the clods be^- 
ipg taken off, and the hollow? fiU?d up wher^ 
the cloth is intended to be laid. 

The bufinefs of the day is thus conduced : 

The men are divided into carriers, thralh'f 

crs, and floor-men. Women fill the carryings 

cloths ; ^nd bpys hold them while filling, 

P 3 ThefQ 
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Thefe cloths are made of canvas, about (ii 
feet fqu^re^ with poles fixt on two oppofite 
fides (in the manner of a rolling map) ; open* 
ings being left in the middle between the 
poles and the canvas for two men to run tbrir 
arms through one on either fide ; the poles 
refting by their middles on the men's flioul-i 
<iers ; the cloth filled with rape hanging be»> 
tween them. In thefe cloths the whole of the 
crop is carried to the thrafhing-floor. 

The fioor-men are divided into layers-ony. 
turners^ takers-oflT, ^e-men, riddlers^ &c«. 
&:c. &c. 

The rape to be thrafiied is fpread thin i^p^ 
on the cloth^ in a circle as large as the cloth 
will contain. 

The thralhers n^ovc continually in this 
ring; marching with a flow ftep in pairs,^ 
and in two divifions ; the individuals of each 
dlvifion following one another as clofely asi 
the nature of their employment will allow 
them. 

The firft divifion are preceded by the 
layers-on, and followed by the turners ; and 
clofeupon the rear of the fecond divifion fol- 
low the takers-offj who with wooden-tined 

forks 
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forks 0iakc and throw-ofT the ftraw, which 
h piled in heaps by others with longer imple? 
peats. 

FhiaHy, the rake-men run off the feed, 
with the heads of their rakes thrufl before 
thepa J forcing the feed into receffcs foriped 
within the ring^ or upon the corners of the 
cloth ^ where grqups of 'fillers, riddlers, 
^c. &c. are employed in fcparatiftg the fee4 
from the principal part of the pods and Ihort 
ftraws which beat off in thrafliing j whilp , 
pthers are pqually bufy in putting the un? 
V/innqwed feed into bags, and carrying it tQ 
the " pie** or the waggon. 

Toward the clofe ef the day, when the 
ftraw has rifenirito mountainous heaps of al- 
pjpft fnowy whitenefs ; wheij the field of enj- 
plpymcnt appears on h$ largest fcale 5 wher» 
every depajrtnlent is ii^fuU work j and when 
every individual is s^nimated, and pot yet fa- 
tiated, with the enttrtahment of the day ^ 
the rape - thra(hing affords th^ contem- 
plative miqd a pleaQng fight ^ and wbul4 
afford the pencil a mpft pifturefque fubjeftt 

The two divifions qf thrafliers moving in 

(Ipfe phal^:f^j with fiail; nimblj brandift- 

■P4 'H% 
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ing, fometunes in open view, fometimes par- 
tially bid among the piles of ftraw ; the 
clothmen b\ify and attentive to their various 
employments; the team drawing off the 
loaded feed ; the carriers from every han^ 
preffing to the thrafliing-fipor with their fecm- 
ingly cumbrous lo^ds^ pd the diftant groups 
of fillers fcattered pn every fide of the fore- 
ground ; could not fail qf affording matter 
. interefting to the painter; efpecially in a 
country wher^ a fuitable oSscape is feldom 
. wanting. 

It were almoft pity that a fcene at once fb. 
pidturefque and fo truly ruflic fliould be fuf- 
fered to fink into oblivion, as in all probabi- 
lity it will do in a ftiort courfe of years. A 
more economipal mapagement is growing intQ 
elleem ; and it is highly probable ;h^t i^ a 
few ye^rs fuklic rape-thralhing will be dis- 
continued, and of courfe in a few yeari^moi;c 
will be forgotten. 

The feed is of^ed (that is, takes the heat 

which is incidei;it to all recent vegetables) in 

the chaff or pods— provincially, ** pulls'*— 

cith(5r on a barn-floor^ a granary, &c, or ijp 

*' pies'* built in t^ie field for this purpofe 

with plaited ftraw. 

ThQ 
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The form, that of a corn-buihel ; the dia^ 

^»ctcr, feven or eight feet ; the height three 

or four, filletd with rpugh feed to the brim, 

and topped up in a conical form with ftra\y 

or other materials; and the whqle ftcuref[ 

with a coat of thatch. 

This is more generally doae when the 
markets happen to be low at the time of 
thrafhing \ as in thcfe pies the feed may be 
kept any length of time, provided a fufEcienc 
proportion of pulls be retained among it, and 
provided the fize of thefe receptacles, and 
confequeptly the quantity of feed depofited 
in them, be npt too large^ 

When the fe^d has done hesiting, and ^ 
market offers, it is fold, carried to the barn, 
winnowed, and fent to market. 

The INCONVENIENCIES oifubUc rape-thrajl:^^ 
ing now require to be mentioned. The 
buftle and hurry, fo di(51imilar to the placid 
routine of hufbandry, which are unavoidably 
on thefe occafions, are difagreeable to moft 
men ; the expence too is fpmetimes unreafon- 
able ; the hazard by weather confiderable j 
and the wafte which is generally made by the 

pver*. 
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cvcr-afliduoufnefs of unikilful volunteers, 
are all of them objeftions to the pradice. 

Befides, the/r^w and the pulls are in this^ 
cafe little lefs than wafted, being ufually ^rnt 
in the field for their afhes, which arc very few 
in quantity, and the neat pro^t ari^ng ixpu\ 
them incpniider^ble. 

The feafon too is ipconvcnipnt : whether 
in hay*time or harveft, every pther employ- 
ment, however neceffary, bows to thp rapc- 
thraihing. 

It were no wonder that jnconveniencie^ 
fuch as thefe fhould induce fenfible men tp 
devife a more eligibly management pf tfai? 
profitable crop. Yet fpch is the infatuation 
of an eftablifhcd cuftom, that there ha$ not^ 
I belfeve, been an inftance of more than one 
deviation originating in the Vale during the 
centuries of time which rape may have been 
cultivated in it. 

In this inftance the rape \vas haryestedi 
AS WHEAT ; — reaped, bound, Ihocked, car-. 
ried into the barn, cured in the JlraWy and 
^hraftied ou^ >yl>en market? and convenicncy 
Tccjuiredr 
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Tbc binding while ye; in a flexible ftatc fct 

quired it from that wafte by Ihedding^ which 

Ss more or lefs incurred in handling loofe 

Tcaps in a dry parched ftate, with the pods 

ready to open with the flighteft touch. 

By feiiing it up in (looks the wafte com- 
mitted by birds was much leflrened,efpecially 
that by wood-pigeons^which fettling upon the 
reaps, beat out tenfold what they eat ; 
whereas in Ihocks^ that which is beaten out 
runs down into the (heaves and is faved. 

In carry f^y a tall pole was fixed at each 
corner of the waggon , and a large cloth 
thrown over them, banging in a bag to rcr 
ceive the load and to catch the fhedded feed. 

To prevent ^ajie in the harn^ the floor of 
the QIQW was covered with soft hay, which 
flops the running of the feed^ and off which 
. it may be eafily gathered or thrown into the 
thra(hing-floor ^ whereas /r^jw;, being more 
open, admits the feed to run down amoi^ it, 
9nd is the caufe of confiderable wafte. 

The (xpence under this management is 
comparatively much lefs than it is in a public 
thrafhing, more efpecially if the piece to he 
t^furvefl:^ be (mall j as four or five acres for 

in^anc^, 
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inftancc, which create as great a buftle, and 
caufe altnoft as great an expence, as twice 
that quantity. 

By an accurate account of the expence of 
five acres of rape harvefted in theufual man. 
ncr fome years ago, the expence appears to 
be 23s. an acre. The fame quantity would 
now, under the prefent price pf living and 
the prefent ftyle of treating upon thefe occa* 
fions, coft from thirty to forty IhiUings an 
acre. 

By an account equally accurate and parti- 
cular it appears, that four acres and three 
quarters, harvefted as wheat a very few years 
^go, coft only i6s. 6d, an acre, tho* thralhed 
put in harvefl. 

Reaping — three women, at 8d. each 2 
' Binding — a man 2s. a boy 6d. • 26 

Carrying — three loads, at i8d. 4 $ 

Thralhing — three days in tarvejiy at 
2s. 6d. 7 tf 

16 6 

But the faving of expence is far from 

being the greateft faving by this pradice. 

The VALUE OF THE STRAW to Cattle iri winter 

h 
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3.S foond to be very confidcrable. Thtjiover 

^that is, the pulls and points of the ftraW 

iDroken off in thrafbing) is as acceptable to 

^hem as hay ; and the iops of thc/iraw arc 

^aten with avidity, " nearly equal to oat- 

*^ i^raw better than wheat-ftraw/* — If it be 

^ell got, the /mailer butts will be eaten up 

clean. . The offal makes excellent litter for 

the farm-yard ; and is ufeful for bottoms of 

mows, ftacks, &c. &G4 * 

Setting fire to the whole in the field is a 
barbarifm w^ich ought to be exploded. 

Objedionable, howEVcr, as the common 
mode of hai veiling rape in this country un- 
doubtedly is, it has, during time immemck 
liali ^^^^ implicitly adhered to (the inftance 
laft-mentioncd only excepted) until this yeaf 
(1787 A when an improvement has taken 
place which bids fair to effedt a revolution 
-ip this department of the hufbandry of the 
Vale* 

In 

* If we confidcr the nature of rape, how nearly it is 
allied to the turnep, and how grateful to cattle while in 
a green ftatcj it is no wonder, that the pods and finer 
parts of the (lems fliould be acceptable to them in a ftatc 
ofdryoefs, 
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In this irhptoved method the rape is ill 
BOUND IN SHEAPLBTs; about half the fize of 
iwheat-lheaVcs, with gteett tinderHng plants 
of rape, or With long grakft br other Wfecdsi 
iRfith t^hich the ftubbk of rape too generally 
iaboilnds; 

Thefe fiiea&ts atie laid lightly upbn tke 
kops 6f the ftubble to dry, not fet Up iti 
ftooks, as iii the ihftance abbVe-ttoticed, IPFhcii 
they are half-dryi they ire^ or ought t6 bej 
kurned; and when fully dry^ are stACfctD ik 
THE field; 

The flieaves are carried to the Hack id 
Itledges, each fledge being furnifhed with i 
cloth Or large bag, fnppbrted by a tall framq 
Vifing about foUr feet above the body of the 
fledge, which is light and drawn by one 
horfe. Thefe fledgeS are loaded, that is tb 
fay, the bags are fllledj by women, tod arfe 
taken to the ftacks by boys riding iipbn tHc 
horfes. A large cloth is fplrfead by the fide 
bf the ftack for etnptying the fledges bponj 
which is done by overturnitlg them j fo that 
no time is loft either by the fledges Or the 
forkcrs. A large piece of rape is fdon got 
together in this way. 

Wixea 
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When it is thus fecured in JiackiZnd has taken 

its beai in tbejirawy it remains at the option 

of the owner to thrafh it when, where, and in 

^vrhat manner he pleafes -, that is, as markets, 

leifure, and other circumftances may diredt 

liim. It is dbfervable, that rape-feed cured 

inftatk generally turns btit a fine fample. 

One thing relative to this pfadice is too 

temarkabie to pfafs unnoticed. It has been 

an eftablified, atid^ t tinderfland, the ordinary 

.praSitei during miany years, of a Diftrid (the 

Egtori quarter of the Mbrelands) fituated 

hot more than ten miles from that part of the 

. margin of the Vale (Locktdn) at which ii 

this. year made its entry ! 

This li a ftriking inliance of the flow prd- 
grefs which pra^ices in hufbandry^ howfo- 
tver excellent, make in travelling from one 
biftiia to another. How effentially neeef- 
fary then it is to regifter them in the Diflrids 
of their birthj or in places where they have 
teached the higheft degree of perfe£ti6n, and 
to diftributc fuch regiftefs reciprocally 
aimong the various Diftrids of the Mand. 

VII. Markbt$. There are no oil-mills inf 
the Vale. The only naarket is Malton, fromf 

whence 
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Whence rape-feed Is fcnt chiefly, I bciievc, 
into the manufadluring part of the county^ 
Where oil-miils abound. 

The PRICE ten to thirty pounds a laft, of 
ten quarters; The produce of a middling crop, 
four quarters an acre : five quarters an acre 
have not unfrequently teen produced. 

General Observations. The Audui- 
tion of price whlcK r^pc-feed is fubjeft to 
being in fome riieafure perhaps influenced by 
the fuccefs of the Grefciiland filhcry, ihd tKe 
hazard to which the crop is cxpofed; rchdej* 
Jt in a degrfee uncertain. 

Fros'Ts, in fprihg, When rape is in blow, 

or In the critical ftate between the btoflbiii* 

ing and tj:ie formation of the ][)ods, afe its 

greatcft enemies. In thei fpting df 178 J 

much mifchief was done by frofts in Ms^y. 

One perfonhad a piece of twenty acres almAft 

deftroyed by it. In th^' beginning of M4y 

this fcrbp prb^ifed eight 6r ten potjhds ^a 

ftcre : the ibil rich, the crop on the groiftid 

^'od, and the price above par. In the ^a'pe 

of May the twenty acres were offcifed for 

twenty pounds I a lofs of one hundred and 

fifty to two hundred pounds in one article, and 

perhaps in one night ! 

^ But 
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^'SBut every crop: is fiibjeft to hazard, aad to 

-a'iflii^tuatiohihipriee; iand although rape be 

liable toibe ctit off -by froft, it rarely is de- 

^jftcoycd Js>y that jtji^ahs. Upbn the whole, it 

-*n^y ;be cdniBdereH as one of the rnoft pro- 

T^itaifcle crapirin hufliandry. There iave been 

• ^atifulce$5 ott cold uMproiduaiVe old paftute 

lattds^/itt^feich tkeptoduce iaf the rape criip 

has beert equal to thfe pUrchafe- value of the 

4aad. 

Tfeis-produSivenefs, otj m bth^ir words, 

the prdfitablenefs 6f the rape cropj is; how* 

- ^vcryheld out by fome men as an obje(9:ion 

Ti to its* ctiltiirev widfer an idea that it muft im- 

"^ JK>vcriSh the foiU 

Does xiot evei^ prcditRive crop impoverijh 
- fte; foil? Yet who will argue that good crops 
iire lefs eligible thari bad ones ) A good crop 
"^•riiabies the farmer to repleniAi and meliorate 
.his foil with manure and tillage, ^hich 
i^Might (jgeherallyfpeaking) .always to be in 
^proportion to the recent produftivenefs of 
.djic fpi!^ |iad to the ftate of foulneft and 
^i(^ Jtiiirhich the nature of recent crpps have 
J^editi 

Vol.!!; E If 
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If in the culture of rape the foil be per- 
mitted to lie undifturbed, either by the plow 
or the hoe, from feed-time to harveft, fuf- 
fering weeds of every fpecies to mature and 
fcatter their feeds, and to gain an eftablilh- 
ment in the foil ; and if, at harveft, the ftraw 
be burnt in the field, and the alhes be feat 
to market, rape is in truth an impoveriihing 
crop. 

But were the foil to be plowed in autumn, 
and to be hoed during the enfuing fumnier ; 
and were the ftraw, &c, inftead of being 
burnt, to be confumed in the farm-yard as 
fodder and litter, I am of opinion that rap^, 
in many cafes, would be the moft eligible 
crop the farmer could make choice of*. 

POT A. 

* Whether oleagin<yu8 or farinaceous crops— whether 
five quarters of rape or five quarters of wheat an acre-r- 
iniiur the greater irapoveriftitneiit df foil, is i fubjcift 
which 18 yet in the hatids of theory. While tlic .food 
ot vegetables, and the vegetable economy at largrf, are 
fo little underflood as they appear to be at prefent, all 
argument re(pc6lirg the comparative impoveriflimcr.e 
of the. foil by different fpcciea of vegetables muft. kb 
futile.' 
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THERfi IS only one species oif potatoe 
— -SOLANUM tuberofum : — but the varieties of 
that fpecies are endlefi.; Every county has 
its ifavourite kinds; thoiJgh very different 
from one another. . To enumerate the. forts 
of any particular Diftrift would be filling the 
pagie VS^itli batbar6us kef mS ; without convey- 
ing any ufeful inforinatibn to the reader; 

The vARifeTiEsof potatoes are tranfitory in 
every Diftria: ; having their entrances and 
their iexits. The rough.&inneil ^^ Rufia 
taty*' bf this Diflrift was long a favourite ; 
biit is now, 1 believe, with many others which 
have flourilhed for a time^ entirely loft, 

Thire is fome reafon to believe that the 

idifeafe, which has of late years been fatal to 

the potatoe-crop in this and other Diftrids, 

under the name of " curled tops," has 

E 2 arifea 
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arifen from too long a continuance of declining 
varieties. Be this as it may, it appears to be 
an opinion eftablifhed , here, by fome years 
experience, that frejh varieties^ raifed from 
feed, are. not liable to tha^difeafe *. 

The 

* This matter, however, may not yet be fufficiently 
'^Cceitakied, toi»,regifiered hore as^a fsi^ *TluJi dif- 
cafc maSe its appearance fome years ago, with more or 
left cfFec% in, I believe, every, part of the*, .kingdom, 
Inifoitie parts of it, its contiauadce was fbort ; its tSs^% 
have^.ceafedi and. are nw almoft.forgoijten. Jn one 
J^iftancc, (which I may have occafion to mention here- 
after) i>3 removal tras, in all probability^ owiiig lo 
tbejritrodtuftion.of ncveya^^^. ' . ^ .... 

The>Ii>iftrid undejc^ far.vey fumKlve> 9i .ycmfirkablc 
inllance lefpediing this difeafe. The Morelands are at 
prelcnt in a manner free from it, while the Vale 15. Hill 
in' fimo degree infcif^cd wxthit.r Plajitiiprgcufpd from 
the Alt^relands remain. free fr.mfit inihc Vale, thejirft 
year ; but, being continued, become liable t« the dif- 
eafe. . ' • •....*-. 

.Th« difeafe of curled tops, is feld fj qby^'^us at the 
flfft coming up of the plants; ; but att^ks them as they 
increafe in iize ; the entire top becoming dwarfifli and 
ihrivelted, as if affc6led by droughty or leaded with in- 
fc6ts:;they noverrhclef^ liv«, and increafe,. though 
ilowl)r> in hze ; but the roots arc unprodudtiyc. ^Some 
(fi* ps have been ahnoii: wholly deftroyed by this di{^ 
e.ife. • . . 'i . .. ^,^ 

• Whttre the attack has b^n par rial, V9e9(ling^ut,,the 
M/eafed plsnt.^ as they failed^.is faid to have had a good 
effeit. And, it hf^id^ the Morelandcrs got rid of the 
difeafe through this means* 
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The method of raising potatoes from 

SEED is knqwn to fome intelligent hofbandr 

men here. The prevailing method is this : 

r^In autumn, when the apples are beginning 

to fall fpontaneoufly, they are gathered by 

hand^ and preferved in fand until fpring, 

jprben they are mafhed among the fand, or 

among fre0i mould ; feparating the feeds, and 

mixing them evenly with the mould. As 

ibon as fpring-frofts are judged to be over, 

^hey are fown in fine garden mould ; and as 

faft ?LS the plants get into rough leaf, and are 

Itrong lenough to be handled without injury, 

they are tramplanted from* the feed-bed into 

another tied pf frelii, rich mould— in rows j 

ivhich "are 'kept clean during the fummer, 

}i) atjtunin, bunches of fmall potatoes are 

]fouh4 at the roots of thefe plants ; Varying 

Ih'tee, the firft year, frqni the hazel nut to 

tbe crab, 'i^hefe being planted next fpring 

produce potatoes of the middle fize; bwt they 

tfo* not af rive at their fuUeft bulk until the 

^irir or the fourth year. 

Where the ufc of the ftove or the garden^ 

fralftifc^ean be had, this procefs may be ihor* 

\t^cd. The feeds being fown within either 

? 3 ^ ftf 
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of thefe, early in fpring, the plants ivill be 
fit to be planted out as foon as frofts are 
gone ; by which means the fize of the rpots 
will be much incteafed the firft year ; and 
will, in fhe fecond, rife nearly to perfedion. 

Potatoes raifed from feed are a mifcellany 
of endlefs varieties. Sometimes thefe Varie- 
ties are planted mifcellaneoufly ; fometinies 
particular vweties are feleded. 

In SELECTING VARIETIES from fccdling 
potatoes two things are to be attended to ; 
"the INTRINSIC QiTALiTY of the potatoe, and 
its- PRODUCTIVENESS. If thcfc two defire- 
able properties can be found in one plant, 
the choice is determined. To this fpecies 
of attention and induftry we are indebted for 
. the many valuable kinds which have been, 
and now are, diftributed thrQUghput the 
Ifland, 

It is obfervable, however, ^hat varieties of 
potatoes, like thof? of corn, are partial tp 
particular foils and fituations. Hence the 
propriety oibiijbandmm raifing potatoes from 
(ecd J as by this means they obtain, .with ct 

degree 
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degree of moral certainty, a fort a^apte4 tq 
fbpir own particular foils and fituations. 

But it has been already obfervcd, that vs^ 
titties degenerate : the old favourite forts of 
this Diftrift were driven, until fome of the 
individual plants barely prpduped their feed 
again. 

• Whoever has attended clofely to the work 
fof taking-up potatoes, muft havc.obferved 
the great inequality in the produSfivenefs of 
individual plants. The difference in the pro? 
duce of adjoining roots, whei'e no difparity of 
foil can influence, will fotiietimes be three or 
four- fold. Hence it is evident, that each 
variety hai? its sub-varieties ; through 
whpfe means, it can hardly be doubted, the 
farent variety may be improved^ and its contir 
puance be prolonged* 

Thus the farmer has another mean in his 
power of improving the quality and produc- 
tivenefs of hi$ potatoe crop, by iMPftoviNO 
VARIETIES, or, in other words, selecting 
SUB-VARIETIES, fuperiprly adapted to bis foil 
^nd fituation^ 

Every attentive cultivator of this valuable 

fQQt muft be acquainted with *the wide dlffe- 

• P 4. rcnce 
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renccr in neat profit between^ ^/faftdevcn ^ 
middling crop. The rent of land', the fedscJ, 
and the labour are the fame, whether the 
produce prot^ great oi; fmjfrll. How inij- 
prudent, tbcty, tc propagate an unprodudw • 
kind, when the mean^ of obtaining a prcN» 
duftiye one are lo eafy and obvious, 

Confidtfrablc quantities of potatoes »re 
raifed itt the Diftridt under fbrvey, Atnaoftc.) 
every mto, lei his farm bt ever fo ImaUj^ 
ct»Uivates potatoes in the field : not in the 
ordiftafy method pradlifed in moft Diftrifts. 
of the kingdom : not with the Jpadi^ but 
Tirith the plow • a pfafitice which has beea. 
followed invariably fof near a centuFy, I do 
not mean to fpeak of it as a praftice peculiar 
tpYorkfliire ; but, \ belieyej^ there is no other 
^ county in which it is fo prevalent. It there- 
fore merits particular notice here. 

It will be neceffary to confider feparately, 

I, 'The.Succeflion; 

5U The Soil and Procefs ; 

3, The Manure and Procefs ; 

4. The Seed and Procefs ; 
5» Vegetating- Proceisi 
|» Harveft- procefs ; 

7. Markets; 



7, lS4ax;kftSj; (Ji? A^pgl^iyuion of, Produ^j 

Soils. 

olf the cpufttry^^pot^ps ajf^ cultivated a& a^, 
faUa:Wf(;r(^.fiirtf^eali: th^cteanf,^ part of s|^ 
il^bble^ Of 9^,l>ef grpiKi4^ inteiHjc^ to b^ 
furpmer-fallowcd for wheat, b^ii\g fc^ ap^rC; 
fpr p^atiQ^s, Thoy ^^ feUpHi plowed, on 
y|a^ir4[ ;, tbfi «pcam<ni prcdqc^r of the pxi-. 
tatoe-crpp^ ip moft <^lher piacea. It ia, howi- 
ev<:r, vj^^^rj^ood, hpre, that tb<?y do beft 
upon ** /r^ Im4 r^ that is, l^qd which ha$ 
not be?n too long pp^^r th^ plow» 

II. Soil and Tii-lagb. Formerly potatoes 
were confined to light friahltkams; and th« 
forts which were cultivated in thofe days 
might require this reftriftion ; now they arc 
grown 10 all foils; different varieties being 
found partial to different land. It is obferv- 
ed, however, that let the fort be ever fo well 
adapted to the foil, heavy cold land feldooi 
gives light welUflavourcd potatoes. 

Tb« foil is broke-up in winter or fpring, 
f nd W0rked-ovcr two cr three times with the 

ploiY 
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plow and harrow, as for turneps ; getting h 
aS fine as the nature of an early fpring-fallow 
ivill admit of. 

III. Manure. Dung : generally longftrawy 
d\3ng ; which is let in heaps, upon or near 
the patch to be planted j previous to the . 
fted-plowing. The quantity twenty to thirty 
partloads an acre, 

i IV. Sets and ptANtiNo. Formerly it was 
the common pradice qf the Diftridt to plant . 
fobok potatoes. Iq taking up potatoes, they 
were forted into large, fmall, and fefsi 
which were of the middle fize. 

At prefent, that praftice is, I believe, en^ 
tirely laid afide ; it being now the cuftom tQ 
cut potatoes into more than one fet : name- 
ly, middl^-fi^ed ones into two, large ones in- 
JO three Qr fpur ; leaving the cuttings much 
Jarger than is dpne ip mpft other DiftriiSs ; 
.where eight or ten fingle-eyed fetsare fome-, 
times cu; out of one ppt^coe^ 

The reafongiyen fartheufeof laroe.9ut.» 
TINGS is, that the ypung plants may acquir? 
^t the outfet a ftrong vigorpus habit, and 
thereby be enabled to throw out and mair^- 
^aiqafufficient number of roots and branches. 

Anc( 
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And the reafon I have heard given for ufing 
large potatoes in preference to fmaller ones 
is, that " large ones are more likely to pro- 
jdqce large ones again." The reafpning, in 
both cafes, appears to be good. 

The fet's being prepared, the feed'plowing 
is given. In this plowing the land is laid up 
Jrt ridgelcts, limilar tq thpfe in which gar- 
lieners leave the fpil, in the operation called 
trenchingj when it 5s not intended to be im- 
mediately cropped. The width of thefe ridge, 
lets depends on the judgement of the planter j 
from twp and a half tp three feet is theufuaj 
width. 

This operation is performed with a com^ 
mon plow, in the way in which rice balking, 
(fee NoRF. EcoN.) is ufually done ; endea- 
vouring to leave the bottoms of the drills 
firatghty narrow J and clean. One ftrong horfc, 
if the foil be light and fine, pr two horfcs, 
one before the other, if otherwife, is the beft 
team for this work. Horfes abr^aft ^re apt 
to foul the drills. The yfv^al depth of the 
4rills is that of the cultivated foil. 

In thefe drills the fets are dropt, by wp^ 
,^eii or boys, at twelve to eighteen inches 

diftancCj, 
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diftancc, according: to the judgement of the 
fartner. If the quantity of land be given^ 
wid the njunciber of fets be indefinite, twelve 
inches may be a fufficient diftance i but if, 
as is generally the^ cafe here, the quantity^ o/ 
land be gf^^jt/^f ii^ prpppTtipn than the npm- 
bj^r, 9C fcts^ the %ther they ^re planted 
^fuod^r^, the greater will be the produce iij. 
p?op9rtipa l;p tj>^ plaqts. 

While one party aw pjant;ing, another ar? 
c^rying pn the dung, in feu t ties ; either 
fcatteripg it regularly along the drilU, or ap- 
piyipg \^ partially tq the plants j covering 
each fet vyith its due portion of manure, T^\^ 
JP^y appear to be a tedious bufinefs j it cer- 
t:ainly is § dirty one ; but i^fot fo tedious a$ 
in<?xp^ri.ence may fuggeft. l^ the Ipads b? 
^rpfceo iptq tbre? or four heaps, and |hefe b^ 
diftributed conveniently, five of ]6x ^omeu 
will plan? ai^d coyer jin acr? a day in thi^ 
planner. 

The plow clofes the bufinefs of planting; 
the ridges are either returned upon the plants 
^nd dung, with a common plow, or are fplit 
l^ith a double-mould-board plow \ in eithei;' 
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cafe, faffeog the (oil thto' fith^iliar i^flgiis bvfcr 
the drills of potatoes. 

V. VEGETT^AtiirGipftociEis/'Asfcifin as the 
young^ptants make theif app*kranfee;^hd'terid 
IS ^arrowedriengtKway of the fidgfes ;"to'tdar 
up ifee'' teed- weeds * v^hifch^ grdw 'tfpbn' i^eit 
crowns, and to fmother thofc in the trenches 

VitK t?ie WtidQld, 'I'n''a%'6rC tifne after #ard 
AepKiJv/wlth'tlie'fliare brifed'k'ndfliarp, is 
fun 'thV6ii'gh''ea8h'''iritertal,'and 't*e''r6ws 
"" cleaned' wicli the h6e. In a ffew^wefet^ hidre 
ihe'i'iiterValsi arcf ^gaih fiirred WitK'^theiyloX 
khd' the Kan'd-hoing' f epe^ated. If leiiiire^and 
the d^jitfr'of the -foil'' will perniit, ^ a Ifeebhd 
carthfng hiay be given y^ahd', When the plow 
ahd'the'hoe' are no longer able to find'admif- 
tion among the tojps, hahd-weedmg'is,' or 
ought to be, made ufe of. 
'' By thefc means land may be asiffi^ally 
cleaned from feed-wteds as by fellbD^ltig ; 
and no man, who has any regard for his own 
intcreft,: or for his charadler as a farmer, 
would cVer think of planting pt)tat6es' in a 
bed of couch andthijtles. 

VI. Harvest-process. Fortnerlf*; pota-- 
tt>es were'taken up with' the ftow j ertdea- 

vouringp 
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trouring to get the fliare below the potatoes; 
tad to overturn the ridges. B\it without 
great carci many potatoes wer^ cut iii thii 
bperation^and many more unaroidably buried; 
fo that picking again and again was necef* 
fairy ; and, at leafti fomc were left in the 
land^ 

At prefenty ^he prevailing pradlce i& t<:( 
take them up urith common dung-forks t aii 
operation which is at once effediual; and 
which i& by no means fo tedious when pbta« 
toeiare grown in ridges, as when^ in the brdi- 
hafyway, the entire ground is- to be dug over; 
!n ridges, the rodts are diftin^, and are eafily 
laid bare ; being open on three fides^ with 
free Vent for the mould. The fork. being 
forced dowii behind them, the whole nidus 
^re at once expofed* 

The way of preferring potaioei, here, hasT 
teen either to bury them in deep-pits with^in 
the ground ; or to houfe them in a barn of 
other out^building, guarding them on every 
fide with ftraw* The dangers to be guarded 
again ft zxtfrofis and wetnefs. 

At prefent (the evil efFefts of deep piu 
having been difcovercd) the growing pra(flice 

feems 
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fccms to.be that of laying them in loqg 
ridgeJike heaps upon. the. [urface of arable 
ground, and cdyering thexn up with the 
furrojinding foil| ridged-vp in a roof-like 
form* . :. . ♦ ; 

A tONO ARCHED VAULTS running endway 
into the; fi4e<)f a:hill (or the fide of a, pit 
or other. :hoJlo.w) -, with arrdoor .at the.end^ 
level with the ground beli^w ; with a roai 
over the top ; and with one .or mpfc flippting 
holes, finnilar to thofe of- coal vaults under 
thfe ftreet^ of towns, would bean eligible rte- 
ceptacle for potatoes, in-- 

VII. Markets and Application. Intli^s 
part of the Diftri<9:, few potatoes go to mar- 
ketj except for fets in the ipring. 

Nor is the application of potatoes to fatting 
Jlock extenfive. In this Diftrift swine arc 
almoft'the only fpeciesto which they are ap- 
plied. Some few may be given to cows. 

But in the bottom oi the Vale of York, 
great quantities' have Of late years been ap- 
plied to the FATtiNTG OF CATTLE. They are, 
1 believe, invariably jgiven to them raw'; 
\\ith alternate meals of hdy or barley meal : 

the 
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the tectiibd df String ^vith'ptrtaWcs^lyentg 
'fifnilar to' that iD^Mtitlg 'With turricf^s. 

' The'qiiiihtitjr^bf fjbtfttdes ^^tfUptm^n 
'itrQMtidct the itiknigetn^nt^fetl^eidefcrib^} 

and their profitableiiefs as aii Article of 'ftdkt 
'^fbr taiik ;--^t'ha^'c^f«Jt been fiW*brt«e Enough 
^to-aleertatrfiVith ftifiidfefit ^cduratjri 

-> Vslriftus^fe Afe^ifeidfts Of pfofeffloaaLmirt 
•^firf^is iUbjea. f Oric' afftrts =tkat ttey mi 
^'^fct i*j«k;«riji^ /^^ :foil i thfaiJ theycatc 

^hich fucceeds them. Another 1$ elearly^'Of 
n tvpimon^tbat theyi are friendly to, corn, and Hoi 
jmemies to grafs. 

The difpute may, perhaps^ be jettied fatift 
^ faj£tQrUy in this manner* 

The potatoe contains^ indifpntablyj agrcdt 
quantity of .nourifhment ; and is theteforCi 
t>crhapsj as indifputablvj ^.g^:eat exhaufter of 
thefoil. 

Bat the quantity of vegetable nd.uHlhmeni 
tarried oiF in the potatoe crop is not the only 
Caufe of exhauftiori : it is notdrious t6 coht- 
inon ol>ferYation, that this crop leaves tH<f 
Ibil in a 6hg\iht}y friable fer file fiate i cauflng 
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ma abiandaftt ptodlice bfihs crop which fw^ 
ceeds it. 

ify talcing the adv^tage of thU 'fr9dig4Uiy 
^4htfioiU tkit hi^mdititii kcepft cropping it 
yHr after fear with cohi \ and, when it will 
ao longet anfwisr hii unreafoodble eKpe^Ha- 
tioas^ lays it down to graft;--4t is nb won- 
Jdkr tiat it l^uld be uh^rodiiAiVe : f^ hav- 
ing lavifiied all its ridies otl an ingtMi^fml 
bccupier, h is df cdad^ redttced to tMrem 

Or the cbntrarjr,-yf, aftet a crop of pota- 
toes^ weU dungedfor, dnlj^^One <nr two crops of 
corn be tsdcea, and the land laid dc»vh to 
jg^ifs, HXihik^t m a/idii 9ffirfiUty^ the pbtatoc 
crop is; to vulgar appearam^e at leaft^ frie^d^ 
ij to the icrops which fucceed it. 

Htnce it follows^ that land which hai been 
i^xopptd with potatoes fliould prefently after- 
Wards be laid dbwii to graSi ; or iboiild be 
iimefy r^knified with a quantity of tagnttff^ - 
§r^0iti$mip ih$ ieff^a if aianfim it His 

GinjLtJf^ OiUWiTK^KSi The values of 
Vibti^toss is a fglb» mp, and as an article 
)o{fa9d/cr£attb compared with turnei^s and 

Vpulli F CABBAOa* 
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CABBAGBS for. the fame purpofesi mij be con- 
fidered thus : 

Potatoes arc more nutriiious ; and^ m the! 
opinion of thofe who haveiifed them,fat cattle 
much quicker thanteither turneps or cabbages. 
Pocatocsj too, being lecured froni the fevcri- 
. ties of winter, are a more certain article of 
, fatting than turneps or, cabbages; both of 
which are liable to perilh under an alternacy 
:of frofli and thaw ; and the turnep, more 
particularly, is locked-up, or rendered difii- 
cult to be come at, during a continuance of 
fnow 6r frdft. Tutrfeps and cabbages^ Jf 
they out-weather the feverhies of winter, oc- 
cupy the foil in the fpringWhcn it is wanted 
•to be prepared for the fucceeding crop; while 
potatoes, if properly laid up, are a food which 
may be continued with6ut inconveniiency un- 
til the cattle be finirtied, or the gfafr ha^ acr-. 
quired the rcquifite bite for finifhing them ia 
tt(c field. . ; 

i^' Ott the otlier h^n4ir^^^atoes are a difagrec*^ 
able crop to cultivate:* thS planfing. h a f e^ 
dious dirty buiinefu ; and taking them up, 
may be called, the filthieft work, of hiif-^ 
bandry; efpteiaWy. in a wet autuna : andftiil 
- • - ' 'more 
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snore cfpccially on a tender tenacious foil: 
"while, upon weak thin land, the extraordinary 
>quantity of manure which is requifite, ren* 
<iers them impradic^lble to be cultivated, on 
^ large fcale, in ordinary iituations. 

Upofi the whole, it appears to me evident^ 
from the information I am at prefent in pof- 
felfioQ of, that the three crops tinder confider- 
ation arc each of them Superiorly eligible 
when they are cultivated on the soils to 
which they are peculiarly aiid refpedively 
adapted* 

A ftrong tenacious foil is equally unfit for 
potatbes and turneps, while it 13 fingularly 
adapted td cabbages* 

f Light&allowunproduAive foils areequally 
Qnfit for potatoes and cabbages ; while with 
jgbdd hufl>andry turneps may be grown on 
theol. with advantage; 

Rich found deep fandy loams ^ife accept* 
able to the three. But the potatoe appears 
to be poflefled of ibme fuperior properties, 
which render it at leaft an object of expert* 
ment in clian rich soils. 
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flax:. 

WITHIN the laft twenty years d confi- 
derable quantity of flax has been growtv in 
the Vale. The richer parts of it are not ill 
adapted to this crop j but whether thele 
parts are now gone over, ot whether the re* 
Aridtions of landlords have checked the fpirit 
of cultivation, the culture of it is noi^ cri^ 
dently on the decline. * 

The Hax-crop, however, being confined to 
a few individual Diftrids, it may be proper 
to giV* a flcetch of its management in this^ 
althpugh re cannot here be called a ftapl^ 
crop. 

is Spectesic . ; 

2. Soil and Succeflibiu 

^. SoiUprocefs, sad MtMre^ 

4. Seed-procefsv> 

5. Vegetating-procefs*' 

6. Management of the Crop. 

' 7. Mirkefe, 

i. Spec 1 29; 
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L SpncjM. We have only one sptcjis of 
>«eiilttVated flax-^'ffiM ufiia$iffinmm.W£\it vdr 
wiety cultivated here is the blue, blow, or lead* 
coloured flaz-^provincially, ^^ ilea lins/^ 
II. Soit ^jaD SUCCESSION. Fl^ requires $ 
rich dry fail. A deep fat fandy loam is per- 
haps the only foil on which it can be culti- 
vated with advantage. 

Old grassland bearing this defcriptioi^ 
1$ cohfidered as the propereft matrix for line. 
It is not unfrequently, however, fown onarabU 
t^nd ; an4 wheij the foil is in heart, dry, 
friable, apd free from weeds, with good 
fuccefs. 

. IIL SoiL-fROCESS and manure. The/oil^ 
jproce/s generally cgnfifts of a Jingle flawinj^^ 
Vhether of fward or of wheat-^jibble. 

In the latter cafe, however, it is moftly ba4 
xnanagementf If line be fown on old com^t 
Jand, it ought in general to be purged from 
jl^eeds^mA rendered perfe^lyfrmhk by a well- 
li^orkcd SUMMER fAht<m^ 

Mgnure is, I believe, feldom, if eyer, k% 
pn ii^mediately for the line crop, 
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IV. Seed-process, i. The time of/vwing^ 
May. 2. The preparation of the foU. Much 
depend^ on the date of the foil at the time of 
fovving. It fliould neither, be wet nor dry ; 
an4 the fujfface pught to be rn^de ^ fiqe as 
that of a garden-bed. Not a clod the §^e pf 
an egg fhould be left unbroken* 3. ^an-: 
tity of feedy two bulhels an acre. 4, Coi^eriftg 
the feed. Sometimes the furface is raked ^^fter 
being firft harrowed) with garden or^ hay- 
rakes. If, at the lame time, the clods and 
other obftrudlions, which could not eafily be 
reduced, were drawn into the interfurrows, 
the operation would be ftill more complete^ 
A light hand-roller ufed between the final 
harrowing and the raking would aflfift much 
in this intention. 

V. The VEGETATING -PROCESS depend^ 
chiefly on careful weeding j an operation which 
ought to be performed with great; fcrupulouA 
nefs. flence land which is fov\rn ^yith flax 
fhould be made as free from weeds as pof- 
fible; otherwife the expenceof weeding, 
<)r the injury tp the crop, becomes confi* 
derable. . . "^ ' '\ 

If, through a droughty fkafon, the plants 
cpmc up in two crops 5 or if by any other ac^ 

cident. 
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jcident^;Or by mif^^nagenient^ the plants be 
^00 thin upop .jthfi grpynd^ the cr<^p is irre-.. 

The nature of- flax is fuch, that where it* 
has tpomat the roor, or whenever it gets its 
tcad above the plants which furround it, it 
fends out ftde-lranchesi arid Jofes in a great 
^eafur? its upward feifdcncy. Bvit its good- 
nefs as ^crop depends on its running up. wit^jf 
^nejir^if fialk from, th/e; rpot tp thie feed, At 
ipbatever hei^t it. ramifies ^ there the length ef 
fine term(najes^, .Thie br^n^hes are inevitably- 
'WOikedoff in dreflii)g ; . and thje'ft^ni itfelf^pi 
"Unlefs it \>czv a due pwiportion to the.b'ulk 
ofth^crpp, is likewife worJc^ti out among 
the refufe, 

PJcqce tl^e neceflity of having an j^v^-n, 
JVLL CROP. Clods before the fowipg^ hy^ 
ms^king the feeds glance in falling, prevenf 
the furface from |?eing eyenly feeded j and. 
thofe which remain when, the feeds are in the 
ground, prevent them from rifing regularly.^ 
The infant plants, unable to pierce the clod, 
form themfelyes in a circle round it, .leaving 
a vacancy in the center favourable, tp thei^. 
f^rly ramification. 
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1l?i9 biiBg the ^aiur# of tka f))«iit^ zfinud 
^i^ming-upMAom ities tx> proQt{ for bting; 
pvcrgrown by the fprcading plants of the. 
firft crop, it reonain^ Waik> Ihort^ and uncter- 
ling, and, at puUing-ttme, is kft ftandiog tQ. 
tot upon the land. Tb»s kf a irongbtj fidh 
Sfme the entire crop is frequeiflfy Jp$iled. 

Nor 19 drought thi only ewmy of flex : it 
k liable to injury from ffringfre^i\ atxi ^ 
fometimes attacked^ even when \t v^ got five 
or fix inches high, by a (hi^U white p$^^ 
stripping off the leaves to the cop^ wiiitl^ 
liending down with their weight, they wiU 
i^metimes draw intf> the grounid } thus ia 
part checking^ and in part deftroyiiig i^ 
plants. 

If at the time of weeing 2, piece of fbx do 
ttOt promife fair for a crop^ it is always baxl 
m^nagen^ent to beftow^/i^ hbmir and <»s 
fente upon it. A crop of ttirneps or rape will' 
generally pay rmich better thap fueh a crop 
pffia*. 

VI. MANAGERfENt OJ THE CROP. ITiC 

time ofharveji id thfs cHmaiture is generairy 
the4after end of July or the beginning pjf 
Auguft^ If the crop be intended for line of 

Tivs 
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Ae fifft qfiality, the time of pulling is whci| 
th^ ft^i a» fuiljr ftrrmti^ but not yet ripe. 
If tbcjWrfbe fuB&red to mature ^ the quality 
4Qf the fttt w lowered ; the filaments arc 
^arlh> upd the^ cloiK made from them will 
pot take a good colour in whitening^ 

The « pnKng** \% doac by takiftg the full- 
food plants near the top and drawmg them 
«p^ or rativer Itfeakingthem off by the roots. 
Onehaod it ufed in pulling, while the other 
k emj^yed in recexTing the handfuls, pntil 
as mnch ta ^ollefted as both hands caa gfafp. 
^me ftort underling plants are then ga-' 
thered for a band, and thus 9 fheaflet is 
I^Mrmed^ 

Thefe Iheaflet? are cqllefted into heaps, 
Md iomediately taken to the watmng-pity in 
>vbich lihey are completely immcrged j firft 
>>y tveading, and afterwards by loading theov 
•witih fcfds or other heavy materials. 

The imraerfion as, or ought to be, cate* 
fdly attended to; for that which happens tq 
he ezpaOsd above the fu^facc of the water is 

materially injured. 

Thie ^ ftcejMng'' is continued a longer or 
jh^r t^e, according to the weather and 

other 
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pthcr circumftances. It ought to lU pntil it 
be fufficiently tendered without being:rottefli,|: 
but to. catch this il^e requires a nicety of 
judgement, which can hp learnt from long 
pa^ice only. Ij; generally lies ftl^puj; tep 
days in fteep j fpmetim^s a fortnight. 

Frop) the *^ Jinfi.pit" it is carried to the 
^5 r^ing - ground 5''— a piece of unbrokcnt 
aftergrafs, whcxe the ftieaflets are untied, and 
the flax fpread thin uppa the grafs. It..is 
calcijlate^ |:h^t a full crpp pqght to cOyer agr 
TOWph ground a? it grew upon. -Here it lies 
^npl -it b§ fugicientljr f« rated ;'* namely^ 
Vntil thj5 Igor? woodlikp .fubflance of the 
Items will feparate freely from the filament? Qft 
flaxen libr^s, while thefe remain yet untainted j 
therefore t\\^ length of time of rating, like; 
that of fteeping, depends much on thew:ea- 
tjier^ ancj caq be ^fcertained only by the daily 
pbfervation of a perfqp whofe judgment bai^ 
beep matured by Ipng expcripnce* . * ' 

If when it reaches this ftate, the weather be 
fqch that it will not dry as it lies upon the 
grafs, it is fet upon its butts in parcels re^ 
fembling fugar-loaves, or- large untied gaits. 
"yV^hen dryj, it is laid up in a barn or pthec 
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convenient . place to be " fwingled,'* whea 
Icifure «nd cqnveqipncy will permit. 

The ^fy^iiBjg'iVf^'*— (and, generally, the 
V fteeping'' and the ^^ ratingV) — is done by 
men who tqake $ bufinefs of it, travelling 
from plape to plac^ whprever flaxjs undec 
cukivafion. 

The proceff pf fwipgUng is that of fepa-? 
gating tbq woody fubftance from the fila- 
ments. To effea this, the rovigh ftubborn 
ftems are mapgled in a '^ break i* an inftru- 
ment which breaks the brittle fpbftance of 
th« ftcmT-provinciaUj, the ^* bun" — intq 
fragments, without feparating them from the 
^laments. The feparationis effeflied by^eat* 
ing, i^r rather hewing the mangled ftem^ 
againll a *^ fwingling ^Qck*'^an upright 
llout bpard or flab} witl^ a " fwingle-hand''. 
-••^r wooden broad-axe j the fwingler frorf^ 
time to tinie drawing put the tpw or Ihort 
broken filaqjents, by means of a " foot- 
heckle"'~(refembling the tqojs of the flax* 
dreflers) ;•— and thus ufing alternately the 
fwingle-hand and the heckle, proceeds until 
the line be rendered fit for the flax-drefler j. 
namely, until the principal part of the frag-. 

ment^ 
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jflQrntfi---^rdyiDcuHy,' f* Aivfi** or fluTefs^~i 
and the principi^ part pf the tow or ihort fita^ 
Bicnt^^ be extntcaded ; when tbeflaixis folde4 
vp mtQ buh4ks for file. 

The fwingling 46^ done by the ftcrnc^ at a 
pticf proportion^ to the length and ftufa^ 
bornnefs of the crop. Flax which fs fhort or 
l;o;ugh requires n(^p4:b more labour tlian that 
which is longer, iwr from whfieh thp ftivers 
part freely. From iighteenpcnce to two Ail- 
iiog$. a fkone, with boaird ^nd lodging, f? 
given for fwingUng : aboijt: twentypenpc is 
tbe-commpn prices ^hc work is very lai 

■"V^L MARKETSii^A fmall'manufaaory 
pf coarfc linen being carried on in the 
Yale, a market is always ar hand. The price 
of rough fiax varies with foreign market^ 
and its intrinfic quality. Seven to eight ihiU 
lings a-ftone (of fourteen pounds) may, I be^. 
iicve, he cqnfidered as a medium price* 
From thirty to* forty ft^nes an Jicre a midv^ 
dling crop. ^ 

General Observations. From this flcetch 
of the culture and management of flax it ap^ 
jpears, that the jgopdnefs of the crop depend^ 



I 
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m fbofe meafure upon it% leHgii i'2^dth\s 
upon its ivinnefs and dofimfi upon ihe ground. 
The items ibould be ull^firaight^ ^.tkAJUnder* 
Thr^e feet high is a goo4 length of ftetit j 
itod the thicknefs of a crow's quill a godd 
thieknefs; A fine (talk afibrds mqfre line and 
fewer Ihivers than a thick one docs. A talL 
ibkkfet crop is therefore dciarable« 

But> unlefs the lan!> be cood^ a /i^Vi^ crop 
eannoc attain a fuffictent Ungthof ftem. Hence 
the foUjrof fowing flax on land ii^hich is unfit 
for it, 

Nci^erthclefs^ with asftiTABLE soft, ay%^» 
etiH^ ofjied, tbiufy diftribmidy and a favour ahU 
fiajbn^ Aax may turn out i very profitable 
crop. 

The flax crop, however, fes its disadvan-^ 
IfAcE-i : it interferes with harveft, and is ge- 
nerally believed to be a great exhauller of the 
Ibil^ eipecirfly wlien hs feed « fuffered to 
matitrt *i 

'^ • its 

• In tini cafe, the flieafletg are fet up in ftooks in the 
fcld, atid, when dry, aie carried to nhc barn, thraflieJ,* 
^edy fent to thp Watering-pit, and treated as prime 
flax; 
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Its cultivation therefore ought fo be con- 
6ned to RICH GRASSLAND DistriCts,' where 
harvcft is a fecondary o'bjed, and wher# its 
exhauftioft may fee rather favourable than 
hufftful to fUcceeding arable crops ^ by checking 
th^ totf gteat rankrfefs of rich frefh-brokeri 
grdurfd. 

It is alfoei^ident from the foregoing ftcetcb,' 
that much judgement is requifite to the right- 
ferdering of flax. No man, therefore, ought 
tb atterfipt its cultivation on a large fcale 
until he has himfelf ftudied the various prd* 
cefles maturely^ in a Diftridl where it is cul- 
tivated, or has 'procured from fuch a Country, 
a perfon who is enured to them by long 
pradlice. 

But no prudent man will put himfelf to 
cither of thefe inconveniencies before he has 
tried, by fmall experiments, whether his 
SOIL be fufficiently affected by flax> to 
cnfure, under proper management and a good 
feafon, a moral certainty of a crop. 
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Id. 

TOBACCO. 

Some years ago (moftly in the year 
J 782) large patehcs of tobacco^ together 
amounting to feVeral aeres^ were grown irt 
this Vale : and iii the Vale of York a ftill 
greater quantity was cultivated. 

In this Diftrid: it did not excite the notice 
_ of legal authority : in the richer parts of the 
Vale, where the greateft quantity was raifed, 
it was cured and manufadlured by a man who 
had formerly been employed upon the to- 
bacco-plantations in America ; and who not 
only cured it properly, but gave it the proper 
cut, atid finally prepared it for the pipe. 

But in -the Vale of York, the cultivators 
of it met with lefs favourable circumftances. 
Their tobacco was publicly burnt, and them- 
felves fevcrely fined and imprifohed. Penal- 
ties, 
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ties, it was faid, were laid tb the kmount of 
thirty thoiifand pounds *. 
" This was enough to piit a flop to thfe it- 
legal cultivatibti of tqb^Cco. Butj perhaps 
rather unfbhun^teljri if has likewife put a 
flop to the cultivation of that Umiitd quantity 
tivhibh the law dttyws to tic planted fifr the 
purpofes of "4)hyfiit and cbirurgy;'* 

The quantitjr of land allowed to be cuiti* 
vated for thefe purpbfes is; I belicvij, halI^ 
A koD> which \i fomet;(rhatmore than ^iPTEsrf 
si^ARE YARDS of gtOuudi ft p^tch bf groUnd 
fufficient, under proper matiagemchti to raife 
tobacco enough for all the medical purpbfes 
of a farm-houic j ifa which it is, cm many oc- 
titionsy ufefoU Ih cutaneous diferders of 
cattle ahd iheep» it is univtrfall jr applied. 

I ivill therefore juft ttientibd fuch cHturii* 
ftahccs refpcftitig its cultivation in this neigft- 
bouthood as I collefted in the auttimii of 
1782. I hadndt an opportunity of ftebg ttii 
pliftts on the ground. 

The sp£ci£s was probalDly NicoTiANi 
i^ufiid, the ENCLisii TOliAacbj fiJ called 

frotii 

* The peniHty; 1 tJeUeve, 18 16U t rod| dr ibooU 
khaiic* 
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from the circumftance of it^ being the firft 
fpecies fcultivated in England. 

The/eeds were procured at the feed-lhop^, 
and handed about froth one cultivator to 
another. 

Thtfeed'ied as rich and fine as poffiblc. 

The time of /owing as fooh as the we^- - 
ther became warm enough to make it ve- 
getate : perhaps in April. 

When the feedlirig plants were ftrong 
enough to bear removing, they were tranf- 
planted froni the feed-bed to the patch oii 
which they were intended to Hand. 

In the practice of one, they were planted 
but in the Quincunx manner^ a foot afuhder t 
in that of another, in rows two feet apart^ 
irid one fodt afunder in the rows. 

In both fcafes, they were Carefully botd, and 
kept free from weeds during the fummer. 

In autumn, wheii the flowers began to drop 
off, they- were cut and dried in thejhade. 

When dry, the IcaVes were picked off^ and 
prejfeddown clo/Cj in cafks dv other veflels. 

The fpring of 1782 being late, the plants 

did not, upon weak foils, reach maturity be* 

fore the frofts began to fet in; Hence a rich 

Vol. IL G forcing 
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forcing foil feems to be neceflary fo the cul- 
ture of tobacco in this cUmate. 

The vegetation, however, may be greatly 
forwarded by forcing the feed ling plants ift a 
hot-bed, and tranfplanting them out as foon 
as the frofts of fpring are over* 



CULTIVATED GRASSES. 

THE SPECIES of grafis,— or more pro- 
perly HERBS, — cultivated in this Diftrid for 
the purpofes of hay and pafturatge are^ 
Clover — trifoUum ptatenfe-^rtA clover *. 
White clovcr^^Srifolium repens-^^whkc clo- 
ver f . . 
Tttioxl-^trifoUum tf^r^r/^w-^hop-clover* 
Trefoil — trifoUum procumbens—ixtioiL 
Rye-gi afs--4^//«w /tfr^»/f^— rye-grafs. 

Hay. 

^ Red c Lof^^R ; a cultivated 'Variety of the meadow 
TTtEFOit. See Nat. Grasses. 
f White clover;, a cultii>ated variety of t?he 

CREEI'ING TREFOIL, 

\ 
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Hay-feeds — bolcus lanatus. 

'Rih'^zk'^lantago lanceolatus. 

Cinquefoil — bedyfarumonobrycbis—izmthm. 

Thefe fpecies are cultivated feparately or 
ftiifcell^ncoufly, as foils and circumftances 
point out. The duration of the intended, 
fey is the firft thing confidered ; therefore the 
principal divifion of the fubjed: is into ' 
i. Temporary leys. 
2. Perennial leys. 

1. Temporary leys; The annual ley, 
tN'hich is now common in moft parts of the * 
kingdom, and the biennial ley, which is pre- 
A^alent in Norfolk, are almoft equally (Iran- 
gers in this Diftridt. 

Fallowing for wheat is ftill a common 
praftice here. Clover ftubbles are feldom 
ufed as matrices for that crop. An ill- 
grounded notion prevails that wheat after 
tlover breeds quicks ! 

If land be (locked with couch when the 
clover is fown, the fuccceding wheat-crop, 
no doubt, by occupying the foil fo long with 
Only a fingle plowing, increafes the quan- 
tity* There is no worfe management fharj 
fowing wheat on a foul clover ley % but this 
' G 2 is 
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is 50 argument againft annual leys. If the 
land be cleap when the clover-fee4 is fown^ 
it will as foon breed fugar-canes as quicks. 

In a grafsland country, however, clover 
leys are lefs wanted than tillage ; and in the 
cooler, better-fpiled parts of the Vale they 
may, perhaps without much impropriety, be 
difpehfed with. But on the drier thin-rfoiled 
lands which lie upon the marginal heights,- 
temporary ley6 would be found far preferable 
to the unprpduftiv'e ^^ meadows" which now 
occupy a confiderable part of their furfacc* 
The Norfolk fyftem of hufbandry appears to' 
me to be Angularly well adapted to the \znds 
of the ** high towns ;" the rhore produdlivc 
parts of which ought not, in my opinioa, to 
be permitted to bear more than two crops of 
corn, nor two crops of grafs, fucceffively. 

II. Perennial leys. Fohnerlyy in this as* 
in other Diftrifts, arable land was laid to grafs* 
by the mere ceffation of plowing. Wheiv 
land refufed to produce corn any longer, it 
was permitted to lie down to refi } or, inr 
ether words, to lie wafte. For feveral yearsf- 
it produced nothing but weeds ; and thefe^- 
of courfe, of the Icaneft kind. The wild 

birdl 
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birds were its only occupiers. At length, 
however, the grafles, by feme myfterious 
procefs of nature, would begin to make their 
appearance* But their progrefs was flow : it 
was twenty years^ piferhaps, before a full crop 
pf them was produced. 

Before the cultivation of grafles was known 
in the Ifland,^ fuch barbarous management 
was excufahle ; but how this and other coupi-r 
ties could continue it more than half.a <fen- 
tury after the cultivation of them was fully 
eftablifhed in a neighbouring county (Nor- 
folk), is a matter of fome aftonifliment. 
Thirty years ago the cultivated graffes were 
ftrangers in the Vale. The prpduftion of 
perennial leys was left wholl)^ to mature; and 
even yet there arie iomt few individuals who 
yemain bigots to Nature's pradlice. 

It is, no doubt,' a fa6l; as notorious as it is 
intereffing, that all the charming old grafs- 
lands with which /i&/V neighbourhood at pre-? 
kvit abounds is of Nature's l£YIng. For 
richnefs and variety of herbage (as will ap- 
pear in the next fedtion) it is no where, per- 
haps, exceeded. It is alfo notorious that 
\\txt has been very little, if any, well-her^ 
G 3 b,^gc4 
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bulged meadow produced in this Diftri^ 
tjirough the iiieans of artificial grajfes. 

Striking^ however, as thefe fadts may bc,^ 
tbey only afford matter of argument, do oot 
tring propf, againft the cvltivation of 

PERENNIAL LEYS. 

If a foil already exbaufted iy corn cropSy and; 
fdul through a ipant oftiliagc, be rendered ftiU 
fouler by having thcy^^^i of weeds y under the 
denomination of " hay-feeds," fown oyer it \ 
and if^ added to this, the weedy crop, whicH 
fuch management muft neceffarily afford, be 
Tno'xn year after year and the produce carried 
iffy it is no wonder that the fward, inftead of 
improving by age, Ihould annually go off, 
and that the foil ihould at length req^uire lo, 
be given up again to the plpw. 

On the contrary, if a foil, naturally -fuitecfc 
to grafs, in good heart, and thoroughljr. . 
cleanfed, be fown with the feeds of herbage 
fuitable to its nature, and free from the feedsi^ 
of we^ds ; and if for a few years the young 
ley be paftured ip the fpring, and the weeds, 
and broken grafs be fwept down with the. 
fithe after Midfumnier, a well-herbaged dur* 
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able ley may, 00 a certainty, be produced, 
and this without one year's crop being loft. 

The DURATION of good herbage, however, 
depends much on the naiure of the soil, and 
much alfp on the ftate in which it has been 
kept, Land which has been kept in tillagi? 
for centuries is peculiarly afFedted by the 
grs^ffes, which, under fuch circumftances, 
wiU flourilh for a length of time, even on 
foils which are not peculiarly adapted to 
them. Some of the grafslands of this neigh- 
bourhood are now growing toward a* century 
old ; yet notwithft^nding they aire generally 
mown year ^fter [year without intermiffion^ 
they are ftill in a flourishing ftate ; not, how- 
ever, I apprehend, entirely owing to the me- 
thod in which they were Icycd, butto the lan4 
having previoyfly been long in tillage. 

Neverthelefs, I am of opinion, that th? 
variety and clofenefs of the herbage under 
notice arifes, in fome meafure, from the 
itiETHOD OF LEYiNG. But taking this for 
granted, and admitting that the produce is 
fomewhat improved or increafed by an end- 
lefs variety and an extreme clofenefs of 
herbage, no man, without the pale of dotage, 
Q 4 ^ai\ 
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pan confider this advantage as a full compen* 
fation for the Ipfsof at leaft /^^ years crop3. 

Of late years 9 the art of leying lapA^o grafs 
has, in this Diftrift, made rapid ftridcs tc^ 
ward perfedlion. 

In the cfioicE of herbage, judicious huf« 
landmen are guided by the naturi of the foiV. 
to be fwarded. On the fouth?rn height % 
calcareous foil, saintfoin, is cultivated as z^ 
perennial ley. In the Vale, wh^re the fpiJ^, 
are non-calcareous, a mixture of grajQcs arci 
cultivated for that purpofe. 

Formerly, *' hay-seeds'* we^c in high 
cftin^a^tion, and they have ftill fome few advo--; 
cates left. They confi^ft either of a coUeftion 
^f graffes and we^ds as colledted from the 
hay-loft, or a lefs foul feleftion of the 
MEADO'^ SOFT G^^ASS, which is Cultivated 
feparately, and thrafhed as corn for its feeds. 

But this is far from being an eligible grafs 
f<>r cultivation, and is now entirely explodccj 
by judicious hu(bandmen ; ^m9ng whon^ 
RYE-GHASs has at length grown into due efli- 
jtnation,; and has very properJy fupplantcd in, 
their efteem the whole tribe of hay-feeds *, 

^Iye- 

• Th^ growers of the feeds of the foft graft are the 
only perfons who have profited by its cultivation 
Bighty bulhels an acre have been produced. 
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Rye^grass^ never^helefs^ has (till its ene- 
mieSf But they are either men who are unac- 
quainted with it, or who have been unfortu- 
][)ate in their experience. 

If the feeds be foul (as is too geperally the 
cafe) the herbage will of courfe be of a bad 
quality. If it be fuffcred to run up in the 
fpring, before ftock be turned upon it, much 
of it will no doubt be left uneaten. If fuf- 
fcred to ftand too long before it be mown, 
it§ hay will of courfe be ordinary. Under 
bad management even the wheat crop is un- 
profitable. But will any man bring this a^ 
an argument againft the intrinfic quality of 
wheat I or againft its being proper to be cul- 
tivated in foils ^nd fituation^ to which it is 
adapted ? 

The feeds of rye-gra6 fliould be winnow» 
(dj and freed from the feeds of weeds, with 
the fame fcrupuloufnefs that is beftowed on 
the feed of wheat pr other grain^ 

If rye-grafs be intended for pasturagEj^ 
it ought to be brqken as ifarfy infpmug as the 
land will bear ftock ; which ought to be fp 
proportioned, that it never can get above a 
piQderatc bit^, 

- ^- If 
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If it be ihutup for hay, it ought to be 
mown* as foon a^ the feed-ftems arc fully 
formed ; before the flowers come out. 

If it be intended for seed, it ought ta 
iland until . the flowers be fully Mown. But 
it muft not be expedted, in this cafe, that the 
flraw will prove hay^ Who ever expe<fled hay 
frpm o^ts pr barley, ijohkhfioci to mature ph^ 
feed? 

As a fpring food, rye-grass is indifputa-. 
\}\y preferable to every other grafs ; and in 
atiUmn it renews its nutritious bite, This 
-property, added to its produdivenefs, and 
to the facility with which its feeds may be 
coHefted in quantity, give it a decided pre- 
eminence to every other bladc-grafs at pre- 
fcnr known in thefe kingdoms. 

But rye-gi-afs, like other ea^ly graflffes, re-? 
mains in a gr^at meafure unprodudive du- 
ring the fummer months. 'I'his renders it 
improper to be fown alonej for pAs^furagej 

White clover, the trefoils^ or other 
fummer herbiige^ is requifite to be euhi\'^red 
with it. 

AH perhaps that is wanted in addition to 
thefe, in order to render the bufinefs of cul- 
tivating perennial leys as nearly perfc<5t as 

commor^ 
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common pradice may require, is one or morp^ 
SUMMER. BLADE-GRASSES of a nutritious qua-i 
Uty and produftive grqwtti, and whofe feeds 
may be ^afily. coHedted, feparately, from th? 
feeds of weeds. 

The MEADOW FESCUE (festuca ^latj^r). 
is moft likely to anfwcr the purpofe. 

The MEi^Dow BOE (POA pratenjts} has fom© 
properties which recommend it ftrongly \ 
but its feeds are not eafily feparable. Never- 
thclefs, it might be worth fome pains to cul- 
tivate this grafs. It is ftriftly a Jumrner^ ' 
grafs. It blows fufficiently late^ and bears 
drought with uncommon hardinefs. I have 
feen it flourifh on a W4II throughout fuiilmer^ 
And during the drought of 1786, Mr. Curt 
tifi's garden afforded a ftriking inftance of its 
nature in this refpeft : it remained green, an4 
in growth^ while its neighbours were mpfl; 
of them fcorched up with draught. 

This D.iftri^ has adopted rfie narrow- 
LEAVED PLANTAIN as a fummer grafs. As 
^n article oifajiurage for cattle and Iheep, it 
is in high efteem : it is not, however, well- 
affedted by horfes ; and as an article of bay it 
\% 4c5rimental to the crop ; retaining its fap. 
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an unufual length of time ; and when fully 
dry falls into a fmall compafs ; or ia broken 
into fragments, and left behind in the fieWt 
An advantage of this grafs is, that its feeds 
inay be eafily procured in an unadulterated 
ftate, A fmall proportion of it may be eli- 
gible: it has now flood the tefl: of twenty 
years eft^bliflied praSice, and fcems to b^ 
ilill in good eftimation j even among obfer- 
vant hulbandmen. 

The mixture op seeds for a perennial 
loy varies in this Diftridt with the fpirit an4 
judgement of the occupier. Some make 
choice of the cheapeft, and imagine a fmaU 
quantity to be fufficient ; while pthers choofc 
thofe which are moft fuitable tp their refpec- 
five foils, an^ think they cannot throw on tpq 
piany. 

The moft promiiing young perennial ley 
which I have fcen in the Vale, and which i^ 
in the occupation of one of the largeft an^ 
beft farmers in it, was fceded with the fol-x 
lowing feeds and proportions an acre : name- 
ly, fourteen pounds of WHITE clover; an4 
fourteen pounds of red clover, trefoil^ 
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aiiB-GRASS, and rye-grass, mixed in equal 
proportion of weight. 

But the mbre general mixture is fourteert 

pounds of RED CLOVER, WHITE CLOVER, TRE' 

FOIL and RIB-GRASS mix<:d in equal quanti- 
ties ; with a bufhel dr two of rye-grass 
fown feparately. 

This, however^ is an unneceffary quantity 
of rye-grass -j a gallon to a peck ah acre of 
felean winnowed feed appears in the above in- 
ftance, as well as in the Norfolk prafticc, to 
be abundantly fufEcient. 

The after-management of perennial 
leys is, in the ordinary praAice of this Dif-' 
trift as it is in that of moft other places, ex- 
tremely injudicious. 

Letting the land lie eight c^ ten years in 
worfe than a flate of wafte is very little wider 
horn the line of right managertient than 
hiowing a young perennial ley every year,* 
and carrying off the produce. . They are 
two extremes which otight to' be equally 
avoided. One of them is giving up prefent 
profit, entirely, for future advantage : the 
6ther, regardlefs of future advantage, is 
grafping at prefent profit. 

In 
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In tenants at will, without Confidence irt 
their landlords, there may be fortie excufe 
for fuch management; But they ate hot, 
perhaps^ aware that by fuch condud 
they are deftrdying that confidence which 
landlords Ought to have in their tenants : 
thereby militating againft thcmfelvcs and 
their profeflion; 

Landed gentlemen in geheiral are tenacious 
of their old grafsland : and with good rea- 
fon : even though it mighty for a time, be 
worth thrice the value in a flate of aration. 

An inftance occurs in this neighbourhood, 
in which a piece of old grafsland broken up to 
arable has thrown out its purchafe^value, a^ 
grafsland at the time of breaking up^ in the 
fir ft three crops. 

All fward, unlefs the foil be Angularly 
good, the management extraordinary^ and the 
manurings frequent, will in time become un- 
produdive. Even the fward of well-foiled 
commons, off which no produce has been 
taken, is^ when inclofed, found weak and un-a 
profitable^ 

Neverthelefs, it may be more prudent in 
men of landed eftates to hand down their old 

grafsland 
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grafslarid to their fucceflbrs in the ftate m 
which it is, than to permit it ro be broken 
up and reduced, by improper treatment, td a 
(lite ftill lefs v^aluable. And were thcte nb 
means of avoiding the evils of improper ma- 
nagement in tenants, landlords would be 
fully warranted in a ri^id refiifal of their 
requefts to break up old grafslands, though 
Unprodudtive and unprofitable. 

But, id the management of an eftate, grass- 
land and HEDGES ftand in nearly the fam6 
predicament. It is th<^ teriant^s iflrereft to 
wjure them *, stnd the landlord's buflnefs, df 
doUrfei to lodk to their prefervation. 

If on a farm, already in due proportion as to 
GRASSLAND and ARABLE, thc tenant requcft 
to break up a piece of unproduftive fwardj it 
h a duty which the landlord owes to t\\t 
community at large, to grant his requeft; 
But it is, at the fame time, a duty which he 
owes to himfelf and his fucceffor, to oblijjc 
him to lay down an equivalent of arable land 
to grafs* 

Not, however, a piece which has been ex- 
haufted and rendered foul by a fucceflion of 
«orn crops j but one which is in heart,- and 

has 
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has been duly cleaned by a whole yearns faU 
law. Not, however, by fowing it with foul 
feeds, or aii impropei: affortment ; but 
(where dtle confidence cannot be placed iii 
the tenant) \Vith cleaH feeds f urniflicd by the 
landlord at the tenant's expence. 

The after- managenleht calls equally aloUd 
for the landlord's attehtion; If he volunta- 
rily fuffer it to be eaten With Iheep, or to be 
poached With other ftock, the firfl: winter ; if 
he fuffer the tender bottom graffes to be 
fmothered in their infant ftate by the taller 
herbage running up for hay, or the foil tb be 
iexhaufted by carryihg off a crop during the 
firft three years ; or if he permit it, under or- 
dinary circumftances; to be afterwards riiowri 
(except fweeping off the weeds and broken 
^rafs after Midfummer) oftener than etery 
iecond year ;— he is. doiftg injuftite to hitti* 
ielf and the community* 

It muft be underftood, however, that the 
management here recommended is applicable 
only to perennial lays of twenty, fifty, or ai 
greater number of years : nbt to iempbrarj 
leys of one, two, or even five or fix years; 
In this caife, herbage becomes an arable 

CROP^ 
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CROP, and calls for no other attention than 
that which the ordinary management of an 
eftate requires; 

Saintfoin lev. This is a perennial ley ; 
in the making of which both landlord and 
tenant are generally interefted. 

The Diftridt under furvey is fingularly fa- 
vourable to the ftudy of the culture of faint- 
Join; In fome parts of it, it is cultivated with 
great profit. In bthers its culture ha^ been 
repeatedly attempted without fuccefs. 

The fined faintfbih I have feeh grows in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Malton. 
Three tdns of hay an acre are faid to have 
been cut. I have feeh crops, which, to ap- 
pearance j wbuld ndt afford lefs. 

TheyZ^/a dry calcareous loam, from ten t6 
twenty inches deiep. The fubfoil a marly 
hibblei from two to three feet deep ; lying 
on an unfathonled rock of foft' limeftonci 
(See Art. Manijre.) 

One hundred grains of the cultivated j&r^ 
fact foil of " ]?cafy rfiir* affords twenty-five 
grains of calcareous matter; 

One hiindred grains of the earthy part of 
^t\it Juhfoiii among which the plants of faint* 

VoL.IL H foin. 
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foin, in all probability, principally feed; con- 
tain fifty*nine grains of calcareous earth *. 

The analyfis of the rock appears in Vol. L 
page 336. 

About Brompton, in the north-caft quar- 
ter of the Vale, good faintfoin is grown j 
but, I believe, in no Way comparable with 
that of Malton. 

The/a7, alightifh loam ; pretty turnepand 
barley land ; varying in depth. 

The fubfoil^ 3, calcareous loam ; mixt 
with limeftone or with rcdftone gravel ; 
and lying dn a limeftone, or on a redftonc 
rock* In either cafe, the land is produdivc 

• It has been conceived that faintfoin feeds on the 
lloncB themfelves ; not on the foil which is mixt amon^ 
theiTi, or which covers them ; and this has ferved to ac- 
count for the fuperioiity of the faintfoin of Malton. 
But it feems much better adapted to the nature of plants 
to feed among foil, than in ftones ; efpccially when the 
foil is of a nature fimilar to that of the ftones which mix 
among it. The lower part of the fubfoil, which forms 
the upper part of the rock, is compofed of fmall ftone* 
mixed with an efflorcfccnt mould, formed in the inter- 
liiccs of the flones, which mould is almnfizvboify calca* 
fious; fo that the plants in this cafe have a fufficicncy 
oFc^lcareoua matter to pafture among without feeding 
upon the ftones ; which, though /o/f^ cannot in this 
c*iic be faid to be porous. 

of 
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of faintfoin ; in proportion, it is faid, to' 
the depth of the foil ; that is, the depth be- 
tween the furface of the foil and the rock; 
lafting tv/enty years, more or lefs, according 
to the depth of the land. 

One hundred grains of the natural foil 
(taken from the fide of the lane between 
Brompton andSawdon) yields three grains of 
calcareous matter. 

One hundred grains of the fubfoil of an ad- 
joining inclofure, taken from the top of a 
Ipofe mixt-ftone rock, at about eighteen 
inches deep, affords fourteen grains of cal* 
careoqs earth, 

Tht limejlone is of a nature between that of 
Malton and that of Pickering (See Art. 
Manure), namely, a granate of a middle 
quality as to hardnefs, 

The red/lone is of a Angular nature ; being 
intermixed with calcareous granules, exaftly 
fimilar to thofe of the fofteft of the Malton 
limeftone. One hundred grains of this red^ 
fioney coUeded among the yi;7 above analized, 
yields thirteen grains of calcareous matter. 
The ftone in this cafe porous; fufEciently 
H 2 open 
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open for the fibrils of plants to infinuatc 
thanfelves. 

In the neighbourhood of Pickering faint- 
foin has been repeatedly tried ; but, I be- 
lieve, without one inftance of tolerable fuc- 
cefs. The plants, I underftand, rofe very 
well from the feed ; but never got up to a 
crop ; and in a Ihort time difappesfred. 

On examining a piece of limeflone land 
which was fown with faintfoin, by my father, 
fome fifty or.fixty years ago, 1 find, in one 
particular part of it, a few plants ftill furviv- 
ing. 

To afcertain the nature of the pafturagc 
which could give fuch unufual longevity to 
thefe plants (fuppofing them to be remains 
of the originally cultivated roots), I dug 
clown by the fide of two plants which grew 
within a few inches of each other: One of 
them remarkably healthy, though not luxu- 
riant : the other, a declining plant ; half of 
its top decayed. 

The roots ibuckr downward, perpendicu- 
larly, and parallel to each other-, throwing 
out a few (lender fide rootlets* 

Nea]? 
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Near the furface they were accompanied 
with the roots of the burnet, and of the burr 
net-rofe ; neither of which reaphcd more 
than two feet deep. 

At the depth of three feet the root of the 
decaying plant had rotted off; having no- 
thing but the fibrils above left to fupport iL 

At four feet the vigorous plant reached 
the top of the rock ; or rather, the loofe ftones 
Vrhich lie upon the rock. 

The fields of pafture of this plant were 
jpvident. The root was Cmply a thong, 
reaching from top tobpttom; tapering from 
the fize of a reed to that of a crow-quill. The. 
fibrils on the fide were merely hairlike ; ex- 
ccpt at about two feet deep, where fome 
threadlike rootlets were thrown out into a 
thin layer of fomewhat palilh-colourcd clay ; 
and except at about three feet and a half 
deep a finiilar ramification had been made in 
a fimilar but paler-coloured earth. At four 
feet a general ramification had taken place; 
the main root there feparating into large 
branches j flriking nearly horizontally ; not 
Upon the top of a hard impenetrable rock 
(l^tljough upon a ftone of about fix inches 
H 3 oyer) 
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over) but in a ftratum of itiU paler clay ; 
fome three or four inches thick : a proof 
that it had here met with a foil fuitable 
to its nature ; only one of its rootlets ^not 
thicker than a ftem of rye-grafs) having at- 
tempted to go lower. 

In tefting the feveral ftrata, 1 find that the 
three feams of clay, alone, difcover fymptoms 
of calcareofity. Neither the top-foil ; nor 
any of the intervening ftrata, appear to 
cqntain any thing of a calcareous nature j 
exqept fome fragments of hard Uinefton? 
wl^ich mix more or lefs with the whole. 

One hundred grains of the uppermoft feam 
of clay yield feven grains and a half of cal- 
careous matter : one hundred of the middle- 
tnoft, twenty-three and a half grains : one 
hundred of the lowefl: ftratum, the main field 
of pafturage, twenty-nine grains. 

General OfiSEftvATiONS. From the futn 
of this evidence, and from every part of it, it 
appears, demonftrably, that saijntfoim de^* 
lights in CALCAREOUS EARTH. And we may 
almoft infer, with equal certainty^ that it will 
not fiourijh in a fituation where both the foil 
^pd the (ubftrata are deftitute of calcareofity^ 
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In another part of the field laft under no-* 
tice, the rock rifes to within ten inches of the 
furface ; terminating in flat clean ftones, 
without any admixture of mould or effloref- 
cent matter 5 and the foil perfedly uncalca- 
rcous. Here not a leaf of faintfoin is to be 
feen. The plants, in all probability, did not 
furvive the firft year. 

Much of the limeftone land above Picki^ 
ering is of a fimilar nature : this accounts 
for the mifcarriages which have taken place^ 

Neverthelefs, the tops of fome of the lime- 
ftone quarries (as the Caftle BankJ tcrmit 
nate in loofe ftones mixt with grey, efBoref- 
cent mould, and have fiflures containing efHo- 
refcent matter, which, I find, is purely calcare- 
ous. Among thefe faintfoin no doubt would 
flourifli. There may be confiderable patches 
of this land; and they appear to me to be 
well worth fearching for. To throw away 
feed, and perhaps two or three years crops, 
merely on fuppofition, is highly imprudent. 
But a few hours, or a few days, expended in 
the fearch of a proper foil, might t^ tinie 
well employe4. 

H4 The 
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Th« great apvantaoe or saintfoin, and 
that >yhich diftinguifties it in a ftriking man^ 
net from all other crops ^ is that of its feeding 
principally helow the field of Ordinary vegeta^ 
tion: bringing up to the furface vegetable 
matter, which, without it, would for ever 
have laip ufclefs tp agriculture ; and enrichr 
ing the cultivator with treafqrcs which^ withT 
put its afliftancc, might as well have been 
^tuatcd at the earth*s center % While he is. 
annually reapipg a crop of the moft nutrhi- 
pus herbage agriculture is at prefent acquaint- 
ed vyith, his foil, fo far fron^ being exhaufted^ 
' is in, all probability gathering ftrength to en- 
^le it to throw out, in future, a^fucceffion of 
arable crops : befides the additional advan- 
tage arifing from the quantity of manure^ 
which he has been extracting from the; bowels 
of the ^arth, by twenty or thirty crpps of 
faint foin, 

NATURAL 

* On the Malron fide of the Vale, // hfaU^ the roati 
of faintfoin have been traced to the depth of fourteea 
feet. I have feen roots, which near the furfaciC ba^p 
been nearly as thick as an ordinary \valking-canc. 
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12. 

NATURAL GRASSES, 

IN A PISTRICT where grafsland abounds j 
and where the foil varies from *the coldeft 
play to the moft fertile loam ; and from this 
to the moft barren fand in the bleakeft iitu- 
ation ; the spe<5ies of grassland muft be 
in fome meafurc indefinite. 

But in the GRASSLAND MANAGEMENT, thc 

intrinfic quality of the soil is lefs attended tq 
than its fttuation^ with refpedt to ^rynefs an4 
mijiurer-r^armth and coolmfs. 

In this quarter of the Vale, three species 
of grafsland are fufficiently djfcriminablc tq 
pierit feparate defcriptions : nan^ely, 

1 . Low-land Grafs ; 

2. Middle-land Grafs 5 

3. Up-land Grafs, 

I. Low-land Grass. This is provin- 
fUUy 9aU^d ingland^ or iNGS,-^a tertn 

fynonimousi 
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fynonjmous with MEADOW, as ufedin fomc 
Piftrifts; or car, which is fynonimous with 
^ARSH or FEN, and with the meadow of Nor- 
folk* 

While the Vale lay in its open ftate, the 
JKGS were the only mowing ^^nds it contginedt 
Jn ordinary fituations, all the land which lay 
out of the water's way was converted to ar^i- 
pie or common-field land; or to common 
fajlure grounds. 

The Ings are invariably situated low ; 
by the fides of rivers or rivulets ; generally 
lying flat, and fijbieft to l?e overflowed iq 
times of flopcls. 

Jhc SOIL of the Ingland is moftly a firm 
tenacious clay, on a cold retentive fubfoil. 
In feme places the clay is covered with a fl:rc\- 
tun) of black vegetable mould : generated, 
probably, by the overflowing of fprings, 
while the land lay in a ftate of nature, before 
common-fhores and ditches were qpened. 

The HERBAGE pf the lowlands of Pic- 
I!:ering confifts chiefly of the following 
plants ; which I have endeavoured to plfice 
Recording to their frequency in the openings^ 
^'{lich hav? in all probability been mown, 

\vithovit 
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without intermiffion, during the laft thour 
fand years. 

Many of the plants in the lower part of 
the lift may not grow in theft old-mown 
grounds ; but are common on the fame foil, 
and in a fimilar fituation, where the ground i^ 
inclofedj and may have been paftured^ and im- 
proved by draining^ &c. but has never been 
flowed. 

Provinchh JJnnean. Englijh. 

pig - leaves, — ot^pordon acanibiumy^r^ cotton 

thiftlc. 
plue-caps,—y2-i?^/^ fuccifa, — meadow fc^- 
bious. 

fanguiforba officinalis, '^me^idow burner, 
juncu^ articulatus J— ]o\nttd ruih. 
Clock-fea ves, — fcb<enus nigricans , --r- blacl^* 
headed bog-rufli, 

(ardamine pratenjjs, --r-commovi ladies^ 

fmock. 
^etonica opcinalis *, — rbetony. 

Hpnpenny, 

* Betony. This is a common article of herbage 
in the grafslands of this Diftrid ; abounding in almoft 
every foil, and in every fituation> from the marfli to 
the mountain. The term Wood Betony is ill applied 
f 9 it ; at leafi in ^hif div jfioa of the Ifl^nd. 
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Provincial. Linnean. Englijh. 

Henpenny, — rhinanthus crijla-galli^ — yellow 
rattle. 

Valeriana dioica, — niarfh valerian. 
anemone ncmorofa^ — wood anemone ! 
jiincus campeJlris,T^gv:i(S'Vu{h^ 
Crakefeet, — orches^-r-ovchKcs, 
Segs,— ^^nV^/,— fcdges. 
l^^iy^ecdSy-^hokus l^inqlus^ — meadow fofcT 
grafs. 

anthoxantbum oioratum^ — vernal, 
* poa trivialis^ — common poe. 
agroflis canina, — brown bent grafs. 
i^riza f»<?i3f/tf,— trembling-grafs. 
feftuca duriufcuhj — hard fefcue-grafs. 
eiracarulea^ — purple air-grafs. 
phleum nodp/umy^^hu\hous cat*s-tail gri^j}, 
0roius tuberofusy — bulbous pea. 
lotus corniculatusy — birdsfoot trefoil. 

kyppcbari's radUatay long- rooted 

hawkweed. 
.ferratula iinSloria^ — dyer's faw-wort. 
if (hillea ptarmica, "-"gook tongue. 
fencedanum filaus,—mc2i^ow faxifrage. 
vicia cracca, — blue-tufttd vetch. 
polygala vulgaris, — milkwort. 

pedicular is 
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Provincial. Linncun. Englijh. 

pedicularis palujtrii^ — rtiarlh loufe- 
wort. 

jfir^ea uhnaria^ — meadow fwcer. 

lythrum falicaria ■ — fpiked willovvherbv 

arundo calamagro/liSy'— hedge reed. 

carduus palujiris—mzxih ihiftlc*. 

lychnis flos-cuculij-^tntzdow campion. 
Seaves,— 3/«;;rtfj effufus^ — common rnfh. 
Refhes,-^«;;r«i injlexus, — wire rufh. 

cineraria paluftris^ — marfli flcabane, 

Horfeknobs, — centaurea jacea^ meadow 

knobvveed; 

acbillea millefotium^ — milfoil, 

ParnaJJia palujiri3, — grafs of Pa(rnafriis.' 

ccrtijiium vulgarum.^-^^oi'mnon moufc- 
ear, 

potentilla onferina, — ^filverwecd. 

avena Jlavefcens ^--^yeWovf oat-grafs.- 

lolium perenne^—T^y-gr^f?,. 
Windleftraws, — cynofurtts cnJafa^-^cTc!\:cd 
dogVtail. 

feftuca ehticr—izW fefciie. 

agrojiis alba^ — ^^marlh bent-grafs, 

alopecurus geniculat us, -^Hote fox taiK 

fejluca ftuitans j'^^^oiz fcfcue. 
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ProvinciaL Linnearti Englifb% 

Bulls foreheads, — aira cafpetofa^ — turfy air- 
grafs. 
latbynis praterifis^ — meadow vetehling. 
Srifolium pratenje^ — meadow trefoil* 
lotus corniculatuSj — ^birdsfoot trefoil. 
ranunculus acris, — common crowfoot. 
ranunculus repcns, — creeping crowfoot. 
Sourdocken,— r^wfx tff^/^,-*common forreU 
angelica Jylvejlris, — wild angelica* 
comarum paluftre — marfli cinquefoil. 
cbryfanthemum leucantb.-^ox-cye daifey. 
bypericum quadrangulumy — St. Peter's 

^rt. 
prunella vulgaris ^ — ^felf-heal. 
Woodwefti,™ ^^«(/>^ tinSoriOy — dyer's broom* 
faltx^ — dwarf bitter willow. 
epilobium parvifiorum, — fmall-flowered 

willow-herb. 
eriophorum vaginatum^ — cotton-rulh. 
fpergula nodofa^ — marfh fpurrey. 
Bog vio\^t, '"pinguicula vulgaris, — bog violet. 
hydr ceo tele vulgaris, — penny -wort. 
lyfimachia nummukria^ — money-wort* 
tnentk^e^ — mints. 
poljganum hydropiper^-'-itrnvtviCcd. 

fium 
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J^rovmciai. Linnedn. Engtijh. 

Jiiim nodijlorum y^'*crtc\)ir\g water-parf' 

ncp. 
caUhapaluflris,-'"tmx{h'i'n2ivigo\d. 
iris pfeud-acorusy— yellow flag. 

Threefold,— tnejjyanthes lrifoliatay"'bog''hevLn4 
equifstum paltifire^^—m^vih horfetall. 
galium paluftre^—whAtt bedftraw. 
veronica beccahungay---hxoo\LA\me. 
Jifymbrium nafturtiumy—wziex-Qxeis^ 
The PRODUCE of this fpecies of old graf&- 
land is much below par. The qtfality may 
be judged of by the herbage it bears ^ and 
the quantity y even on the inclofcd parts, is not 
great. The parts \vhich yet remain as open 
common meadow, are ftill lefs produftive. 
The furface in many places is.more than half 
of it occupied by the leaves of the cotton- 
thistle ; and in others, entire patches are 
covered with the bog-rush. The medial 
produce about half a load of hay (if it me- 
rits the name) an acre- The rent five to 
eight fliillings. 

General Observatiovs. Neverthelefs, 
it appears demonftrably, from the patches of 
torn which are intermixed with this lowland 

grafs. 
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grafs, that its prcfent unprddudtivenefs is not 
fo much owing to the nature of the foil or the 
jRtuationSy as to the age and the prefent q^ua- 
lily of the herbage. 

A ftrdnger Inftance tieed riot be produced 
of the great impropriety, infome cafes^ of ob- 
ftinatcly withhdlding permiffion to break up 
bid grafslandi 

Who; but a mere botanift, can fee Without 
difguft his eftate occupied by fuch a tribe of 
weeds as are here enumerated ? efpecially 
when the means of extirpation are fo eafy 
and fo profitable; All that is rcquifite t6 
tender the land of double its prefent value^ 
is to annihilate the prefent fward, ^nd raife 
Up a frelh one in its place: in doing which^ 
if properly done, a courfe of corn*crops may 
be profitably taken; 

But neither the foil nor the fituation df 
lands oi this nature fit them for a coniinuanci 
bf arabli crops. I'hey ought to be ufed as a . 
)neans only of purging the foil frotii its fbrmeir 
impurities, and rendering it fit for the rece{>- 
tion and nouriflimerit of herbage ; every bladi 
^nd leaf of which is nutritive-. 

u 
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In the inftance under notice, the renova- 
tion of the fward is now rendered eafily prac- 
ticable. The Commiffioners of Inclofure fot 
this townlhip, with a degree of judgement 
and fpirit which do them the greateft credit, 
and for which the townlhip will for ages be 
indebted to them, have funk a common^fliore 
through the center of thefe lowlands, every 
acre of which is now pldwable ; eonfequentljf 
every owner may now choofe whether he will 
continue a fward of paluftrean weeds, equally 
unprodudive atid innutritious to ftock ; or 
ivhether he will convert iit into nourifliment 
for a courfe of corn-crops, and replace it 
with a fward of graffes and legumes equally 
produftive and nutritious. 

How many thoufand acres of land in thefe 
kltigdonls now lie, or might eafily be placed^ I 
in a fimilar ptedicament* 

II. MiDDLE-LAKD GRASS. ThlS COnfifts of 

the prime part of the common-field land^ laid 
down to grafs in the natural way^ which has 
been mentioned. 

The SITUATION €ool^ but in general dry 
enough to permit the foil to bear ftock in 
winter. 

Vol. II. 1 The 
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The SOIL a rich fandy loam : the cooler 
parts deep, and mixed with a few pebbles ; 
the higher parts ihallower^ with a mi:^turc of 
redftones : equally productive of grafs and 
corn. 

The HERBAGE coflfifts of the following 
plants. The lafl twelve fpecies grow prin- 
cipally near the hedges, or toward home- 
ftalls ; but are fometimes found in the areas 
of fields. 

Provincial. Linnean. Engli/b. 

Windlcftraws — cynofurus. crifiata — crefted 
dogstail. 

daSylis glomerata:^rch2Lrd gvzfs^ 
agrojfis r^»/»tf— brown bent-grafe. 
antho^jzntbum odoratum-^ymizX^ 
White grafs— ri?tf/r//j lanatus — meadow foft-^ 
graft. 

briT^ media — trembling grafs. 
Gvena flavefcens-^ytWovi oat-graft. 
Rye grafs— M^w perenm — raygrafs. . . 
poa trivialis — common poe. 
. poa annua — dwarf ^oe. 
p9a pratenjis — meadow poe. 
ulopecurus praUnfts — meadow foxtail. 

fe^uc€ 
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Provincial. Linnean. Englijb. 

feftuca elatior-^tM fefcuct 
fejiuca duriufcula — hard fefcye^ 
bromus mcllis-^ioft brome-grafs. 
avena elatior-^t^M oat-grafsv 
cvena fnbefcens — trough oat-grafs, 
agroftis capiUms — fine bent-grafs. 
bordium i»«ri!»««i— comtoon barley-grafs, 
juncus campeftris — grafs rufli. 
YC^gr2Ss'^lantago lanse^lalus — ^narrow plan-; 

tain. 
Red clover — trifolium pratenfe-^-^titz^o^ trc* 

'foil. 
White clover-— trifoUum repens — • creeping 

trefoil. 
Trefoil — trifolium procumhins — procumbenc 
trefoil. 

lotus corniculaius — birdsfoot trefoiU 
latbyrus pratenjis^^mtzdow vetchling. 
Fitches — viciafativa — meadow vetch. 
ranunculus acris — common crowfoot. 
ranunculus repens — creeping crowfoot. 
ranunculus bulbofus — bulbous crowfoot, 
leontodon taraxacum — common dandelion, 
leontodon bifpidum — rough dandelion. 
bypochieris r^diV<?/^— long-rooted hawk- 
weed. 

1 2 Hen-r 
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Provincial. Linnean. Englijh. 

Henpenny — rbinantbus criJtagalU — yellow 
rattle. 

betonica officinalis — ^betony. 
ceraftium vulgatum — common moufe-ear, 
valentia cruciafa—<:vo{svfovt. 
prunella vulgaris — felf heal. 
Birdseye — veronica cbam^irys^^ germander 
fpeedwelL 

ranunculus facaria — pilewort. 
Cowftriplings — primula verts — cowflip. 
Bairnworts— ^^///j perennis — daifey. 
Cufhia — berackum fpbondylium — cowparfnep. 
Horfeknobs — centaurea jacea — meadow knob- 
weed. 
Seggrums — fenecio jacohiea — common rag- 
wort. 

acbilUa millefolium — milfoil. 
Sourdocken — rumex acetofa — common forreh 
campanula rotundifolia — bluebells. 
plantago major — broad plantain. 
vicia cracca — bloe- tufted vetch. 
viciafepium — bufli vetch, 
ervum birfuium—two-kcdcd tare. 
tragopogon pratenfe— ytWow goatsbeard. 
agrimonia eupatoria—zgvimohj. 

geranium 
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Provincial. Linnean. Englijb. 

geranium pratenfe — crowfoot cranesbill. 
Mauls— f»tf/v^ fyheftris — common mallow. 

fHalva rotundifolia — ^round- leaved mallow. 
Cicely — cbierophyllum fylveftre—oxch^xd weed. 
Dockens — rumex crifpus — curled dock. 

rumex ^^/i^47/;V^j-^broad -leaved dock. 
urtica dioica — common nettle. 
The PRODUCE is fuch as may be expe&ed 
from t^itherbage^ the foil, and iht Jituation. 
An acre of fome of the lands lying immedi- 
ately round the town of Pickering, will af^ 
ford pajturage for a cow from Mayday to 
Michaelmas ; not by being forced with ma* 
nurc, but in its intrinfic nature. In general, 
three acres are allowed to two cows; but 
they are of uncommon fize, nearly equal to 
three middle-fized cows. ' 

The produce oibtrf is from one to two tons 
an acre in a common year. The quality of 
the hay, if well made, is very fine ; well- 
afFeded by every kind of flock j equally fit 
for cows and horfes, 

The RENT thirty ihilUngs to three pouncis 
an acre. The fummer-pafturage x>i a cow 
forty to fifty fliillings. 

I 3 3- Up^ 
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lILUp-LAND GRASS. In the uninclpfed ftatc 
this land was -partly in arable field, partly in 
upland pafturc for cattle and iheep. 

The SITUATION hilly, rifing fomcwhat 
abruptly above the middle-land. The fub- 
ftrufturc a limeftone rock, rifing in fome 
places up to the foil ; in others a fcam of 
redftone intervenes. 

The SOIL a loam, of different depths, 
mixed with redftone, or with limeftone. 
rubble. Some parts of this land, where the 
foil is deep and the redftone ftratum two ot 
three feet thick, may rank with the firft com^- 
land in thefe kingdoms. 

The HERBAGE which prevails on the old 
fwird of thefe uplands maybe feen in the fol- 
lowing lift : 
ProvinciaU Linnean. EngUJh. 

leontodon bifpidum — rough dandelion. 
plantago media — middle plantain, 
bypocharis radicata^ow-iootcd hawk- 
weed. 

leontodon taraxacum^comtnon dandelipo^ 
Kenpenny ~ rbinanthus crifia-galli — yellow 
rattle. 

cbryfantbemum leucant bemum — ox<yc, 
daifey. 

Mpun;^ 
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Provincial. Linnean. EngUJb. 

Mountain fiax''— //»//»! catbarticfm^^ ^wxgivi^ 
|lax, 

fllcbemilla vulgaris — ladies mantle, 
folygala ^/i^i^^m'-^milkwort, 
feftuca duriufcula — hard fefcue, 
antboxanthum odoratum-^ytxn^X^ 
.White grafs— ^^/(T//^ /^ir/i/iyj-^meadowfoft-grafs^ 
iavena puie/ccnS'-^Tough oat-grafs, 
avenaflavefcens — yellow oat-grafs, 
hriza media — trembling grafs. 
agrqftis canina — brown bent-grafs. 
dditylis glomerata — orchard grafs, 
poa trivialis — common poe, 
"Ry e-grafs-r-M«fw perenne — raygrafs, 
. "Windleftraws — (ynofurus criJiatus-'-^Tciicd dogs^ 
tail 

poa praUnfis-^-^mczdov/ poe. 
pbleum nods/urn — bulbous catstail-grafs, 
avena elaticr — tall oat-grafs. 
fejiuca m»tf— ^lheep*s fefcue^ 
juncus campejlris — grafs rufh, 
car^xfa^catilis ?— ^upland fedge. 
plant ago lanceolam-^tiSitTovf plantain. 
tied^clovcr—/r//^'««i^rtf/^»/^-Tnieadow trefoil. 
trifolium alpeftre^-^zlpinc trefoil,, 

I 4 White 
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Provincial. Unman. EngUJb. 

.White Qlowtx-^trifotium rifp«w— creeping txt^ 

foil. 
TT^ticiX-r^trifolium tigrarium — hop trefoil. 

lotus comiculatus'^hirdsfoot trefoil. 

latbyrus ^rtf/^i— meadow vetchling. 

orobus tuberofus — ^bulbous pea. 

anthyllis vulneraria — ladiesfinger; 

galium verum — yellow bedftraw. 

campanula rotundifolia — ^bellflower. 

veronica chamnedryS'^gfiTmzndtr fpeed- 
well. 

eupbrajia odontites — red eyebright. 

eupbrafia officinalis — common eyebright. 

foalantia cruciata — croffwort. 

eeraftium vulgatum'^coijfnmoxi moufe-ear. 

letonica officinalis — bctpny. 

prunella vulgaris — felf heal. 
Cowftriplings — primula veris — cowilip. 

ranunculus ficaria — pilewort. 
Dog-daifies — bellis perennis — daifey. 

draba v^r^^— »whitlow-wort. 

thymus ferpyllutn—vflld thynie. 

potentilla reptans — creeping cinquefoih 
Horfeknobs— r^^/^^r^/^y^^r^tf—meadow knob.^ 
weed. 

ranuftr 
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PrwinciaL Linnean. Englijh. 

ranunculus ^rr/i— common crowfoot. 

ranunculus rfp^^j— creeping crowfoot. 

Jedbiofa arvefffis-^fitld fcabious. 

fcabiofa columbaria — mountain fcabious, 
Bluecaps—y?^^/(7/i^^«ya-rmeadow fcabious. 
Yernuts — bunium bulbocaftanum — earthnut. 

acbillea millefolium — milfoil^ 
Scggrums-^yjr»m^ Jacob cea — ragwort, 

beracleum /pbondylium^^coyrpzrfMp. 

crcbis mafcula — male orchis. 

crcbis morio-rrriooVs orchi?. 

crcbis ujiulaia^^up\2.nd orchis. 

poterium fanguiforba — upland burner. 

origanum vulgare — wild marjoram. 

fpir^ea filipendula — df op wort, 

agrimonia eupatoria — agrimony. 

Valeriana officinalis'-^mediczl valerian. 

marrubium vulgare — horehound. 

fanicula europaa — fanicle. 

gentiana centaurium — centaury gentian^ 

refeda luteola — weld. 

crepis teHorum — fmooth crepis. 

fiellaria graminea — meadow ftichwort, 

vicia cracca — ^blue-tufted vetch. 

ervufn birfutum^two'kcdcd twe. 

^er^- 
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Provincial. Unnean. EngUJb^ 

geranium r»^^//j»««r-^ftinking cranes^ 

bilK 
geranium dijfeflum^^ggtd cranesbill, 
geranium cicutarium -^ hemlock- leaved- 

cranesbill. 
Jherardia arvenjis — field Iherard. 
Jbieraceum pilocella -^ mouk'C2iX hawk^ 

weed, 
apbanes <aw«j^j-r-parfleypert, 
Prakens-r-^/mi tf^«f7/»rt— brakes, 
gur-thiftle— <rtfr^a»i lanceolatus — fpear thidle, 
carduus »«/<j»j— nodding thiftle, 
c'ardms eriophorus—-^oo\\y^ht2idtdi thiftle, 
^ferratula ^^;f^j— common tiiiftle. 
Jled thiftle— f^ri«»j palupis-^mdirih thiftle, 

farlim ^'«/^^w— carline thiftle, 
Kuftburn — ononis arvenjis — reftharrow. 
Cat-whin — rcfa fpinojijjima — burnet rofe. 

The p.RODucE, in a dry year, little or no^ 
thing. On a par of years, half a ton of hq^ 
|in acre. The ordinary allowance for a fum-? 
iner pajlurageoi a cow, twp or three acres. 
.The REST ten to thirty fliillings. 
Land bearing this defcription is entirely 
\infit iox psrennial ley. Corn-crops ijotermixecj 

witU 
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whh TEMPORARY LEY ate much more fuitr 
able to its nature. 

The MANAGEMENT OF GRASSLAND in thlS 

pountry now requires to be delineated. 

The OBJECTS are bay ?|nd f(ifturage ; each 
of which will require to be feparately confir 
4ered. But there are fome oeneral mat- 
ters which are common to them both, and 
Remand a previous cpnfideration* Thefe are<^ 

1. Praining, 4. Weeding, 

2. Clearing, ^. Manuring. 

3. Drefling^ 

I, 2. Draining, Clearing. Thefe twp 
pperations have been already fpoken of fuffi- 
ciently under the general management of 
4RABLE I.ANP, cxccpting fp far as relates to 
clearing away anhbilk. 

Here, as in mpft places, this operation 1% 
too much neglefted. When pradifed, the 
hills are either taken off with a paring-fpadcji 
or perhaps a plow, level with the furrounding 
(ward, and carted into hollows, &c. few- 
ing the hillfteads with hay-feeds j or, in one 
inftance, I faw the cap of the hill firft taken 
off thin, and when the body of the hill wa$ 
|[ernoyed, the cap was laid upon the hillftead. 

But 
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But this IS ineligible. No implement can 
come upon the furface to drefs it •, and tho 
caps are liable tp be mifplaced by cattle and 
other ftock. 

The praftice of gelding * has lately been 
introduced. The greateft nicety of the art, 
I find, lies in clearing away the fkirts of the 
core efFeftually ; fo that when the flaps arc 
returned, a rim, rifing above the furrounding 
furface, be not left for the moulding-lledgc 
pr other implement to lay hold of. 

If this operation be performed in autumriy 
the frofts and rains of winter will temper the 
cores, and in the firft dry weather of fpring 
the riioiildiiig-ficdge will readily rcducethcm^ 
and lodge them at the roots of the grafs. 

If the operation be imperfcftly done, or the 
lumps of core remain ftubborn, a heavy rol/ 
Icr fhould be run over the furface before the 
uioulding-fledge be ufcd. 

No man who has attended to the quality of 
xki^berlage cf ant-hills needs any argument ta 
convince him of the propriety of bellowing 
a little attention on the moll eligible means 
of extirpation. 

3. Dres- 
♦ Sec No?.F. EcoN. Vol. II. p. Ss- 
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3. Dressing meadows. The Vale huf- 
bandmen are peculiarly affiduous in this de- 
partment of the management of grafsland^ 
which, in the fpring of the year, engages 
much of their attention. The dung and 
molehills are generally fpread repeatedly^ 
and the ftones and wood afiiduoully gathered 
off. The ground intended for hay is more 
particularly attended to ; but pafture-grounds 
are paid their ibare of attention^ 

" Moulding/* that is fpreading dung and 
molehills, is either done wholly by band with 
a ** moulding-rake /* namely, a Ihort flat* 
headed rake with four flat teeth (a tool not 
uncommon in other Diftridls) ; or by the 
means of a "moulding-fledge" (fee Imple- 
MENTs), an implement introduced into this 
country fome twenty or thirty years ago. 

The firft moulding is given the firft dry 
days of fpring ; generally about Candlemas. 
Old mole-hills are found to get heavy and 
firm by lyings and if horfe-dung be not bro- 
ken while moift, it is difficult to be got to 
pieces *. 

The 

* I have met with one mftance of moulding fajiurt 
grounds ayt Michatlmas^ (when ftock is here ufually tranf- 

fcrred 
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The foil muft become firm before the 
fledge can be ufed with propriety. After the 
furface has been poliihed by this, it is finally 
looked oyer, with the rake; efpecially round 
the borders^ where the fledge ttiay have left 
it unfiniflied; 

Hand-moulding is doiie entirely by wo- 
men; Wages 6d; a day. 

This may be a proper place to mentioii 
an opinion which I have met with in this 
Diftridt refpefting moles. 

A tiian whqfe examinations are feldonti fu* 
perficial, is clearly of opinion, that moles arc 
tifeful to the farmer. And under this ideai 
he has not had a mole killed upon his farm 
during the laft twenty years ! He believes 
them to be ufeful in draining the foil; iri 
communicating air to the roots of plants ; in 

raifing 

fcrrcd from pafture grounds to after-grafs,) apra£dce 
which ought to be univerfally adopted. The furface 
IS then generally open enough to admit the dung whicK 
is fpread upon it ; whereas, in fpring, being ipread 
over a furface faturated with water, it is probable that 
much of it is wallied away with heavy rains, or diffi- 
pated by frofls. Moulding in early autumn is fimilar 
in its effedls to the practice of manuring grafsland at 
that feafon. 
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raifmg freih mould upon grafsland ; and ia 
killing worms ; which, he conceives, feed up. 
on the roots of grafs and corn. 

That moles are ufeful to cold ftrong-textured 
land, and to grafsland in general, is probably 
a faft; and this may account for the opinion 
under notice ; which was formed on foil' of 
that defcription ; or on grafsland of a more 
loamy nature. 

But admitting that moles ate ufeful upon 
cold ftrong grafsland, it does not follow that 
they likewife are ufeful on lights tbin-foikd^ 
arable land. Their mifchiefs, here, are too 
obvious to be over-looked. 

With refped to worms, too, moles are pro* 
bab|y mifchievous. No evidence, I appre- 
hend, has ever been produced of tlieir feed- 
ing 0X1 the roots of vegetables. 1 fpeak of 
the common earth-worm ; not of the grubs 
of beetles, &c. They are faidto draw leaves 
and other vegetable fubftances into the 
ground ; but to what end is only conjeftur- 
cd. It may be in purfuance of the wifeft 
dilates, and for the beft of purpofes. 

I mention this fubjed, becaufe I believe it 
is new to the public ; and I mention it in this 

curfory 
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curfory way, becaufe I have not yet had op- 
portunity of ftudying it maturely. It ap* 
pears to me, however^ a fubjeft of the firft 
importance in Rural Economics : for meanly 
as we are habituated to think of this lowly 
drudge, the profperity of the vegetable and 
animal creation may hinge upon iu Its na- 
tural hiftory appears to me a fiibjefl: of fuf* 
ficient importance to engage the attention of 
any man ; let his abilities and pretetifions be 
what they may : and it is a fubjeft which 
any man of leifure may apply himfelf td 
without difficulty. 

4. Weeding grassland. This depart- 
ment of the grafsland management is to6 
little attended to. Beds of the common tbiftle 
are too frequently fufFered to feed in paftures^ 
to the great nuifance of the neighbourhood j 
while both meadows and paftures are not un- 
frequently difgraced with the dock \ ■ a weed 
which requires much Icfs induflry to extir- 
pate it. ^ 

I met with an inftance of a rrieadow, foul 
in the extreme with knobweed^ cured by^paf- 
turing it repeatedly with Jheep in the fpringi 

Ragwort 
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Ragwort I have knowa killed in the fame 
manner* 

I likewife met with an inftance, here, of 
a bed of docks being deftroyed by fwim ; or 
by mowing. The fadt was, a large patch of 
docks as thick as they could grow upon the 
ground were liable to the bite of fwine (fome 
fpecies of which will feed on them with avi- 
dity) ; and what they left was repeatedly 
mown off; perhaps twice or thrice in a fum- 
mer, for a fucceflion of years. At length 
they vaniflied as by a charm ; and were fuc- 
ceeded by a thick fward of the finer graffes. 

Perhaps neither the fwine nor the fithe 
bould be faid with ftridlnefs to have killed 
thefe docks •, which, it appears to me, evi- 
dently, did of age. No vegetable is eVerlaft- 
ing. Some are annual, fome are biennial^ 
brhers perennial. But the age, or natural 
life of perennial btrhs has not perhaps been 
attended td. We may howev^er take it for 
granted, without experience, that all plants 
which propagate their fpecies by feed alone, 
may be fubdued by perfevering to prevent 
their fcediqgl All that we want to know 
ftom experience is their feveral agejs } in or- 

VoL. 11. K der 
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der that wc may calculate the difference be- 
tween the expence of heading them from 
time to time, and that of deftroying them at 
once by eradication. 

5. Manuring grassland. The dung- 
cart is feldom drawn on to grafsland. The 
quantity of dw$g which Is made in the Dif- 
tridt (fee Farmyard Man.) is fmall ; and 
is chiefly applied to arable land ; while the 
collefting of mud^ roadjiuff, and other mate- 
rials, melioratipg to grafsland, is fliamefully 
neglefted. 

Foddering on grafs in winter is chiefly 
depended upon as an equivalent for its ex- 
hauftion by hay ; and pajlured ground is con- 
fidered as (landing in no need of extraneous 
afll (lance. 

If a piece of mown ground were to have 
the whcle of the crop returned to it in fod- 
dcr, and in a proper manner, it is probable 
that fuch ground might be repeatedly mown 
without being materially exhaufted. But 
the foddering fliould certainly be general to 
the whole piece ; beginning on one fide, and 
tealhiffg it regularly in the Norfolk manner 

(fee 
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(fee NdRF. Ecom. Art. Turn eps), until the 
oppofite fide be reached : not partially under 
the hedge, as is generally the cafe here. The 
hedges are, no doubt, crept to for fhelter; 
in windy weather, efpecially, hay will not lie 
in an expdfcd plac6: but Certainly the hedges 
ought to be confidered ais a refource to fly to 
in ftormy weather ; returning to the area of 
the field whehevei" the ftorm abate. 

The GOOD EFFECT of foddering on any 
grafsland^ wbicb will hear the tteaMng offtock 
in winter^ is evident to common obfervatlon. 

The great danger to land which is inclin- 
ed to tenacity y is that of its being caught in tH 
Hrougbt offpring ; before the fward be reliev- 
ed by rains or by frdfts • which, by temper- 
ing the furfade, is obferverd to releafe the 
graflbs froni their confinement in the footfteps 
tif ftock. On fuch land the foddering Ihould 
not be continued too* late in the fpring. 

On Ught4aHd grafs many advantages arife 
from this praftice; The fodder is laid up, 
and the manure carried on at a fmall expence. 
The contexture of the foil is improved, and 
inofs (the greateft enemy of land of this de- 
K^ fcription]^ 
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fcription) checked or dcftroyed by the trcad« 
ing of ftock. There can be no doubt that^ 
• in fotne cafes, and under proper manage- 
ment, Hacking hay in the field, and fod- 
dering with it on the land it grew on, may 
be pcrfeftly eligible. Much depends up- 
on the nature of the land, and much upon 
whether the- given piece of grafs, or the ara- 
ble land in the fame occupation, is moft in 
want of melioration. 

But advantageous as this management Biay 
be in fome cafes to light land grafs^ a ftriking 
inftance of the inutility of ttathing Jliff landi 
in winter^ with Iheep, occurred in this neigh- 
bourhood. A piece of low cold retentive 
(but well-fheltered) Ingland was foddered 
upon, during a fucceflion of fevere weather^ 
until its furface w.as black with dung. Great 
cxpeftations of improvement were formed ; 
but no fenlible benefit whatever followed. 

From this and other inftailces of a fimilar 
nature, it is more than probable that teatbing 
clofely-textured land in wini^r^ is equally in- 
eligible as manuring it in winter; an impro^ 
pricry which I am fully convinced of from? 

my 
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my own priadtice •, and which all countries are 
beginning to be aware of. I am afraid, howr 
ever, that the principal part of the little ma- 
nure which is fet upon grafsland in this Dif- 
trid, is carried on during the frofts of win- 
ter ; the wprft time invention can devife. 

Lime is, in the general idea of the country^ 
rather injurious than beneficial to grafsland^ 
Evidences are produced againft it { but they 
^re not conclufiye : the trials whfch are faid 
to have been madie were gn cold retentive 
foils 9 the leaft likely, perhaps, to be im- 
proved by Jin^e. To corn-crops* lime is moft 
beneficial on dry warm foils j and fome rcr 
cent experience here ihews, that on fuch foils 
lime is beneficial to grafs. 

A quantity of lime having been fcattercd 
accidentally on fward, it was obferved to in- 
jure the herbage confiderably for the firft 
three or four years. This of courfe corro- 
borated the opinion of its being injurious to 
grafs. But in a few years more this inciden- 
tal patch became much fuperior to the reft 
pf the piece it lies in ; and has now continu? 
^d to be fo for fome years. The foil a middle 
Ipam, on a rocky fubftratum, 

K 3 This 
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This led to an experiment with a fmaller 
quantity ; oamely, four chaldron an acre % 
pn a piece of declining mofiy fward» on a 
burning fand, in an upland fituation. 

This experiment was made lafi autumiu 
The prefent ftateof it isftriking(Sept. 1787). 
The entire countenance of the land is changed : 
the fward has acquired a dark-green healthy 
colour ; and the mofs has already moft of it 
difappeared: while the remainder of the 
piece (the whole eaten with fheep) is cover- 
ed with a fleece of mofs intermixed with 
parched ft raw- coloured herbage. 

Thus far, and as far as one experiment 
will go, this under notice is decifively in fa- 
vour of lime being beneficial to a fcorching 
upland foil. For reviving the produdlivc- 
nefs of old iheep-walks and rabbit-warrens 
lime may, perhaps, be found a moft profit- 
able manure. 

A remarkable incident occurs this year 
(1787) near' Pickering. Part of the com- 
mon has been, I believe, time imtpemorial, 
in ufe as a whitening-ground-— provincially, 
<• bleaching-greens." — The foil, drift fand 
left by a brook which frequently overflows 
thqfe greens ; the fubfoil gravel ; left in all 

pro* 
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proability by the brook in fhifting its chan- 
nel from time to time. Neverthelefs, fuch 
was the fuperficial appearance of this valley 
while it was ufed as a whitening-ground, that 
the Commiflioners under the Inclofure valued 
the land (laft furamer a dry feafon) at forty 
to fifty Ihillings rent an acre. But this year, 
the bleaching being difcontinucd, it has 
turned out not worth fifty-pence an acrej 
notwithftanding the uncommon power which 
vegetation has this year every where ejfe niaT 
nifefted ♦. 

The parts where the webbs have ufually 
lain, arc evident to common obfervation : 
fcarcely a blade of grafs has this year Ihewn 
itfelf upon them. Even the fcdges and other 
paluftrean weeds, which attempt to grow, are 
not able to hide the dead-looking fand among 
which they are rooted. The foil, naturally 
weak, is at prefent evidently exhaufted. But 
query, how has this exhauftion been effbded ? 
By the lime wjhich h^s been ufed in bleach-p 
ing? Or by the watering which it has here- 
K 4 tofore 

• A ftriking evidence this of the caution requifite tq 
))c ufed \>YJlrangers m cftimatii^g the vglue of land. 
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tofore conftantly had through the fummer ? 
Or by the warmth of tkn webbs ; which, aft* 
ing 9S a gardener's frame, has induced the. 
foil to exert itfelf beypnd its natural ftrength ?. 
The cfFeA is well afcertained j but evident 
and intcrefting as i^ is, it appear^ to rne dif- 
ficult to be accounted for fatisfailorily. 

Having thus paffed through the general 
management of grafsland, it will now b^ pro- 
per to particularize, 

1. The Management of Meadows^ 

2. The Management of Paftures. 

I. Meadows. All old graftland which is 
mown is here called ^^ meadow;*' whether, 
its fituation be low or high, dry or mpift It 
is merely a term in contradiftind:ioa to pas- 
ture, or " fummer-caten*' ground; which 
name it may take the enfuing year ; it being 
a pretty common praftice to mow and fum- 
mer-eat alternately. 

This, however, is far from being ^ gene* 
ral practice ; the fame lands will be mown, 
and others will be ufed as cow-paflufe, for. 
feveral years fucceflively. But of the land, 
v^hich is defcribed above as midland grafs, 

an 
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an alternacy, though not perhaps annual and 
regular, generally takes place. . # 

In defcribins the management of mea- 
DOWLAND, a fourfpid diyiGon of the fubje^ 
will be requifite. 

1. Spring Management ; 

2. Haying 5 

3. After-grafs; 

4* Winter Management. 

I. Spring Management of Mbadows* 
The general practice is to ** cat" them until 
Old May 'day ; when the ftocfc is transferred tq 
the pafture-grounds— — and the meadows^ 
finally Ihut up for hay. 

In this climature the pradice is injudici- 
ous. It throws hay-time too backward in a 
common year. And if dry weather fet in 
early, the ground, having no covering, is 
parched with drought," and the crop of hay^ 
ferbaps^ thereby leflfencd. 

In Surrey, and rQund the metropolis, 
grounds intended to be mown are fcrupu- 
loufly freed from ftock early in the fpring j 
pot a fpring Ihoot is cropped. This is the, 
Qppofite extreme ; and, if the land will b^ar. 
ftock, is alfo improper. Some valuable 

fpring- 
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fpring-feed is loft; the frofts deftroying that 
which would be of Service to ftock. 

Land may in general be eaten until old 

LADY-DAY or the MIDDLE OF ApRIL, WlthoUt 

injuring the crop of hay. Early weeds, and 
the ranker grafles, are choaked, by which 
means the better bottom grafles are fuffered 
to rife, and to ripen with them. 

2. Haying. To give a minutial account 
of this department of the grafsland manage- 
ment, it will be requifite to confider feparate-r 
}y the following fubdivifions ; 

I. Mowing; 3. Laying- up; 

^. Making; 4» Expenditure. 

1. Mczving. This is done chiefly by the 
V day's mowing/* which is aq inaccurate 
acre; fomctimcs more, but generally lefs- 
than a ftatute acre ; old inclofed meadows 
tavingbeen reckoned from time immemo-» 
rial, fo many " day mowings ;'* and whethef-. 
they are in reality a greater or lefs number of 
acres, they are confidered as fp many day^' 
works. 

The wages for mowing, one'fhilling to; 
etcyhcecn-pcnce a day and board. Little or 
no mowing is done by the acre, A nian^ 

fcldcm 
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feldom mows more than his day-mowing ^ 

'which, if he be a good hand, he performs 

in a few hours, in the mornifig and evening; 

generally lying by in the middle of the 

•day. 

The Yorkftiire mowers labour hard during 
the Ihort hours they work : their fithes are 
of uncommon length, and they take their 
fwath of unufual width 5 feldom lefs than 
three yards ; fome of them ten or eleven feet 
wide ; and, what is I believe peculiar to them, 
they invariably *' keep ftroke;" that is, all 
ftrike together as one man : a pradlice which 
is at leaft pleafing to look at^ 

2. Making. All countries, I find, abound 
in bad haymakers ; and fome are deftitute oiF 
good ones. The country under furvey may 
be faid to be above par ; and that is as mvich 
as can be faid of it. Quantities of hay are 
annually wafted, and ftill greater quantities 
Unneccffarily injured, through bad manager 
ment. It is feldom tedded fufficiently \ is 
frequently expofed all night abroad in catch- 
ing weather ; and in fuch weather is too of- 
ten carried before it be dry. 
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A fingular expedient is here pradifed to 
get it (as it is intended) out of harm-$ way. 
This is to put it into " pikes," or ftacklets 
of about a load eachr— before it be fit to be 
put into ftack ^ and, too frequently, before 
it be fit to be put into large cocks. This 
is confidered as a middle ftage ; in which it 
is to take a partial heat, and become pre- 
pared for the ftack, 

Jf hay be free from water-wet, but yet too 
full of fap to be truftcd in ftack, ^' piking" 
it may have its ufe. But it is more gene- 
rally made ufe of as a floyenly expedient for 
getting hay out of hand in a tedious fe^fon. 
In this cafe, however, it is rnoftly mifchie- 
vous. I have f^cn thefe pikes, when opened 
put to be carried to the ftack, white with 
IBOuld, black with rottennefs, and of every 
intermediate colour, excepting that whicl^ 
^loi-ie is defirable. But this good old wac^ 
(ecms to be declining. 

In the beft pradice of the Diftridt, the 
grafs, in fine weather, is tedded after the 
xiiowers •, or, in ihowery weather, as foon a? 
fi fair opportunity offers. In the evening, 
vnlefs due confidence can be placed in the 

weathetj^ 
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^^veather; it is put up into cocklets— pro'vin- 
«ially, ^* hippies f — made in different way^ 5 
-fome being fet up hollow with the faot and 
the head of the rake ; others in the common 
way with forks. As the hay has advanced 
in drynefs^ the hippies are increafed in fize; 

When a fair opportunity offers^ and the 
grafsis perfedly dry, the hippies are ** funi- 
dered \'* that is, broken out into beds in the' 
ufual manner 5 turned ; and again got up inter 
CocklctSi of fuch fize as the ftate of drynefs 
requires. When fufficiently dry, the hay is 
made into well-fized cocks; namely, about 
eight or ten to the load. 

When the crop is intended to be flacked 
on the piece it grew on, the firft-made part 
generally ftands iil thefe cocks until the 
whole, or the principal part of the remain* 
der, be ready for the (lack 5 which, by thisf 
means, is never expofed abroad in its firft 
ftages : a circumftance, however, which \% 
too commonly fufFered by Icfs judicidus hay- 
farmers. 

3. Laying up hay. The moft prevalent 
praftice is to ftack it in the field ; either foV 
the purpofe of foddering it on the ground^ 

or 
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or to be fetched home in frofty weather, or 
tvhen wanted. Much, however, is carried 
to the homeftall at hay-time ; fome to be 
flacked; others to be houfed; a praftice 
which, when room can conveniently be had,' 
feems to be in good eftimation. It is at oncd 
got out of the way of the weather^ and pro- 
bably into the place in which it will be 
wanted : the muftinefs of houfed hay, which 
is talked of in fome placeS;^ is not perceived 
in chis: 

The pradtice of stacking hay. in thk 
FIELD adds much to the eafe and difpatch of 
hay-time. If the flack be placed in the 
center of the ground, a confiderable part of 
the hay may be coUefted, without the trou- 
ble of loading it on to a carriage. 

If it be in large cocks, it is fometimes 
drawn to the (tack with or.e horfe, and a cart- 
rope put under the fkirts of the cork on the 
fides, and above the lkir:s on \.ac back part; 
giving the bend of the /ope fufficient hold 
of the hay, to prevent it: o::;: g drown from 
under the cock. The tv :• ^j;:cs of the rope 
pafs to a pair of hames ; 1 ■:i"f.': made fa ft on 
one Cdc, and kept in its •)l::co -vith a peg on: 

the 
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tlie other; the cock arrived at the (lack, 
^nd the peg drawn, the rope is difengaged; 

If the hay be abroad it is rowed in the 
vjfiial way, and is fometimes drawn together 
"V'lth a long pole (fix or eight feet long), 
-with a rope palTing from each end of it to the 
lames ; a man Handing or prefling upon the 
pole, to keep it down to its work, and make 
it clear the ground as it goes. This how- 
ever, though fimple, is a difficult bufinefs. 
More complex implements of various con- 
ftrudtions have therefore be^n contrived for 
this purpofe, 

Thefe implements are alfo ufed in cocking; 
and, when the quantity of dry hay is great, 
and hands fcarce, it eafes and expedites the 
lufinefs very confiderably. For, in this 
cafe, the main burden of the hay is drawn 
together by the team, the rakers having on- 
ly the bared ground to rake over ; following i 
the implement, and drawing the rakings to 
the part to be cleared by the next fweep of 
the implement ; beginning on one fide of 
the piece, and proceeding in this regular and 
expeditious manner to the other ; leaving the 

hay 



I 
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hay In large rows, eafily to be cocked ; 
dragged to the ftack ; or loaded ; as pcca- 
Eon may require. This expedient, how- 
iever, is far from being in general practice. 

When the ground near the (tack is clear-^ 
cd, and the ftack has rifen too high to be 
Conveniently forked on to frotn the ground^ 
the dutfkirts of the field are drawn togethci: 
in carrli^ges; 

In the beft pradiice of the Diftrift, tht 
ftack, if not very large (which ficld-ftacks 
feldom are), is never begun upon until a fuf- 
ficiency of hay be dry to get it above the eaves 
the Srft day. If the whole be ready, thb 
hiiddle of the ftack is rounded up, and the 
remainder fet in tall " pikes'* by the fide of 
it, ready to be laid on the firft fine day after 
the ftem be fufficiently fettled. This appears 
to me to be bringing the biifinefs of laying 
up hay as near perfedtion as the ndture of it 
Will admit. 

Field-ftacks are, I believe invariably, made 
iround. The favourite form at prcfcnt feems 
to be that of an egg ; a forna, -perhaps, of all 
others the moll beautiful, but by no means! 
the moft convenient *. 

* Li CtEt^FLANt) the oppofite extreme prevails. 
The !unvr/) h there the archetype. If hay-ftacks be 

made 
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When the hay has done heating, the ftack 
i-s finally topt up, its roof adjufted and raked, 
^nd its top capt with thatch; the principal 
jpzn of the roof being left naked. 

In a country where thatching the entire 
^oof is the eftabliflied cuftom, this would ap- 
3)ear negligent management. In this coun- 
try, to beftow thatch and thatching upon the 
whole would be deemed a wafteful extrava- 
gant cuftom. It would be difficult to fay 
with certainty which is the better praftice. 
Either of them is good, if properly executed. 
Field ftacks are fenced with large hurdles, 
' — provincially, ** ftack-bars** — refembling 
the giate-hurdles of fome Diftrifts, and the 
cattle-hurdles of others. Being placed in a 
ring, and united together with pins paflin^ 
through the heads, they form an arch, and 
become a fimple and- fufficient fence againft 
every kind of ftock. 

4. Expenditure of hay. There is no re- 
gular market for hay in the Diftrift. It is 
feldom fold but in times of fcarcity. It is 
Vol. II. • L moftly 

made rounds 2l form between the tgg and the turnep if 
preferable to cither extreme 5^ but, in my snind, a barn 
is the beft model for a hay-flack. 
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moftly confumed on the pfemifes : chiefly 
perhaps in the houfe, but partly in the 
field ; a praftice which has already been 
fpoken of. 

3. Aftergrass. In fome places cattle are 
turned into meadows as foon as the crop is 
out of them. This is fouling the ground 
without any advantage to the cattle, which 
will not> cannot, eat the fiubble of mown 
ground* 

In this country, the oppofite extreme of 
management is too prevalent. Aftergrass 
— provincially, " fog'* — is fcarcely ever 
broken till after Michaelmas \ is fometimcs 
hoarded up till near Martinmas before it be 
turned into. In the latter cafe, half of it, 
perhaps, is generally wafted. Whether the 
weather prove wet or frofty, one of which 
may rcafonably be expeded at that time of 
rlie year, cattle deftroy as much long over- 
• ^rown aftergrafs with their feet as with their 
iiiouths* Wherever they tread in wet wea- 
ther, the grafs is fouled ; wherever they ftep 
when froll is on the ground, the grafs they 
tread on is entirely dcftroyed. 

It 
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It is a matter of fome aftonifhment that no 

■^^^i^untry has yet adopted an economical ex- 

** :tNDiTURE OF AFTERGRASS. I have met 

"^^v^ith fome faint attempts in the pradtice of 

^ individuals in different places ; but nothing 

^:>f a iregular confirmed eftablilhed pradice. 

There is one leading principle of manage- 
^nient which is eafy to be obferved, and by which 
^lone perhaps half the prefent wafte might be 
Avoided. This is the felf-evident and fimple 
one bf never fuffering cattle to remain at 
ttigBts on aftergrafs, nor to return them in 
the morning while froji remains on the ground. 
In ftridnefs, they ought never to be fuf- 
ifered tQ lie down among it\ but fliould be re- 
moved as foon as their appetites are palled. 
Evert this, when the expenditure is on cows, 
is not difficult. But fatting cattle may per- 
haps require more indulgence. Thefe, hpw- 
ever, might, without injury, be let out iii 
the evening into an adjoining ftubble or 
pafture-groundj and be fufFered to return in 
the morning, with very little extraordinary 
attention or trouble. Cows might be folded 
in a yard, or kept in the hoiife, or in the field, 
as circUm.ftance3 might require; 

La The 
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The expenditure of aftergrafs in this coun- 
try is principally on milked cows j fonrte on 
dry fatting cows; and fomc on oxen tbrowtl 
up from work in the fpring and finifhed with 
aftergrafs. 

Gen.' Observ* on aftergrass. Grafs 
which has been trampled under foot, in the 
manner defcribed ibovc^ neccJTarily remains 
in winter an encumbrance to the furface. If 
the ground be foddered upon, fome of it will 
of courfe be worked off by cattle ; and borfes 
will eat a ftill greater fhare of it. Still, bow* 
ever, the fward will be fagged in the fpriilg ; 
a thing which ought to be avoided. In the 
early part of fpring, aftergrafs ought to.be 
level ; that is, either entirely bare^ or covered 
with a fiifficient even bite of unfoiled after- 
grafs, or winter-freed pafturage^ 

Two of the ableft rural economifts of thefc 
kingdoms (one of them of Lancalhire, the 
oiher of Leicefterfhire) make a point oS fev- 
ing autumnal grafs for fpring-feed ; and they 
are probably right ^hen they aflert that it is 
the moll certain, and on the whole the beft^ 
fpring-fced at prcfent known. 

On thefe principles the right management 
of aftergrafs is evident. The forwardeft 

ought 
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jCDUght to be broken fufficiently early to be 

^aten, without wafte, before winter fet in ; 

jand the lateft^ that is to fay, the (hortell, 

:lhpuld be Ihut up for fpring-fccd. If 

aftergrafs be too long and grofly it is apt 

to lodge, and rot upon the ground in winter. 

Therefore on rich land it ought to be more 

or lefsfed before Michaelmas ; and then-, of 

^ due length, be Ihut up for the winter. 

II. Pastures. The management of paf- 
ture-grounds requires to be fubdivided into 

1. Spring Management, 

2. Stocking. 

3. Summer Management. 

I. Spring Management. In the ordinary 
praftice of the Diftrift paftures arc ihut up 
in wmter, or early in the fpring, and freed 
from ftock until Old Mayday. 

This appears to mc to be bad manage 
ment. At Old Mayday, in a common year, 
and on an ordinary foil, there is a fufEcient 
bite over every part of the fur face. Cattle of 
courfe choofe the better herbage. They have 
no inducement to crop the weeds and coarfer 
^X^ffeSy which they fuffer to run up to feed, 
L ^ ^hereby 
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thereby in the inftant encumbering the fur- 
face, and in the confequence tncreafing their 
fpecies ; and of courfe lejfening the proportion 

of NUTRITIOUS HERBAGE. 

Even fuppofing the fward to be perfeftly 
• free from weeds and coarfe graffcs, it is bad 
managementto fuffer ftock (store-stock) to 
be turned upon a full bite. They cannor, 
if duly (locked, keep the whole of it under. 
Much of it will inevitably run up to feed, 
forming tufts and uneaten patches, which (if 
not removed with the fithe) remain during 
the fummer as ufelefs to the grazier, as if 
they were not included within the limits of 
his paftures. They are fo much wajie ground. 
The quantity of grazing furface, or, in othe;r 
words, t\\t Jize of the pajiur^y is lefTei^ied /» 
proportion to the quantity ofjiale herbage. 

Cn the contrary, if ftock be admitted into 
paftures while the early weeds are yet in.^ 
tender Jlate^ and before the furface be covered 
with better herbage^ ^vcry weed will be crop- 
ped, and every part be e(iually eaten. Even 
rujhes when they firft 'ihoot are eaten freely 
by cattle and horfcs ; efpecially the latter* 
The cowparfjiep, ragwort^ and other grofs 

early 
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:^arly plants are, on their firft emerfion, de- 
"^oured greedily by cattle and Iheep, 

But changing weeds into nutriment^ and in- 
creafing the quantity of pajluring -furface^ 
are not the only advantages arifing froni 
breaking pafturcs early with ftore-cattle. 
The cattle themfelves ate benefited, by being 
femoved by degrees from dry meat to grafs, 
and thereby, in all human probability, pre- 
ferved from many diforders which cattle are 
liable to on their firft being turned out t9 
grafs in the fpring. 

It will be faid, that under this manage- 
ment pafture-grounds require to be flocked 
thinner than in the ufual pradtice. For a fevy 
days immediately after Mayday^ the pafture 
will be comparatively ^^r/ (a circumftance, 
perhaps, favourable to beafts when firft 
turned out wholly to grafs), but afterwards 
the advantage will be evidently in favour of 
early breaking ; inafmuch as the quantity of 
furface is thereby encreafed. It is therefore 
demonftrable, that under this management 
paftures may be ftpcked thicker than in the 
f opimon pradtice. 

L 4 Fat- 
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Fatting cattle which are forward in 
flelh, and are intended to be Jinijbed with 
grafs^ may require a full bite at firft turning 
out. But for cows, working-oxen, rear- 
ing cattle, and lean cattle intended to be 
fatted en grafsy a full bite at the firft turning 
out is not requifite. 

Another objeftion which may be made to 
early grazing is, that of laying the land open 
to the drought of fpring. This, too, is in great 
meafure, when applied to pnjturage^ an ill- 
grounded apprehenfion. It is notorious to. 
common obfervation, that cows milk and 
cattle in general thrive beyond expeftation ia 
droughty weather. It is not the length of grafs^ 
but the quantity of ncurifhment it contains, 
which makes cattle pay for their ^pafturage. 
In dry feafons medicinal waters are ftrongly 
impregnated, and fruit expofed to the fun in 
fuch feafons, is fweeter and more highly fla- 
voured than it is in a moift feafon or a Ihady 
fituation ; but the diftillers of fimple-water^ 
are the beft judges of the efFeds of feafons on 
herbage. 

The richnefs of vegetable produSiions appear s^ 
to he in proportion to the quantity of heat in the, 

imme* 
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immediate fphere of their vegetation. Thus the 
TTichnefs of fruit is increafed by the refledion 
of the wall ; and it ftrikesme that the rich- 
nefs of grafs is increafed by the refledion •£ 
the foiU Long grafs Ihades the foil and de- 
ftroys the refledion. The ihorter the grafs 
the ftronger the refledion^ and^ confequently, 
the richer the herbage. 

But the longer the grafs, the fooner the 
cattle fatisfy their hwnger, and lie dqwn tq 
reft. A medium therefore is obferyable. 
The due length depends upon the nature of 
the flock, the nature of the fpil, and the nature 
of the feafon. Rich grafs goes farther than 
that which is watery and weak. A good 
grazier looks to the cafe of his cattle, rather 
than to the length of their pafture. 

Thefe obfer vat ions are drawn from my 
own experience, as well as from the pradjcc 
pf one man in this Diftrid ; who, by early: 
ftocking, keeps not only his rough paftures, 
but even his yards in a great meafure level 
and free from encumbrances. 

Old Ladyday to the middle of ApRit, 
Recording to the progrefs of fpring, appears 

tot 
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to me at prefent as the bcfl time for Jhutling 
up mowing-grounds and opening paftures. 

2. Stocking PASTURES. The/pecies and 
the quantity require to be feparately confi- 
dered. 

No fettled rules with refped to the mixture 
of /pedes are here obfiprved. It is generally 
underftopd that horfes and cattle interrnixed 
will eat grafs cleaner than either fpecies will 
alone ; not fo much from their feparately af- 
fefting different graffes, as from the circum- 
ftance of both fpecies difliking to feed near 
their own dung, 

Horfes, \t is true, appear partial to parti- 
cular patches of fvvard ; bur, on clofe exami- 
nation, I have never been able to difcover any 
peculiarity in thtfoilox the herbage of thefe 
barely-eaten fpots ; which are, I apprehendj^ 
eaten to the quick accidentally, and are after- 
wards kept down through their peculiar fzveet^ 
r.efs^ owiiig to the pfcu/iar Jbortnefs of the 
herbage, [lares and rabbits in the neigh- 
br^urhood of kept covers, keep down patches 
pf barley or other corn in a fimilar manner^ 
ana through fimilar motives. 

Bcfidcs this unfair manner of feeding, the' 
^ORS£ is difliked in paftures, on account of 



the. 
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the worthleffnefs of the dung of hoifcs at 
grafs. 

This, when the fuperior value of their 
dung in the (table is confidered, apptars 
fomewhat paradoxical. The idea, however, 
is not confined to this Difti i<9:, nor to this 
Ifland ; it prevails, I am well informed, iq 
America, and perhaps more or lefs in every 
place where hufbandmen obfcrve fuperfi- 
cially. 

The idea has, no doubt, fome foundation. 
The dung of horfes dropped on grafs in l\im- 
mer foon, undergoes a change. Its fubftance 
is prefently fcooped ou: by infeds; nothing 
but a porous bundle of undigefted vege- 
table matter being left. If infeds not only 
eat horfe-dung, but fly away with it out of 
the field, it is in reality loft to that parti- 
cular field ; but if, what is moft likely, they 
drop it again near the place where it wa^ 
taken up, and at length find a grave fortheir 
own bodies among the grafs, the occupier of 
the land fuftains no lofs. 

Sheep, I believe, are feldom mixed either, 
with cows or fatting- cattle. They eat lefs 
fair than horfes, which ftick to particular 

^ patches 5 
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patches ; while Ihcep run over and nibble 
out the choiceft morfels of the entire picce^ 
They are generally kept alone, except on 
commons, and are on this fide of the Vale 
properly confined to the uplands, the moft 
natural paftur^ of fheep. 

With -regard to the aggregate quantity 
OF STOCK fuitable to a given fiece of ground^ 
hulbandmen here, as in other places, differ in 
their opinions. Extremes are moftly inju- 
dicious. The impropriety of flocking too 
thin has already been Ihev/n ; but laying on 
flock too thick i§ a flill greater impropriety. 
Eioken grafs may be mown for hay ; but the 
evils of over- fcoc king are not eafily repaired : 
^ock once checked do not readily regain a 
thriving habit, I have known (not in this 

• Diftrict) . the entire produce of the land 
thrown away by over-flogking : it is an error 
which novirial farmers too frequently fall 
into. The middle way ought to be atten- 

' lively fought after. Nothing but experience 
pn the given ground can point it out. In ob- 
taining this experience it is always prudent ta 
begin on the fafc fide ; or, in oihcr words, to> 
urjderftock rather than overftockthe firft year, 

3. Sum- 
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3. Summer management op pastures. 
In this department of the grafsland manage- 
ment, the Diftridt under furvey is deficienti 
^ojhifiing of ftock : no head ftock and fol* 
/covers: nor fvoeeping of paftures with the 
Tirhe. In the ordinary practice of the fcoun- 
'try, ftock are turned Into pafture-grounds at 
IMayday^ and there remain impounded until 
Michaelmas; or until harveft be in^ when 
the head ftock are transferred to the mowing 
grounds ; the ordinary to the ftubbles -, t6 
partake of the ** average :'* a provincial 
term for the eatage of arable land after har-^ 
veft ; a term probably originating in the an* 
tient common-field management. 

I have already intimated, that it is not my 
intention to make the prefent a didaftic ^ 
work. Neverthelefs, where I find what ap- 
pears to me caufe of cenfure, it may be right 
to mention what I think would be a means of 
doing it away. 

The grafsland management is no longer si 
fubjedt which is new to mc. I Have now had 
a confiderable fliare of experience in my owri 
praftice, and have alfo had opportunities of 
bbferving on a large fcale the praftice of 

others 
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others in different and diftant Diftrids. 1 
will therefore here give, in as few words a^ 
j>offiblc^ zjketch of my prefent ideas refpeft- 
ihg the proper management of summer pas- 
tures: 

Much depends on situation, and much 
on WATER. There are cafes (many of themi 
in this Diftrid:) in which the flock ard 
through neceffity confined during the fum- 
tner in one grafs-pound. Cafes likfc thefe can 
only be lamented, not remedied* There are 
others which will admit of only two divi- 
fions ; that is j of onejhtft : a predicament in- 
finitely preferable to the firftj but not alto- 
gether defirable. 

In ail cafes, where fatting cattle or dairy 
tows make a part of th^ (lock, and where 
fituation, foil, and water will permit, every 
fuite of grazing-grounds ought, in my idea; 

to COnfift of THf^EE COMPARTMENTS. OnC 

for head flock (as cows or fatting cattle); 
One for followers (as rearing or other lean 
fteck), and the third to be fliUt up to frefheni 
for the leading flock. 

If at the time of flilfting the followers; 
there be much fsedy herbage left upon the 

ground^ 
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ground, it ought to remain until they be 
Ihifted ; and to be mown as hay during the 
Tecefs. 

But if, at that time, a few iveeds, and a 
little feedy herbage only be left, they ought td 
be SWEPT down with thefithe a few days be- 
fore the removal of the lean flock ; which 
will not fail, in this cafe, to lick up even the 
Iharpefl: thiftles, while they are in the foft 
flaccid ftate which the fithe in a fliort time 
reduces them to. 

Finally, 1 am clearly of opinion, that let the 
pafture confift of one, two, or more com- 
partments, not a weed ought to feed, nor a 
tuft oijlakgrafs be fuffered to ftand in a pal- 
ture-ground ; which ought at leaft once dur- 
ing the fummer to be levelled with the 
siTHE ; thus, at a fmall expence, converting 

WEEDS INTO NUTRIMENT, and WASTE GROUND 
INTO AFTERGRASS. 
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Yorkshire has long been celebrated 
ifor its horfes. Fitzhcrbert, who wrotfe two 
hundred and fifty years agb, mentions his 
going to Rippon fair to buy cdltsi 

The influence of climature oii the confiitu- 
tiofi, or chafigeabk part of the nature of ani- 
mals, is a matter difficult to be dcmonftrat- 
cd. There are men who deny it. — Never- 
thelcfs, ftrong evidences of its exiftence may 
be drawn from the animal under conCdera- 
tiori. 

No man has yet been able to breed Ara- 
bian horfes in England ; Englifh hoffes iri 
France or Germany ; nor Yorkfhire horfes 
in any other Diftridl of England. Some 
good horfes, no doubt, are bred every year 
in different parts of the kingdom ; but they 
arc few in proportion to the number of bad 
ones bicd in thofe parts; 
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In Norfolk, the breeding of Jaddle-liorfei 
las teen repeatedly attemt)ted without fuc- 
eefs. Yorklhire ftallions have been, and ftUl 
are feht into Norfolk in the cbvering-feafon. 
The foals may be handfbme, Fut they lofe tbtir 
^form as ihij grow up. 

Oh the contrary, in Yorklkire, let the foal 

vrhen dropt be ever fo unptbmiiing, it will, 

if any true blood circulate in its veins, ac- 

fjuire faftiion, ftrength, land activity with its 

growth. 

This in niy mind accounts fully for the fu* 
pcriority of Ydrklhire-bred hocfes; and is 
la ftrong evidence that air^ wafer ^ foil, or Jber^ 
'bugey has an influence on the conftitution or 
changeable nature of animals. 

The DiAriA more immediately under fur- 
vey may, perhaps, be confidered as the firft 
in the county for tlie breeding of horfes. 
Neverthelefs, it cannot even here be called 
a univerfal practice. Men are led into it by 
iaccident or caprice. 

It would be difficult to afcertairi the exa£t 

number annually bred. The Vale, the Wolds, 

and Holdernefs, probably employ a hundred 

iiaHions. Opt hundred, mares are confidered 

Vol. II. '^iL. » 
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as the full complement fin one hdrfe^ 
Some of them, perhaps, do not get (ifty. On 
this calculation, there are from five to ten 
thoufand horfes bred between the Eaftern 
Morelands and the Humber *, 

It will now be neceflary to confider fepa- 
rately, 

1. The breedk 

2. The method of breeding. 

3. The method of making- up. 

4. The markets. 

5. The management of worked horfes iri 
this Diftria. 

I. Breed. Thirty years ago, strong 
SADDLE-HORSES, fit for the road only, were 
the principal breed of the Vale* 

During the laft twenty years, fome capital 
HUNTERS have been bred in it. This change 
was principally efFc<9:ed by one horfe. 
Jalap ; a full-bred horfe; whole pedigree 
and performances are well known upon the 
turf* 

lie 

* This calculation, however^ is grounded on little 
more than fuppofition. It would be difficult to afcer- 
■tain the exact number of iUilions kept in fo widfe a Df^ 
arid. 
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He is ftill living ; and, what is remark- 
able, laft feafon, at the age of thirty, cover- 
ed Teveral mares. His leap five guineas 
tach, for blood mares ; two guineas for 
'^ Chapmen's** mares *. 

But notwithftanding the credit which the 
Vale has juftly acquired of late by its hunt- 
ers, the breed is at prefent changing to fa- 
shionable COACH-HORSES ; namely, tall, ftrong, 
overfized hunters. The breed, therefore, 
may be faid to have increafed in fize, rather 
than to have undergone a change. In 1783, 
the ftalliori-lhows exhibited beautiful groups 
of animals, nimble as the greyhound, and fpi^ 
xited as the lion. This year (1787) the 
ihows were comparatively flat and fpirit* 
lefs : a mere parade of troopers. 

There maybe feveral reafons for the alte* 
ration which is taking place in the breed of 
horfes in the Vale.— -The Jalapian breed has 
degenerated ; very few of the fons of this 
celebrated horfe have been good ftock-get- 
ters. Another reafon, and perhaps a better. 
Ma is 

• He died in December 1787, fincc this article waj 
ivitten. 
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is the unfitnefs of bigh-bred hunters fof 
beads of burden and draught. Not only 
brood mares, but growing horfes, are ufed 
In hufbandry. The operation of plowing 
with two horfes requires ftrcngth. Slender 
horfes are unfit for it ^ but a three or four- 
year old coach-horfe may be occafionally 
ufcd J and, in cafes of deformity or lamcnefs^ 
may be continued as a farm-horfe. If to 
this be added, the extravagant prices which 
this defcription of coach-horfcs have recent- 
ly borne, the Vale farmers may be right ih 
propagating the breed *. 

Be this as it may, they are mod afluredly 
wrong, when they give encoilragement to the 
Fen Breeds the " Howden mrftk*' of black 
CART-HORSES, which I am forry to fee worm- 
ing their way into the iT'ale. The breed of 
grey fats, with which this Ifland has of late 
years been ovcr-riin, are not a greater* peft 
in it thari the breed of black fen horfe^ : at 
Icaft while cattle remain fcarce, as they afe at 
' pi tfent ; am.1 while the flefh of horfes re- 

maini 

* The Wolds and Holder NEssi hive >eeal6iij«f 
ill Ihc pradice of breeding coaeh-horfcs. 
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jnains to be rejefted as an article of human 
Tood. 

Let the Vale-farmers continue to plow 
ivith eoach'horfes, and ufe oxen in carriage: 
a breed of horfes better calculated for eating 
than working, and whofe main tendency is 
t:o render their drivers as fluggifh as them- 
selves, are ill- adapted to the preftnt rents of 
The Vale. Norfolk has already experienced 
the evil confequences of encouraging that 
"breed ; and I hope this country will not fuf- 
fer by the fame indifcretion. It is laughable 
j^nough to fee a flender half-bred mare, who 
perhaps, a few years ago, received the em^ 
bracjss of Jalap or his offspring, bending 
under the weight pf a cumbrous anipalj 
whofe yery legs, in all their admired rqugh? 
ncfs, are nearly equal in fize to the body of 
her former gallant. Nq wonder that mon- 
ftcrs, haying not their likenefs ip nature^ 
ihould be the produce of fuch unnatural 
amours. 

II. Breeding Horses. From what has been 

faid refpedting the fqperiority of Yorkfhire 

horfes, it will, no doubt, be expelled that 

M 3 V^"^^ 
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great attention is paid to breeding ; and that 
the myfteries of it will be difclofed ; while, 
perhaps, others have conceived that their fu- 
periority is more owing to the art of breed-^ 
ing than to the genidity of cUmature. I 
fliould be forry if truth oblige me to difco- 
ver the misjudgment of my readers ; and feel 
myfelf aukwardly circumftanced in being 
under the neceffity of difclofing the mifcori- 
duft of my countrymen. 

In different parts of the kingdom the 
breeding of race-horfes is reduced almoft to 
fcience. In the Midland counties, the breed- 
ing of cart'borfes is attended to with the 
fame affiduity as that which has of late years 
been beftowed on cattle and Iheep j while the 
breeding of faddk-horfesy hunters^ and coach- 
borfes^ is almoft entirely negle<fted ; is left 
almoft wholly to chance ; even in Yorklhire !, 
I mean as to females. A breeder, here, 
would not give five guineas for the beft: 
brood mare in the kingdom; — unlefs Ihe 
could draw, or carry him occafionally to 
market; nor a guinea extraordinary for one 
which would do both. He would fooner 
breed from a rip which he happens to have 

upon 
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Ijpon his premifes; though not worth ^ 
pipnth's keep. 

But ho^y abfur^. The pripe of the leap, 
the keep of the mare, and the care and keep 
f>f her progeny, from the time they drop to 
"the titpe of fale, is the fame, whether th^y 
t>e fold fron^ ten tp fifteen, orfromforpy 
S:o fifty pounds eaclj. • , 

Almofl: every thing depends upon th? 
>IARE. Therein an inftance, jntjiis nieighr 
Ijourhood, of the offspring of one piare htr 
ing fold io dealers for four or five hundred 
pounds^ What are a fiew guineas in the firft 
purcbafe of a good mare 3 ^nd what are ^ 
few days plowing, or a few ricjes to market, 
compared with the difference between a rac^ 
pf good apd of ordinary horfcs ? 

It appears to me evidently, that muph re* 
mains to be done in this (Jepartment of Rur^l 
Economics, Good stallions may be ha4 
fpr money ; and the difi^erpnt hunts in the 
fouth of England will, fo long as they re- 
main, t)e a fpurce of mares n^ofl fuitable to 
fhe purpofe of breeding capital hunters, 
^ares lamed or ftiffencd by fevere exercif^, 
gji4 improper treatment, are generally to be 
M 4 bpught 
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. bought in the neighbourhood of thefe hHimtr, 
at moderate prices. And mares fit for thd 
breeding of coach-hqrses are to be met 
with in every county. 

' The pteferit prices giyen for huntera and 
cbach-horfes; and more efpecially the de* 
denfioti of the breeding of the former ; arc 
incitements fufEcicnt to induce men of fpirit 
to make an attempt. Nothing appeairs to 
me to be Wanting, but a Bakswell to take 
the lead. 

While the nation rernains in its prefent 
ftate of refinement, horfes for the road anc^ 
the Jield are in a degree i^ieceffary ; but raters. 
9iti6 carhborfes might, with lefs-inconveniency, 
be difpenfed with. -iijip 

The King's JPlates have probably had theic 
ufe in improving the Englifh horfe in acti- 
vity and fleetnefs. But the original intenti«i 
of them has long ago been anfwered : r Agb^ 
HORS^ES are now fit for the purpofe of gamr^ 
fiirs only. They are in general drawn much 
too fine for ufe. Therefore to continue theft 
prizes will be diftributing the nation's mo^ 
ney toward the worft of purpOfeS : the encotr* 

ragern^n^ 
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ragettteilt of gaming ; and the injury pf the 
breed of Edglilh horfes. 'X^c bro^d-lpincd^ 
dcep.^hefted, old Engliih hpnter is giving 
place to the lank feeble racen If it ihould 
te ftill thought/>r^f^ to continue the King's 
Hates, it would certainly be wife to raife 
Ithe limited weight to twelve Itone. 

With refpeft to cart-horses,— if ex- 
tending the faddle-horfe tax to farm-horfes 
an general would leflen their number, and in- 
Creafe that of working oxen, it would be po-» 
Utical to extend it without lofs of time. 

Under the prefent head it may be proper 
to regifter an idea which I have met with in 
this country ; and which, evident as it may 
fcem, never occurred to me before, either in 
theory or pradice. 

It is a faft, well-eftabliHied in the common 
praftice of this DiftriQ:, that fpayed heifers 
Wprk betta-y and hare in general more wind, 
than oxen; and it is not doubted that spayed 
MARES would have an equal preference to 
geldings. 

I do not, however, find that the experi- 
ment has ever been tried. The rtaibn held 
put a^ataft it, though formidable at firft 

iight. 
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fight, proves a mere Ihadow on examinar 
tion. The fpaying of fillies would undoubtr 
ledly fpoil them for kropd-maus. But doe$ 
not the gelding of a colt fpoil . him for. a 
ftallion? What breeder, wh^n his mares 
foal, wifhes for fillies ? and what dealer would 
not willingly give half-a-crown a piece to 
have his mares changed into geldings } 
pr pcrh^ipij intq ^nmah fupcriqr tp gt-ld'- 

In the fpring of the year cpen mares ar? 
faint and trpyblefpme. Nothing feemstp bf 
ivanted but a fafe cptter and a inan of fpirit 
1:0 fet him to wprjc, tp bring the fpaying of 
female foals intq common pradice. 

It does not follow that, becaufe a part of 
the female foals fhould be cut, theye woul^ 
pot ]>e qpcn mares to breed ffom, any more 
than it dqes, that becayife fome heifers arc 
fpayed for the yoke, or for fatting, ther^ 
are not cows enow fufFicient for the purpofcj 
■ pf breeding and the dairy, 

I do net mean to recommend a practice of 
xyhich I have had no eifperience ; but if thq 
experiment has not been tried, it ftrikes n\e 
forcibly that it i$ worth the trial i—an^ 

that 
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chat it is more than time it were fet a* 
bout. 

III. Makino-up horses. The age at 
^^hich young horfcs are here m^ade up for z 
Xnarket is four or five years old. 

Some breeders make-up their own horfes; 

-SDthers only back them, and perhaps ufc them 

gently in harnefs ; felling them at full age to 

Professional dealers; who, with arts bcft 

Icnown to themfelves, make them fat and 

fine-lkinned— T-fet up their tails— -abridge oc* 

cafionaliy the number of their teeth, — and 

teach them their (table exercife. 

Some are bought up at two or three years 

old by HORSE-DEALiNG FARMERS; who^T^^ 

them upon good land ; break them into the 
faddle, at leaft; and finally make them up, 
Recording to drt^ for market. 

One farmer in the Vale is fUid to make-up. 
an hundred annually. And one dealer at 
Walton is faid to have fometimes two cr 
three hundred horfes in his ftablcs at once. 

Making-up horfes upon a farm, by a man 
who is a judge, is a moft profitable branch 
pf hu(bandry. Oats, hay, and ftraw, find a 
marl^et; on the fpot ; and tGiiQn n>anure is 

procur^<^ 
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procured in quantity without the cxpencc of 
fetching. 

IV. Markets for horses. AtalfoB ha^ 
the only horse-show in this Diftrift. It i$ 
held in the fpring of the year, and continue^ 
for the week ; namely, the wf ek before Palm* 
Sunday. 

At this fair great number of ipade-up 
borfcs are fold. They begin to go in on 
Monday. Tuefday and Wednefday arc the 
principal days for good horfes. Thurfday 
^nd Friday generally exhibit an inferior fort. 
And Saturday, which is likewife a great cat- 
tle fair, is principally a ftallion-lhow ; and 2, 
fair for refufe-horfes ^ which pn this day ar? 
fliewn in the open market. 

During the week-days, the hotfes are 
ftiewn in (tables, fitted up at th^ inns, and 
in private yards, for the purpofe ; being only 
led out oqcalionally, at the ^cCna of the 
(ihapuian. 

The hqurs of ihow are the morning bcfpre. 
breakfaft, the forenoon, and again in the 
^vening j the ftables being univerfaUy Ihut 
^uring meal-times. 
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The (how confifts of well-bred hunters, iri- 
ferior faddle-horfes, and light coach-horfes ; 
rnoftof them being bred in the Vale, on the 
Wolds^ or in Holdernefs; fome few from 
Cleveland and the upper part of the Vale of 
York. 

The purchafers are the London dealers andl 

jToreigners, efpeeially of France and Prussia; 

In 1783, the French markets being then 

Recently opened by the peace, feveral French 

dealers were at this fliow^ T}ie favourite 

Cblours, yellow baysj greys, and cbefnuts; 

Brown, the' Englifhman*s favdiirite colour^ 

is difliked by foreigners. 

But of late years the principal part of the 

firft-rate horfes have been bought by the 

dealers^ foreign and dcfmt&ic, previous to the 

jhow, at the houfeS of the co^untf y dealers or 

the breeders. 

• The prices various : from fifteen to fihf 
pounds includes the majority of the made-up 
liorfes fold at Malton-fhow* They aire led in 
firings to London, or ftiipped off at Hull for 
foreign markets. In 1783, a veffel laderi 
with horfes, bought at this lh6w and in the 
neighbourhood, was loft off the coaft of 

Yorkfhire; 

V. Treat- 
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V. Treatment of worked hoIises. In 
a Diftridt where the working 6f oxeri has 
teen for many ages the eftablirfied pradice,' 
it cannot be expeded tJiat any very accurate 
management of draught-horses cah have 
taken place. But in a country which has 
always been confidered as the fource of good 
HUNTERS, and the fchobl of good horfeman- 
Ihip, it may be reafonably fuppofed that a 
fuperiority of management prevails.' 

This, however, is dot, from wh^t I have 
feen, the cafe. The only ftriking feature of 
Ipanagement which has caught my notice isj 
that of turning hunters and other hard- 
I'idden horfes out into the field in the day- 
time in winter; cold or warm, alnd fometimes 
wet or dry : a pradtice which has been cried 
up by many great horfemen^ and is to be met 
with in every part of the kingdom; though 
nowhere fo prevalently, perhaps, as in this 
country. 

It has always ftruck me as a bad prac- 
jice. Neverthelefs, in compliance with the 
cuftom of the place I was in, I let a mare, 
which I rode into the country in 1782, 

run 
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run out to grafs on leifure-days, aad lie in 
the houfe at nights. The confequence was 
unfavourable, and fufficiently (iriking to in- 
duce me to minute the circuriitfanccs at the 
clofe of the occurrence. 

As the fubjeft appears to be of confi- 
derable importance, I will here copy the 
Minute. 

; *' 1783, March 11. There are perhaps few 
.horfes which will bear to be hunted one day 
and turned out to grafs the next. My bro- 
ther's practice is to let his horfes run at 
grafs in the middle of the day throughout 
winter. In conformity with this plan, mine 
was turned out in the day-time whenever I 
did. not want to wfe her. On my arrival here 
in November laft, though I had rode her a 
journey of two hundred miles, fhe was as fat 
Qs a mole> and her carcafe round as a barrel. 
In the early part of winter I rode her a good 
deal> and fhewed her the hounds generally 
once a-week. With this exercife I was not 
furprifed at her flirinking. But having more 
lately given her eafe in order that (lie might 
recover her flefli and fpiirits, without finding 
tny alteration, I had good reafon to think 

that 
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that it was not altogether the work, but the 
treatment, which kept her down ; foi: with 
all the indulgence I could give her, heir fidesj 
ten days ago, were clapped together^ and her 
hide (luck as clofe to her ribs as if it had 
been glued to them. Her appetite for dry 
meat at leaft was gone. She would let her 
torn lie in the manger untouched i thougli 
for the time I have had her — fix years--2^1he 
has always been a remarkable g;bod feeder; 
i had fome blood taken from her, but ibt 
ftill remained the fame. Sufpcfting that 
hanging after the grafs was the only caiife of 
lier ill-thriving, Ihe haS forlhc laft teii dayi 
been kept entirely irt the houfe. Her flcin ii 
'already loofe and filky, and fhe calls for corn 
tvery time the ftable-door is opened. The 
fether day fhe wanted fpurs. Now flie is all 
fpirits again. — • - — turned oUt a mare^ whicH 
he had hunted the day before^ to grafs, on i 
cold day. She got a violent cold ; was feiiea 
of her limbs -, and it has been with great dif- 
ficulty he has faved her. — — began to turil 
out a valuable mare which he hunted occa- 
fionally ; but finding that fhe refufed her dry 
meat, he difconunued it ; arid now finds that 

ftift 
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ihe has taken to her hay and corn again. 
My brother's horfe. ufed to it as he has been 
from his infancy, and pampered as he con- 
ftantly is, looks more like a common hack 
than a hunter, 

^^ There are two reafons why a horfe which 
is fubjeded to violent exercife fliould not be 
cxpofed at grafs, in fevere weather. It takes 
them off their dry meat ; and horfes which 
fweat much are in the nature of things more 
chilly, fuffer more from pinching cold, and 
ate more liable to be feized by acute dif* 
orders, than horfes which have more mode- 
irate exercife, and whofe frames are lefs relax- 
ed. A horfe which has been epured to thofe 
traniitions of heat and cold will, no doubt, 
bear them better than dne which has always 
been ufed to a warm ftable ; an4 which cer- 
tainly ought not to be expofed to fuch dan- 
gerous treatment without the greateft pre- 
caution. 

" I am ncverthelefs of opinion, that letting 
a horfe run out in winter keeps his legs cleaner 
and more fupple than ftanding always in the 
i^.able. My mare was not frefher on her legs 

Vol. IL N at 
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at four years old than flie has been this mn^ 
ter. And if hunters could be turned out on 
leifure-days, when the weather is tolerably- 
fine, into a fpacious place to hay and corn^ 
without grafs, I am of opinion it would be of 
great fefvice to them. Horfes which are un- 
avoidably expofed to tranfitions from heat to 
cold — as hunter^ frequently are, in faunter-* 
ihg by the fide of a cover after a bard run— ^ 
ought, indifputably, to ftand in a cool ftable^ 
and to be expofed to the open air on leifure- 
days, fo far as the ftate of perfeft beaUb and 
vigour will permit : tut no farther.^* 

I make no comimcnton the foregoing fafts 
and reficdtions. I infert them as a caution 
to the inexperienced : and as hints to thofe 
who wi(h to hit the happy medium of treat- 
ment. 

Turning oiit horfes to grafs in the fpring. — t 
met with an idea in this Diftridt refpedling 
the firft turning out of a horfe entifely to 
grafs, which deferves to be generally known. 

When a horfe is thrown up, err turned out 
at nights to grafs, in the fpring of the year, 
it is conimon to choofe th^ forenoon of a fne 
dav to do it in. The natural confequence is^- 

tbe 
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the horfe fills his belly during the /^»/&/»^, 
and lays him down to reft in the cold of the 
night ; thereby probably expofing himfelf to 
diforders. 

A niuch better praftice prevails here. The 
horfe, inftead of being turned out in the 
morning, is turned but at bed-time. The con- 
fequence is, he eats all nighty and fleeps in the 
funftiine of the next day *. 

* It is generally underftood here, that horses at 
GRASS do not require water. They are frequently 
Icept for months together in dry upland paftures with« 
^dit water, and without any apparent inconvciiiency. 
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CATTLE. 

IN A SEQUESTERED Vale abound- 
ing with GRASSLAND, cattlc may be expedt* 
cd : they are the nnoft natural ftock. 

In the unincldfed ftate of this Vale, the 
Commons and Cars were applied chiefly to 
the rearing of working oxen and a few 
DAIRY cows. In the Weft Marlhes and 
©ther central parts of the Vale, which have 
been inclofed time immemorial, and which, 
until of late years, have always Iain in a ftate 
of rough grafs, great numbers of ybUNO 
CATTLE were reared for file. 

Converting the Lowlands to arable; in- 
clofing the Commons ; and laying the arable 
fields to grafs, have wrought a conliderablc 
change in what may be called the economy 
OF LIVE stock ; more efpecially in the eco- 
nomy ov cattle. Dairies have increafed ; 

GRAZING 
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GRAZING has been introduced; and rear- 
JNG has declined. 

Thus far, however, the Vale may be faid 
to have reared its own flock ; excepting 
feme few scotch eATTLE, which are annu- 
ally brought into it for the purpofe of clear- 
ing rough paftures in winter ; and to be 
fatted on fecondary grazing-grounds the en- 
fuing fummer. 

To give an adequate idea of the nature 
and managejnent of cattle in this Diftrift, it 
will be proper to divide the fubjed into four 
principal divifions : namely, 

1. The Species or breeds 

2. Cows and dairying, 

3. Rearing cattle. 

4. Fatting cattle, 

L Species. Within the memory of a per- 
fon now living ; namely, about feventy years 
^go; the ancient breed of black cattle, 
which probably once prevailed throughout 
England, and whofe nanie is ftill very impro- 
perly ufed in fpeaking of cattle in general, 
were the only breed of cattle in this Diftrift. 
By defcription, they appear to have refemb}e4 
t:he prefent breed of the Lowlands of Scot- 
N 3 land : 
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land : moftly all bkck j tut fome with wj^ite 
faces: moftly horned; but fome of theqi 
" humbled i'* that is homlefs. 

To thefe fucceeded a black and white 
breed j probably a variety of the original 
fpecies. But ftill the red cow's milk was con- 
fiderqd as qiedicinal \ and many inveterate 
diforders were no doubt cured with it ; that; 
is to fay, by a perfeveranee in milk-diet. 

The black mottles, probably a tranfient 
fort, v;ere fucceeded by the long- horned or 
V Craven breed :" the probable, and, I be- 
lieve, undoubted origin of the prefcnt celcr 
brated breed of the Midland counties. 

But in a country where the bufinefs of ara- 
tion was carried on principally by oxen.^ this 
breed was found extremely inconvenient. 
Horns a yard long were not only trouble- 
fome but dangerous in yoke ; efpecially in 
the narrow roads and hollow ways with which 
the Diftridt formerly abounded. Accidents 
Were frequently happening to them ; by get- 
ting their horns entangled, in the hedge or 
the bank; fomctimes breakingoff their horns ^ 
J)ut more frequently breaking their necks. 

Th^ 
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This was a fufRcient inducement for a- 
dopting the short-horned or *' Holdernefs 
breed :" probably of Duicb extraftion. This 
change took place fome forty or fifty years 
ago : and the Ihort-horned breed ftill pre- 
vails; though it has undergone feveral al- 
terations fince its firft introdudtion. 

The firft variety of this fpecies of cattle 
which I can recolleft, was a thick, large- 
boned, coarfe, clumfy animal : remarkably 
large behind, with thick gummy thighs. 
Always flefliy, but never fat; the Jlejh being 
of a bad quality. This,^ however, was not 
the worft : the monjirous fize of the buttock? 
of the calf was frequently fatal tq the cow. 
Numbers of cows were annually loft in calv- 
ing. Thefe rnonfters were ftigmatized with 
the epithet Dutcb-buttocked. This was prq- 
. bably the worft breed the Vale ever knew. 

The unprofitablenefs of the '^ Dutch 
breed'* being evident, men of difcernment 
began to fet about improving it. In the 
courfe of the laft twenty years the bone has 
l^een lowered, the hind-quarters reduced, and 
the flefti.and fatting quality very much im- 
proved ; not by foreign admixtures and un. 
N 4 natural 
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natural croflings, but by choofing the cleaned 
and beft-flelhed bulls and heifers from among 
their own or their neighbours flock. 

It is very obfervable, however, that in ef^ 
fefting this improvement, the born has been 
confiderably lengthened i the prefent prevail- 
ing breed appearing as if it were a crofs bct 
twecn the old Ihort horizontal horn— (prp- 
vincially, " buckle-horns'*) — and the middle 
elevated horn of Herefordfhire and Suffex : 
not, perhaps, from either of thefe breeds 
having been employed in the improvement, 
but merely from the circumftance of a *^ fine, 
horn*' — namely, a clean, fmall, ftiarp horn — 
having been fajhionalle for the laft twenty 
years. 

This fhews how much the appearance, as 
well as the nature or conftitution, of a given 
breed of flock may be altered and improved, 
without calling in thealTiflance of alien breeds. 
Even the Dutch buttocks were probably ^r^ 
m England. 

The Holdernefs breed, on their firfl: intro- 
dudlion into the Vale, were faid to be tbin^ 
quarleredj too light behind, and too coarfe 
before; large fhoulders, coarfe necks, and 

deep 
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deep dewlaps. This form being found dif- 
advantageous to the butcher, encreafing tl^e 
quantity of the coarfer parts, and reducing 
the weight of the prime pieces, the breeder 
tendeavoured to enlarge the hind-quarters ; 
and had he flopped when h^ had got to the 
happy medium, he would have wrought a 
good work. But the fafhion was (tt; — •" clod- 
dy*' bullocks were in eftimation; a:nd their 
evil qualities were overlooked until they wene 
rendered too obvious, and the confcquences 
above-mentioned had taken place. 

The form- znd fize of the pr^esent breed 
pF THE Vale may be feen in the following 
dimenfions of a working px rifing five years 
4Dld ; above par as to form, but fomewhat 
"beneath it in point of fize. 
Height at the withers, four feet eleven inches. 
of the briflcet from the ground, 

twenty inches. 
Smalleft girt, feven feet four inches. 
Largeft girr, eight feet five inches. 
Greateft width at the Ihoulder, twenty-twq 

and a half inches. 
^' ; — at the huckle, twenty-three 

and a half inches. 

Greateft 
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Grcatefl: width at the round-bone, twenty-one 

inches. 
Length from forehead to nache, eight feet 

five inches. 
— the center of the Ihoulder-. 

knob to the center of the buckle, fpur 

feet one inch. 
-^. the center of the buckle to 



the extremity of the nache, twenty-two 

inches. 
Length of the horns, fourteen inches. 
Width of the horns at the points, twenty-twc^ 

inches. 
The eye full and quick. 
The head and neck clean. 
The bonefomcwhat large. 
Tiic chine and buttocks full. 
The flefn loft and mellow to the hand. 
The colour blood-red, marked with white. 

But a variety new to the Vale is now creep- 
ing into it : the T£KS-\vater breed; — 4 
variety of the iliort-hornedYpecies. This va- 
iicty is cfti;blifhcd on the banks of the Tees, 
3t the head of the Vale of York, and is held 
y)\it as the ^' true Yorkfliire Ihort-hornec^ 
Vrctd." Be this as it may, much attention 
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las bfen beftowed on its eftablifliment ; an4 
it appears to be at prefent a moft valuable 
breed of cattle : valuable, I mean, to the 
grazier and butcher;, the bone, head, and 
neck fine ; the chine full; the Join broad ; 
the carcafe throughout large and well-fa- 
fhioned •, and the flefh and fatting cjuality 
equal, or perhaps fuperior tothbfeof the pre- 
fent breed of the Vaje j which, however, ap- 
pear to be more aSive^ more athletic^ and 
fitter for t\ityoke or harnefi. 

In forming that variet}'', a horn very dif- 
ferent from that which is prevalent in the 
Yale has been produced. The " buckle- 
horn" is in this cafe, as in the other, fome- 
what lengthened ; but xh^ fafhionable horn on 
the banks of the Tees is a clubbed down- 
hanging horn, as if, in forming it, a dafli of 
Craven blood had been thrown in. And it 
may be a moot point \ whether the horns of 
the two breeds, now particularly under no- 
tice, may have been produced by fafhion 
aloqe ; or whether the Tees-water horn may 
not have been altered from the original fhort 
horn, by a flight intermixture of the Craven 
Vreed j and whether the Holdcrnefs breed, 

from 
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from which the Vale cattle have indifput- 
ably originated, may not have had a fimilar 
admixture of the middle-horned blood. 

I wifh to trace the origin and progrefs of 
the diflfcrent breeds of cattle in the Ifland j 
but I find it will be a diffipu^t tafk to do \t 
with flrift accuracy. 

The HORN is the beft criterion for diftin- 
guilhing the different /pedes (if the term be 
applicable) of cattle. It is a permanent 
SPECIFIC CHARACTER, The colouty though 
not altogether accidental, is changeable ; .and 
neither the form nor the Jlejh arc permanently 
charafteriftic of any particular fpepies. Good 
form and good flefh jnay be found in every 
fpecies ; though they are by no means equally 
prevalent nor equally excellent in all. But a 
horn fix inche? long was never yet produced 
by the Craven breed ; nor one a yard long 
by the Holdcrnefs breed. And the middle^ 
horned breed of Herefordlhire, Suflex, and 
other parts of the Ifland, appears to be ^% 
ia\?i\n£t z fpecies as either of the former. 

Thcfe are my only reafons for being fo mi- 
purely dcfcriptive of the horns of caule. J 
am not a bigot to horns of any Ihape or 

lengthy 
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rally do), no matter whether fhort or long^ 
fharp or clubbed, rifirig or falling; andfup- 
pofing a variety to be eftablifhcd from this 
parentage, it is highly probable that the 
horns of the parents would continue for d 
while to be charafteriftic of the triU hre'ed^ 
and might by inferior judges be depended 
upon, in feme degree, as a criterion. 

But it is indifputable that horns remaid 
the fame, while the flefh and fatting quality- 
change ; and every man of fuperior judge- 
ment will depend more upon the form and 
handle of the carcafe, than upon the length 
and turn of the hoirn. For it is a notorious 
faift, that the individuals of a givcil variety 
may have exadly the fame hornsj without 
having exaftly either the fame falhibn Or the 
fame fleih. 

If there be any criterion ox point of a beafl 
which may be uftiverjatly depended upon as 1 
guide to the grazier, it is the eye, not the 
horn. The eye is a mirror in w^hich the 
beaUh and habit of the animal at kafi may be 
fccn with a degree of certainty. 

IL C0WS4 
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II. Cows. This admits of two principal 
fubdivifions. 

1. Management of Cows. 

2. Dairying. 

I. Management OF Cows. This fubjedt 
requires to be further fubdivided into 

1. Rearing* 3. Treatment. 

2. Purchafing. 4. Difpofal. 

1. Rearing. It has already been faid that 
the Vale ftill continues to rear its own ftocki 
The rearing of cows will appear in the next 
feftion, under the general head Rearing 
Cattle. 

2. Purchafing Cows. Though a dairymail 
may in general rear his own cows, he muft 
be fortunate indeed if he neX'er have occafion 
to purchafe a cow. 

The favourite points of a milking-cow here 
are, a thin thigh ; a lank thin-fkinned bag 
hanging backward ; teats long, and fufE- 
Ciently free of milk'withdut fpilling it; dug 
Veins large ; and horns yellow. I will not 
vouch for the infallibility of all thefe points ; 
but this I can fay, that I never noticed a cow 
with a thick flcfhy thigh which was a good 
milker. 

The dimenftons of the handfomeft cow I 
have feen of the true Vale breed, rifing five 

years 
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years old, and within a few months of calving, 
are as follow : 

Height at the withers, four feet five inches. 
" of the brifket, eighteen and a hili 

inches. 
Smalleft girt, feven feet one inch, 
Largeft girt, nine feet two. inches* 
Width at the Ihotilder, twchty-one and a half 

inches; 

. huckie, twenty-four inches. 

round-bone, nineteen inches. 

Length from forehead to riache, feven feet 

five inches. 
. : : center of the ihoulder-knbb 

to center of the huckle, three feet eleven 

inches, 
~— ^ center of huckle to the out 



of the nache, twenty-one inches. 
Length of the horns, ten iilches. 
Width at the points, eighteen and a half 

inches. 
Head, neck, and leg^fifte and clean. 
Chine ful)^ and back level. 
Colour, a darkilh red mottled with white. 



l 
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3* treatment of Cows. Here, as inallcoun- 
^Irrics where grazing gives place to the dairy, 

milked cows are indulged with the beft the 
ifarm will afford. The bcft land for pafture 

in futiimer ; the head of the fog in autumn ; 

^nd generally hay moft of winter, This 
pradtice has already been noticed. If the 
prefent breed of cows require hay when they 
■give no milk, it is a depreciation of their 
value as milking-cows. 

Be this as it may, there is certainly one dif- 
advantage of the Vale breed of cows ; which, 
I believe, is common to all the varieties of 
the Ihort-horned breed. This is their diffi- 
culty in calving. For notwitbftanding the 
flejhinefs of the hind-quarter has been fuffi- 
ciently done away, the bones ftill remain. 
The loin is ftill broad, and the buckles ftill 
protuberate; perhaps too much, either for 
fightlinefs or ufe. 

An improper treatment of the cow may 
encreafe the difficulty. A cow can fcarcely 
be too low in flefli a month before flie 
calves. Good keep three weeks or. a month 
before calving gives due ftrength and a fluih 
of milk. The caufe may be difficult to point 

Vol. II, O out 
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out with precifion ; but the efFefl: is well 
afcertaincdi 

It is a faft, that ftiort-horned cows feldotn 
calve without ajftfiance. Their hour of calv- 
ing is watched with obftetfic folicitude ; the 
perfon who has the care of them frequently 
tifing in the night, and fometimes fitting up 
with them the night through. From con* 
ftant obfefvation, however, a good dairymaii 
will judge at bed-time the hour of calving, 
fufFiciently near to know whether it will be 
neceffary for him to rife before his ufual 
time. 

4. Market for Cows. Milking-cows arfe 
moflly fold at the neighbouring fairs^ 
'-juiih calves by their Jides. Sometimes, but 
not frequently, they are fold as incalvers. 
The medial price oi 2i cow and calf, dn a par 
of the laft ten years^ feven to nint pounds. 

Dry cows — provincially, ** drapes" — arc 
cither fold at the fairs to jobbers, who buy 
them up for the Midland or South-of-England 
graziers^ or are fatted on the dairy-farm 
with aftergrafs, turncps, &c. — The medial 
price of a lean *^ drape" of the Vale breed, on 
a par of the laft ten years, five to fix pounds. 

2/ Dairy- 
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i. Dairying* The objefts of the Dairy 
are, 

1. Calves, For the butcher and for rearing. 

2. Butter, for home confumption and the 

London market. 

3. Skim-cheefe, for home confumption* 

4. Swine, for family-ufe and for fale. 

I. Calves. The rearing of calves will be 
^oken of in the next fedion. T\it fatting of 
"calves belongs properly to this. 

There is a pradlice, pretty common in this 
neighbourhood, though not general, which 
merits notice from its fingularity rather than 
from its excellency. In this practice the 
calf never fucks its dam! which, from the 
time of her calving, is milked into a pail, and 
the warm milk immediately given to the 
calf; which, never having had the teat, fooa 
learns to drink. 

The chief reafon given for this praftice is, 
that the cow does not pine after her calf; fo 
much, at leaft, as when it is permitted to 
iuck her. 

For rearing calves I can fee no material ob- 
jcdion to this method, except that of addi- 
tional labour, which is Itill more cncreafed 
O z wheii 
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when calves ^vcfatiedm that way ; the time 
being longer in this cafe : and it feems to be? 
allowed that calves do not fat To kindly with 
the pail as when they fuck the cow ; nor is it 
probably fo good for the udder of the cow. 

2. Busier. Great quantities of butter arc 
annually fent out of the Vale. Many thou- 
fand firkins are fent from Malton ; and the 
produce of the weft end of the Vale goes 
principally to York. 

The fraternity of cheefemongers in Lon 
don have agents, placed in different parts of* 
the country, ftiled *' fearchers/' who probe 
and examine the quality of every firkin; 
marking it firfl, fecondy thirds or " greafsy^ 
according to its intrinfic quality. 

The firfts and feconds go to the London 
market ; the ^* greafe** to the woollen-ma- 
nufadory in the weft of Yorkfliire. 

There arc " weighers" likewife employed 
to check the weight of each firkin, each of 
which has its maker's name branded upon \U 
Thefe are wife regulations : — the fearchcrs' 
mark is a guide to the London dealer,^ as the 
farmer's name is to the country " fador/' If 

in 
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it will not bear the fearch, the fadlor has a 
.clue to the farmer ; if, on its arrival in Lon- 
don, it do not anfvver the mark, it is returned 
Xipon the fearcher. 

After what has been faid in the Rural 

ilcoNOMY OF Norfolk on the fuhjedt of 

-^UTTER-MAKING, thcrc is nothing in the 

pradice of this Diftrid: which entitles it to 

minute dcfcription. There are, neverthelcfs, 

la few particulars which may merit notice. 

Cleanii»efs^theh2i{i$ of good management, is 
well attended to in moft dairies ; perhaps too 
clofcly in fome. Formerly, the milk was fet 
wholly in deep wooden bowls, almoft fcmi- 
globular : a worfe form could not be well 
devifed. Now, it is fet principally in leads— 
provincially, ^* lead-bowls"— made in the 
ufual broad flat Ihallow forr.n ; a form much 
better calculated for raifin^ the cream *. 

O 3 fhefe 

♦ In fome countries mili-leads arc Ikimmcd with a 
ftimming-difli. Here, t\ic milk is let oflf through a 
hole in the center, leavir jg the cream in the lead. The 
pip? through which the, ipJlk efcapes is fitted with a tall 
wooden ftopper. Pre,vious to drawijig the ftopper, a 
loofc wide leaden pip i^feven or eight, inches long, is put 
over it. The bafc c ;f this pipe is n etched, or otherwife 
made uneven, fo a stp admit the milk-to fteal away be- 
neath it, without endangering the efcj pe of the cream ; 
which (the pipe hang removed) is ai> :rwards let down 
through the fair ^^ aperture. " 
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Thefe leads 2ivcfcalded as often as they are 
ufed ; and, in common prafticc, are fcoured 
about once a mpnth. But this has been 
found, in the praftice of pne whofe cleanli- 
ncfs cannot be doubted, to be injurious to 
the butter churned next after the fcouring of 
the leads. The efFedt is not immediately apt- 
parent J but the butter will not keep ; pre- 
fently turning rancid. She therefore fcours 
her leads only once a year ; about Mayday ; 
and then with fine fea-fand ; not with fait ; 
the common material ufed in fcouring lead 
bowls *• 

The l^arrel churn is now chiefly in ufe. An, 
improvement; has lately been made in its 
form. Formerly the ftaves were nearly 
ftraight ; now they are bent j the. churn 
being made confiderably bulging. By this 
means a churn large enough to churn a fir- 
kin (^^6 lb.) at once, may he ufed to chuirn 

thre?. 

* I mention this circumftance, as many ** greafe fir-^ 
kins'* may be made through the means here noticed ; 
and, if the evil cfFe£l be caufed by a folution of the par- 
ticles of lead loofened by the fcouring, the butter, if s 
eaten in a receipt ftate, may be of ftill worf? conft- 
quence. 
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three or four pounds. The entire quantity 

of the cream, though fmall, being collected 

in the bulge, receives its due agitation. The 

^^ Handing churn,'* an aukward utenfil, feems 

tp be going out of ufe. A barrel churq, 

two feet and a half long, two feet diameter 

at the mouth, and twenty-one inches at 

the ends, with dafliers fix inches wide, will 

cljurn either a firkin, or a few pounds, of 

butter. The price of fuch a churn is about 

fifty Ihillings ; iron hoops, cranks, frame, &c, 

incluf^ve. 

The firkins are made in the neighbour- 
hpod, at very low prices (price of a ** whole 
firkin,'* weighing 12 lb, lod. to i s.— of a 
^* half firkin,'* weighing 7 lb. 8 d. to 9 d.)t 
The ftaves and heads of afh ; the hoops 
principally of hazle. The firkin is fcalded 
and falted on the infide^ previous to its being 
ufed: fait is ftrewed at the bottom; the 
butter clofely kneaded in; covered at the? 
t9p with fait ; and headed up for market. 

The «^ firft gathering*' is generally fent tQ 

market in the fpring, in a recent ftate ; the 

^^ fummer butter'* (namely, that gathered be- 

O 4 ;weeni 
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tween the latter end of May and the begin- 
ning of November) is fcnt from time to time 
as the fadlor's or the farmer's convenicncy 
requires; or is fometimes kept to the 
clofe of the feafon, and carried at once to 
market. 

The price of firkins, for the laft ten years, 
28 s, to 32 s. 

3. Cheese. Skim-cheefe — provincially, 
" old-milk cheefe"— is the natural accom- 
paniment of a butter- dairy. In the richer 
parts of the Vale, towards the banks of the 
Rye, feme *^ new-milk cheefes" are made; 
and of a quality nearly equal to thofe of 
Gloucefterfliire. But on the leaner parts of it, 
this fpecies of cheefe is feldom attempted. 

I have met with nothing ftrikingin the ma- 
nutafturing of flcim-cheefe to deferve notice ; 
excepting what relates to the curd-mill ; a 
utenfil of the dairy which I never met with' 
clfewhere, and which is new to this Diftridt. ' 

In making Jkim cheefe, the curd is broke-up 
in the whey ; the whey, when the curd has 
fubfided, laded off; the remainder, with the 
curd, thrown into a coarfe ftrainer •, and hav- 
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ing lain abroad in this (fprcad over a 
large tray, with a hole at the corner to 
let out the whey which drains off) until 
quite cool, the corners and loofe part 
of the ftrainer are gathered together in the 
hand, and the curd fqueezed as hard as the 
hands can prefs it. The curd in the ftrainer 
is then put into a vat, and fet in the prefs 
for a few minutes to difcharge the remain- 
ing whey more effeftually. The whey hav- 
ing done running, the curd is taken out of 
the prefs, and rebrokc as finely as pofiible ; 
falted ; and returned to the prefs. 

It is in the final breaking the curd-mill 
is ufed. The labour of doing it by hand, 
when a large quantity of curd is to be bro- 
ken, is almoft intolerable. In a large dairy, 
ii curd-mill muft be found very valuable *. 
' ■ " The 

• Curd-mill. This utcnHl conlifts of two rollers 
Working in a thin deep cheft, one above the other ; 
on the principle of the common cyder-mill of the fou- 
thcrn counties. The. upper one is ftuck with iron 
fpikes, an inch long, and ij inch afunder — The lower 
one is clofely fet with bevclheadcd nails, rifing with a 
fliarp angle about a tenth of an inch out of the furface' 
»f the roller. The curd, partially broken, is put into 

ft hop-' 
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The confumption of Ikim-cheefe is princi-? 
pally in the neighbourhood of its manufa&ure, 
Jt is eaten by almoft all ranks of people. If 
well macje, it is not only palatable^ but, I ap-? 
prehend, a very wbolefomc food. To have 
it in perfeftion it flipuld be, what is calledj^ 
kept one year under another : that is^ Ihould 
not be eaten under a year ql4. 

The price on a par of the laft ten yeafs 2fi. 
to 2 s. 6d. a ftone (of 14 lb,). 

4. Swine. The whey offkim-milk isonly 

'a lean beverage for fwine ; but mixt with 

butter-milk, a tolerable food is formed. 

Figs, however, are only grown, feldomyi/- 

/^i, with the f^ fvvillings" of the dairy. 



a hopper, the bottom of which is the upper roller ; 
which working againft the fide of the box, prepare^ 
tl^e curd for the bottom roller ; which, being finer, and 
workinjj clofer, grinds it down to fmall granules. The 
rollers are 4y>out fix inches djameter, and fifteen inches 
Irijig. They arc boh of- them turned by one crank ; 
put on one f-nd of the axle of the upper roller. Qj\ 
the oppofite ends of the rollers are fixt two ev.en- 
t(K)thed wood wheels ; working in each other, an4 
giying motion to the lower rojler. 



ThQ 
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The produce of a good cow in a commoq 


year is thus calculated : 






A rearing calf — 





15 Q 


3 firkinsof butter^,— at 30s. 


4 


10 p 


f cwt. of fkim-cheefe, — at 18 s. 





90 


Milk and whey for hogs 





10 
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IlL Rearing cattle. 
I. Calves. 

1. ^Time of rearing. Candlemas to Ql^ 
Ladyday. 

2. Points of a rearing Calf. The fortn \ 
pafs over in this place, as not having met 
with an accurate definition of it in this coun- 
try ; where the blood and the colour fecm to be 
more attended to by breeders in general than 
the form. 

A ^* raw nofe ;'* that is, a white muzzk, 

with noftrils red on the infidc -, is confidered 

as a bad mark, portending a tender beaft : 

CH the contrary, a black or brown muzzle, 

with dark-coloured noftrils, is efteemed a 

fign of hardinefs, 

A calf 

^ A large dairy of cows in which heifers are inter- 
mixt, feldom turn out three firkins each* Two and a 
half is, I believe, cfteemed a good produce, taking the 
dairy round* 
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A calf entirely 'Vi'hite is generally rcjefted, 
under a notion that white cattle are of a ten- 
der nature ; that they are peculiarly fubjeQ: 
to loufinefs ; and that they arc difliked by 
their aflbciates ! The fineft ox I ever knew 
of the Hpldernefs breed was whit^. The 
fineft ox I ever faw of the Tees-water breed 
was while. One of the fineft cows now in 
the Vale is whi:e. Neverthelefs, valuable 
calves are annually fcnt to the butcher, merely 
bccaufe they are all wkite^. The fmalleft 
Ipeck of colouring ; even the tip of an car^ 
red or bhck ; fayes them from prpfcrip- 
tion ; under a nocion, no doubt, that it bar* 
dens their nature ; defends them from lice j 
snd renders ihcm acceptable to their com* 
j^2i:icns ; a vulgar error, which is not con^ 
fiiKd to this Dllhitft; but which ought,, iq 
my opinion, to be univcrlally exploded* 

3. Gdd'.ng Cches. Oxen in this country 
yjiu probably in others) are peculiarly fub-? 
^cct to a fioppagc in the int-eftincs ; owing. 
It is believed, to the '^ blood ftrings.'* of 
uie tcflicles being left in the body at the 
iUne of.gelding. The fadt feems to.be, that. 

the 
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the dlforder is generally caufed by a link of 
the inteftines being thrown (in playing, it is 
fuppofed) acrols a ligature fituated near the 
anus; and the cure is radically cfFtded by 
breaking this ligature : an operation which 
is not unfrcqucntly performed *. 

If the ligature be really a firing of the 
tefticle, indextcroufly left in the calf, much 
caution is requifite in the operation of geld- 
ing. 

An experienced cutter performed it thus : 
Haying extricated the tefticle, and cut the 
feminal chord — the ^* nature firing/'— he 

forced, 

* I remember once to have feen this operation ^ nnd 
liavc lately heard it minutely defciibed by apcrfoa 
who has repeatedly performed it. It U fimplc and fafc. 
An orifice large enough to admit the hand bring made 
in the coa's of the abJomen— on the near or left-fid^ — 
(between the ribs, tlie hucklc, and the flank) the iiy- 
teftines are drawn forward into their natural lituation, 
and the firing broke : othervvife the bead is liable to a 
repetition of the fame difordcT. The fymptoms are 
rcftleflhefs, with attempts (hut not violent, I beli jve ; to 
bcat the belly with the hind legs ; and with a ft ppagc 
of the fccces ; nothing palling through the body but a 
white {limy m.ittcr. In many places I apprehe::d this 
diforder is not well underft cd; being iri'!::l!cn for 
maw'hounJ^ or other internal dlforder. Death i§ of 
cuurfc the inevitable eonfe.|uencc. 
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forced Kis finger and thumb upward, zi 
it were into the body of the calf, (whicH 
ftood on Us kgs during the operation) draw- 
ing the ** blood ftring*' twelve of foufteeri 
inches long : the point of it appearing hot 
abrupt^ as if broken off; but fine as a 
thread, as if wholely extrafted. 

4. Treatment of rearing Calves. This dif- 
fers in the pradice of difi^erent individuals. 
In an inftance which, perhaps, may be con- 
fidered as a fair fpecimen, the treatment is 
this ; — The calf never fucks its dam ; but 
has her milk warm from the teat given to it 
twice a day in a pail ; from the time of 
calving vintll it be a fortnight or three weeks 
old. At that age the calves begin to have 
half new milk and half fkim-milk, loiled 
(which is thought to be more ** nourifhing*' 
than raw milk) for about three weeks longer: 
they are then put to all fkim-milk, or to milk 
and water, with perhaps a little oat-meal or 
wheat flour ftrewed over it * ; and with hay,- 

in 

* Sometimes a fmall quantity of linseed jelly is 
mixt with thin milk and water, and is found of great 
fervicc ; mak'ng their ik'ns remarkably fleck and filky. 
If too much be ufed, it is liable to make them fcuur. 
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in the early part of the feafon; or grafs, as 
ibon as fpring puts in. In the latter end of 
May> or the begihning of June, according to 
the time of their being dropped, they are 
turned away to grafs^ and water only, for the 
fummer. 

2^ Yearlings. Young cattle are, Ibci 
lieve, invariably, houfed the firft winter :— * 
generally ioofe • and are generally indulged 
with the beft hay the farm will afibrdi 
Their fummer pafture is fuch as conveniencjr 
will allow them : moftly of a fecondary na- 
ture. In the open-field ftate, the common 
was generally their fummer pafture* 

3. Two-year olds. The fecond Winter, 
oat draw is the common fodder of young 
cattle. Generally tied by the neck in hovels 
or under Iheds. Their fummer pafture, conx^ 
mons, woody waftes, rough grounds, or what- 
ever beft fuits their owner's conveniency. 

At two years old the steers — ^provinci* 
ally, ^' ftots," — are generally broke-in to the 
yoke ; but are not, by good huft>andmen, 
worked much at that age. 

At two years old, alfo, the heifers — pro- 
vincially, ^^ whies," are generally put to the 

bull. 
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bull. This, however, is not an invariiible 
pradice. In the ftatc of commonage; they 
were frequently kept from the bull un^il they 
were three years old i now, in the date of 
inclofure and improvement, and at the prc- 
fcnt high rents, they are frequently fiiffered 
to take the bull when yearlings ; bringing 
calves at two years old. 

This is an interefting fubjeft in the iria- 
nagement of cattle. Farmers in every DiC 
trid differ in their opinions refpc<9ing it. 

The arguments for bringing heifers in at 
TWO YEARS OLD, are, that they conie fooner 
to profit ; and that farmers cannot afFord^ at 
the prefcnt rate of rent, to let them run^ tin- 
profitably^ until they be three years old. 

On the other hand, the argument in favour 
of bringing them in at three years old isi 
that, not being ftinted in their growth, they 
make larger finer cows than thofe which are' 
fufFcred to bear calves at a more early age. 

But I have not yet met with any man who* 
even attempts to prove which of the two 
is, upon the whokj the more profitable prac-i , 
tice. 

The 
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The gardener feems to be well aware, that 
fuflfering a tree to bear fruit too early checks 
its growth I and there may be fome analogy, 
in this refped, between vegetables and ani- 
mals. But even admitting this, if the cow 
receive no injury as to thriving j calving^ 
milking, tior any other than that of being 
checked in point of Jize; the objeftion ap- 
pears to me to fall. If, however, early 
produftion check not only the cow, but her 
progeny likewife, an objedion no doubt wiU 
lie againft it. 

I have long been of opinion that it is, in 
^eneraij the farmer^s intereft to let his hei- 
fers take the bull whenever nature prompts 
them. There is undoubtedly fome prefent 
profit arijfing from their coming in at an ear- 
ly age ; and whether a middlc-fizcd cow may 
not afterwards afford as much neat profit as 
one of larger ftature, is certainly a moot pointy 

Much however depends upon keep. A 
ftarveling heifer will not take the bull at a 
year old. Nor ought any yearling heifer 
which has taken the bull, ever afterwards to 
be ftinted In keep. If Ihe be ill kept while 
with calf, there will be dan^^er at, or after. 

Vol. li. P the 
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the time of her calving. If afterwards 
pinched^ there will be danger of htt not 
taking the bull the next year. 

Hence we may infer, with a degree of 
fafety, that the prdpriety^ or impropriety, of 
bringing heifers into milk at two years old 
depends principally upom soil and siTir- 
Atioi^. 

On a gbdd foilf and in a genial climature^ 
iti which heifers do not experience a check 
from the time they are dropt, they ought, I 
am clearly of opinion, to be permitted to 
take the bull whenever nature prompts thcm^ 

But in lefs genial fitoatiohg, Where lean 
ill-herbaged lands are to be paftured with 
young cattle, it appears to me equally evi- 
dent, that heifers ought not, in ftridnefs of 
management, to be fufFered to come into 
milk before they be THRfii years old. 

Gen. Observ. on rearing CATtLE. The 
prefent dearnefSy arifing beyond difpute from 
a rtf^/y?^m/j, of cattle appears to be a matter 
of ferious import to the community. Had it 
not been for the immcnfe influx of Irijih 
cattle, which havcj during . the laft three or 
four years, poured into this Ifland, the gra^ 

55ing 
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szing grounds could not have been fully 
Hocked ; nor the markets well fupplied. 
There is not, generally fpeaking, any aged 
cattle left in this kingdom. 

There can be only two rcafons of this 
fcarcity : either the consumption of beef 
mull have lately increafsd^ or the rearing 
OF CATTLE muft havc diminijhed ; or the etfeft 
muft have been produced by the joint opera- 
tion of the two caufes; 

I wifli to bring . the matter td ri rational 
iffue; and have endeavoured to colledt evi- 
dences in the Diftrifts I have vifited. This 
Diftri<ft affords two, which appear to be ad- 
hiiffible. 

Tweftpy or thirty years ago, thei^e was nor, 
for the fmaller markets of this Diftrift, a 
fingle beaft killed (except upon fome extra- 
ordinary occafion) during the winter, fpring, 
or fummer months* ^ In autumn, particu- 
larly in the mona^ of November, confidera- 
ble numbers were butchered, to be faleed and- 
hung for winter provifion j hung-beef being 
formerly a (landing difli, not only in this, 
but in other Dillrids *. But the number 

* Hanging-Beef. Formerly, before the eultiva- 

lion of turneps, &c. as winter food of cattle ; and be- 

P 2 fore 
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which were then killed in autumn was fmalli^ 
compared with the much greater numbers 
that are at prefent butchered in the Dif- 
tridt ; every market of which is now plenti* 
fully fupplied with beef the year round ; and 
this^ notwithdanding considerable quantities 
are dill hung in aut.umn. The market of 
Malton might well tie with the London mar- 
kets. If only twice the quantity of beef be 
confumed in the Diftridt now, of what was 
confumcd fifty years ago, the evidence is 
good* 

Twenty or thirty years ago, great quanti- 
ties of young cattle, bred in the cemmba 
paftures, and in the rough grounds of the 
marlhes, and other central parts of the Vale, 
were annually fent out of it. The number 
of lean oxen> too, which were lent out of the 

cauntry 

fore the ufe of cil-cakc, &c.' was tnown*; more efpc-' 
cially In of en countries, at a diftance from marflies, fens, 
and r ch h.iyUind Diltridts ; the pradlice here noticed 
was a thing of ncccjfui. The only opportunity the 
l.ulbar.Jman had of raifing his cattle above the half- 
fljr\cd coinmon-pafture condition, was in- the wane of 
iciniuci, witU the aftergrafs of the common- meadows^ 
a ^d ihc (lubl)les of the common fields : thefe done, his^ 
fo rce.^ of /^////V/gr were cxhuuftcd, without a poffibility 
,'xA rciuvvai, Liiiil tLc wiiue of the enfuing fummtr* 
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country was very conGderable/ Now> the 
Vale, perhaps, barely rears its own flock. 
A few young cattle may go out of it every 
year; but a number of Scotch and fome 
Irilh beafts, and generally more or fewer 
young cattle from the Tees-water quarter, are 
annually brought into it. A few lean oxen, 
(few in comparifon with what formerly went 
out) and fome barren cows ; and a furplus 
qf fat cattle driven to the ports of Whitby 
and Scarborough ; may be faid to be the 
only cattle which the Vale ^t prefent fend^ 
to market. 

The caufe§ of this decline are the increafe 
of horfes ; the incre^fe of tillage in the lower 
parts of the Vale ; and the increafe of the 
dairy upon its margins ; an increafe of graz- 
ing grounds in the richer parts ; and, through^ 
out, an increafe in the eonfumption of beef. 

This too may be fairly admitted as a cir- 
cumftantial evidence, at lead, of a growing 
fcarcity of cattle at prefent in thefe king- 
doms. I mean a fcarcity coiT[iparative witl^ 
l;he prefent eonfumption, 

1 fliall, in their proper places, have other 
evidences to produce. At prefent, there-* 
fpre;i I do not attempt any general conclufions. 

P 3 IV. Fat-! 
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IV. Fatting Cattle. Although graz- 
ing has of late years gained fome footing in 
the Vale, it does not yet fall under the de- 
nomination of a grazing country. A detail of. 
ifianagen^ient mull not therefore be expeded : 
and the only incident of practice which has 
pccurred to my notice, and which appears to 
be entitled to a place in this regifter, is the 
following ; at once evidencing the proprie- 
ty of finiflnng fatting cattle ; " and givittg a 
favourable fpecimeft of the .Yorkshire 

BREEDS OF CATTLE. 

The fubjeft of this incident is a cow 
which was bred and fatted in this neighbour- 
hood. Her dam was of the improved breed 
of the Vale, with an admixture of the Cra- 
ven or long-horned breed. Her fire a Tees- 
water bull of the firft blood ; being leaped 
at half-a guinea a cow ; which, twelve years 
ago, was a very high price. 

From the time of her being dropped flie 
was remarked as a good thriver ; fhe came in 
at three years old; had one cow-calf which 
was reared, and three bulls, all of which 
died before they were three weeks old ! they 

being 
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being feized about that age with a numbnefs 
in their limbs j foon dying with jellied joints, 
and fymptoms of a general mortification. 
Like moft hlghrbrcd cows, fhe milked well 
fpr a few weeks after calving ; but afterwards 
fell oflf her milk, and generally got to bp 
good beef about Michaelmas. 

After her laft calf (in 1782) Ihe was milk- 
ed until Auguftjf when flie was tolerable 
teef ; worth, at the then low price of beef, 
about ten pounds. In autumn Ihe had afrr 
ter-grafs; in winter turneps, hay, and oatr 
iheaves (in the houfe), but no ground corn. 
In March ^783 Ihe was fold for twenty 
pounds tp return one guinea : confequently 
ihe paid more than fix Ihillings a week for 
fatting. 

Jlcr din^enfions, a few days before flic wa« 
flaughtered, were thefe ; 

Height about four feet fix uiches (not atr 
furately taken). 

Smalleft girt feven feet fix inches. 

{^argcft girt nine feet, 

P 4 I^cn^tk 
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Length from ihoulder-point to hucklc 
four feet. 

Lengt^ from huckle to the extremity of 
the nachf , two feet two inches. 

Width at the huckles from put to out, two 
feet two inches. 

Her boms fine; of a whitifli grey colour ; 
fliarp ; foniewhat refembling the Craven 
horn ; but fhorter •, and turned upward at the- 
points in the middle-horn manner : her bead 
and neck fmall and clean ; her legs fhort, and 
her bone throughout fine. 

Yitx points as to fatnefs were not all of theni 
full. Her kernel was fmall, and hef Jhoulder 
bare ; her fore-dug zxiA flank not extraordi- 
nary ; her chine and loin were well laid up ; 
one dimple, but not regularly cloven ; flic 
was not what is called very fat upon z but her 
riif her huckle^ and her nac^e, were yery 
good ; and her twiji remarkable ; bulging 
out in an extraordinary manner *. 

She 

*' Taking the dimcnfions of cattle, and dcfcribing 
their points with minute'ncfs* is not merely a inatter 
of curiofity. Nothing manures the judgement more 
fpeedily, nor gives a more adequate idea of the due 
propoitxon of the parts of a bullock, I never, how- 
ever, 
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She proved as follows : the quarters ecjual j 
cxadly eighteen ftones each ; together feven- 
ty-two ftones (fourteen pounds each) ; the 
uUow eight ftones ; the hide feven ftones. 

The weight is not remarkably great; but, 
that a fmall cow lliould lay it on in feven 
months is extraordinary. 

ever, underftood that the admeafurcment of cattle was 
redacted, any -where, to common praSlicey until lately. 
Jn the Weft of Yorkfliire, I am told, the m^nufadtu*- 
icrs, who kill their own beef, carry mcafuring tapes to 
market with them. The butcher by conftant pra<f^ice 
may be a match for thfe grazier with his eye alone : but 
i( is certainly prudent in the clothier to take his mea* 
Jure with him alfo. 

A WEIGHI99G-MACHINE would, however, in this 
cafe be a much fafer guide. One, fixed in a iingle 
^all, opening with folding-doors to the ftrpeti woul4 
be a good appendage to any market-place. 
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SHEEP, 

THERE ARE FEW large flocks Jtcpt 
in tbp Vale. The farms arc chiefly fmalL 
and the commons are now moftly inclofed, 
Almoft every farmer, however, keeps a few j 
fo that, on the whole, the nuniber kept is 
confiderable. 

The general economy of Iheep is here very 
(impl?. Every man, let his number be great 
or fmall, rears his own ftock : his ftore-flocl^ 
(in the inclofed parts of the Vale) confiding 
of ewes, — hoggards, — and iheerling wed- 
cltrs y his returns being in fat lambs, — two- 
(liccr wcdders, (lean or fatted on turneps. 
Say, S:c.) and aged ewes. In the richer parts 
of the Vale fliccrling weddcrs are fatted. 

But in the JvIorelands, and upon the 
belghis of the northern margin, where confi- 
derable flocks are kept •, efpecially in the 
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more central parts of the Mqrelands ; a difFe- 
rent economy prevails, The lambs are all 
reared, and the wedders gcqerally feept until 
they be three qx fouriheef; mpftly felling 
them and the aged eyires lean, in autumn^ to 
the Vale farmers : or if the walk — provin- 
cially, the " heaf "^— be good, they will fome* 
times get fat enough upon the heaths for th<j 
butcher, 

* I. Species, 3. Treatment, 

a. Rearing. 4. Markets, 

I. Species. The old common ftock of thq 
Vale was a thin-carcafed, ill-fornied, white- 
faced, hornlefs breed. This (perhaps a weak 
worn-out variety) has of late years been fa 
much improved, as no longer to bear marks 
of its former degeneracy. I fpeak of the 
more highly improved flocks of the Vale. 
The old bafe blood may ftill be detedied in, 
the flocks of lefs attentive breeders. 

The improvement has been effeded by the. 
introdudion of rams of the Leicefterlhire 
and Tees-water breeds ; the former pur- 
chafed or hired of Mr. Cully of Northum- 
berland (a fpirited and fuccefsful difciple of 
T^v. Bakewell of Leicefterfliire) ; and the 

latter 
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latter of Mr. Collins, and other attentive 
breeders, in the neighbourhood of Darling<.> 
ton, on the banks pf the Tees. 

Fortunately, perhaps^ for the Vale, two of 
its moft confiderable farmers, to whom it is 
principaHy indebted for its prefent improved 
breeds of flock, differ in their opinions re- 
fpecting the fupcrior excellency of tl^cfc two 
breeds of fliecp j each of them propagi^ting 
^d encouraging his own favorite breeij. 

Both of them are excellent, though {>er-: 
Jiaps widely different in their origin. Of the 
Midland breed I fay nothing in tl^is place, 
as I may hereafter have occafion to fpeak of 
it fuUy. I'he Tees- water breed falls withia 
the intention of the pvefenc work. 

The " mud" ff^ccp have been inhabitant^ 
of the banks of the I'ces time immemorial. 
1 remember them twenty years ago of enor* 
mcus fize, refembling, when their wool waj 
in full grov/th, the Ihialler breeds of cattle 
rather than flicep^ Th^ir fiejij neverthelcfs 
wa$ of an excellent quality ; their waol (a? 
Jong vvool) fine, and of an uncommon lengtli^ 
iJngularly adapted to the worftcd manu,* 
faclory. 

The 
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The prefent faftiionable breed is cdnfider-- 
t^bly fnialler than the original- fpecics; but 
they are ftill conriclerably larger and fuller 
cf bone than the Midland breeds 1 bey bear 
«n analogy la the fhort-horned breed of 
cattle, as rhofeof the Midland counties do to 
the long-horned. They are not focompadV, 
nor fo complete in their form, as the LciccC* 
terlhire Iheep ; neverthelefs the excellency 
of their flefh and fatting quality is not doubt- 
ed ; and their "wool ftill remains of a fuperior 
itaple* For the banks of the Tees, or any 
other rich fiU-land country, they may be fin- 
gularly excellent *. . 

The MoR ELAND breed of fheephas alwa}^s 
been very different from that of the Vale, 
and has not perhaps varied during a fucccffion 
of centuries* It is peculiarly adapted to the 
extreme bleakntfs of the climaturCy and the 
extreme coarfenels of the herbage* They 
live upon the open heaths the year round. 
Their food heath, ruflies, and a few of the 

coarfeft 

* In this Did rift the Micllund flieep appear to gain a 
prcicrcncc. Oac leading br eder lets out a confidcraMe 
n iir.ber of raiivj every year ; and has iilrcady got ths 
piic.s t ) ten oriit'tecn i^uln.as for the fcafou. 
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coarfeft grafics •, a pafturc on wfaich, perhaps^ 
every other breed of flicep of ibis kingdom 
would ftarve. 

The Moreland fheep arfe probably <5f Scdtch 
cxtradlion : they refemble much the Scotch 
flieep which are fometimes brought into the 
Vale : their horns wide ; the ^face black Ot 
mottled ; ip countenante and geheral appear- 
ance very much refembling the Norfolk 
breed ; except that their wool is fomewhat 
longer, and much coarfer, than that of the 
Norfolk fheep. The covering of their but- 
tocks IS mere hair, refembling the (hag of the 
goatj rather than the wool of fheep. But this 
isconfidered as a mark of hardinefs ; and the 
Moor-dale fhepherds arc faid to prefer a 
coarfe-wooled Ihaggy tup. The carcafes of 
thefe flicep are fqiall ; not much larger thaii 
the heath fheep of Norfolk i the ewes^ mo- 
derately fatted, weighing from fevcn to ten 
pounds ; the wedders ten to fourteen pounds 
a cjuarter, 

II. Rearing. The common time of put- 
ting ewes to the .ram, in the Vale, is from 
old Michaelmas to the latter end of Odober; 
bringing them in the latter end of i^.larch, of 

the 
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the beginning of April. In the Morelands^ 
the latter end of November, or beginning of 
i)ecember, is chofen for the time of putting 
to, in ordet that the fnows may be pretty well 
over before lambing-time. 

If twin lambs be preferred, the ewes arc 
put to fuperior keep a few weeks before the 
tarn be admitted* This likewife brings them 
in nearer together than when they are put to 
the ram in low condition. 

It is alfo underftood by attentive fhepherds, 
that ewes ought to have an increafeof .keep a 
few v/Qcks previous to their lambing ; but lefs 
judicious flicep-mafters think it fufEcicnt to 
put them into good keep- as tkey drop tteir 
lambs. 

This, however^ is a very faulty pradice. 
if there be any myjlery in the rearing of Iheep, 
it lies in giving the ewes a flush of milk 
jut the time of lambing. This cannot be done 
without putting them to good keep a fort- 
night or three weeks before that time. An 
additional fupply of milk cannot be com- 
manded in a few hours. The carcafe of the 
ewe, as well as her udder, may require to be 

fatu- 
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fatufated at the time of lambing, left, in the 
interim of preparatioHy the latilb be ftinted or 
ftarved; 

Aiidtheir praftiCe to which attentive bredddrs 
pay due regard is, that of trimming- — provin- 
cially, " docking*'— breeding-ewes^ as early 
in the fpring as the ftate of the weather will 
permit^ I have feen the bags of ewes (of the 
modern breed) fo heated with the dung and 
urine which hung about themj as to be- 
come chafed to running fores. The bag 
ought to be trimmed a few weeks before 
lambing (when the ewes are put to freili 
keep), and the tail and buttocks as foon as 
warm weather fet in* 

Gen. Observ. on rearing. To render 
the breeding of Iheep profitable, much at- 
tendance and attention is requifite, A few 
ewes, therefore, cannot be worth the notice 
of any man, except a fmall pains-taking 
farmer, who has little elfe to attend to. I 
have fcen more labour and attention throwri 
away upon a fcofe of ewes than their wholcfi 
produce was worth. A ewc^flock largei 
enough to employ a fliephcrd, is, in many 
ficuations, the moft profitable flocks - 

III. Treat- 
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III. Management of store sheep. The 
only particular of management which is here 
entitled to notice is, that of drefling them in 
autumn with tar and greafe — provincially, 
" SALVING •," — ^the tar and greafe with which 
they are anointed being aptly enough termed 
Jalve. 

How the praftice was firft introduced into 
the Diftrift under furvey does not appear ro 
be at prefcnt known, though not of more 
than fifty years (landing. It probably tra- 
velled from the north, where 1 find it is now 
in ufe ; — not from the fouth, where I have 
never met with the fmalleft traces of it. 

The intention of this practice is to kill 
lice, prevent the fcab, and make the wool 
grow ; and another idea, I believe, is, that it 
fortifies the ikin againft the feverity of the 
winter*s cold. 

Whether it anfwer all or any of thcfe in- 
tentions I will not aflcrt. Whatever may be 
its effeds, it has now been the invariable 
pradice of the Diftridt for near half a cen- 
tury. I have not at leaft met with more than 
one man who has deviated from it, through 
principle. 

Vol. II. QL , This 
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This deviation, however, is rtiadie by one 
who fcldom afts from caprice. He does not 
wholly deny its ufey but thitiks its effeft is 
very tranfient. He has found tobacco-water 
more cffcftual againll vermin ;-^-oil of tar, 
if c'aurioufly ufed, a- fafe arid certain remedy 
of the fcab ; — and is of opinion, that falvirig 
h of little if any ufe to the growth of the 
wool : he allows that it may encreafe the 
iw/fi^/of the woor in proportion to the<iu'an-'' 
tity of dirt it contrafts ; but think* it doe» 
not add to the quantity. 

Whether it does or does not may, never- 
thelefs, be a moot point .--^ointment rubbed 
on a recent fear of a horfe is believ^ed ta aflift 
the hair in growing. Pomatum is allowed to^ 
encourage the growth of the human hair;- 
and it is probable that filvc may have fome ef- 
fed: on tlie growth of wool : the only dotibt 
in my mind is, whether the advantages, upon 
the whole, are adequate to the exrpence. 

This is a matter difficult to be afcertained : 
f can fay, that the fcab do^s not appear to be 
kfs prevalent iti this than in other Diftrids :' 
and it appears probable to me that, notwith- 
ftandingihe prefent prevalency of the prac-' 

tice. 
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Vice, it will ih time wear away. I will, ne* 
'Verthelefs, hete give a detail bf the procefs -, 
not to prolong its continuance, but to me* 
morize z praftice which* at prefent gives cold 
and dirty empl6yment to thoUfahdsi tomt 
Weeks in every year* 

The mix/tth is eight pounds of iutler (of 
the fecondj third, or fourth quality-^fee ar- 
ticle Dai Kir Wo) to one gallon of tdr. The 
buttdr being diifofved> the two ingredients 
we poured lAtd a tub or other vetfel> and 
llirred fdf fome tiniie With a long wooden 
fpatula ; agitating them violently, and uftit-^ 
ittg them intimately tdgcther. The general 

iguide is to Keep ftirririg- until the/ butter has 
i-egaihed its ftifFneft fuffeciently to hold the 
ftirring.ftick ered in the ointment *, which^ 
When quite cool> is of the confidence 6f bqt^ 
tef iti warm Weathefw Some put the tat p#e- 
vioufly in'td th^ ^* falv^e-tiib,'' and ftir that 
alone until it lofes its blacknefs, acquiring a 
mellow yelldwifh h-ue ; theh add the diflblved 
Wter, and cbnthtvrc ftrrring until the ftick 
iftaud tm^end. If the butter be heated too 
much, it is thought to injure the ta? : it 
ifhould be barely died. ^ 

Qjk The 
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The time of falving is from Michaelmias 
to Martinmas.- 

The method is rtiis : the feet of the fheep 
being bound, it is laid upon a bier — proviti- 
cially, a " creer'-^(about fix fecft long — two 
feet wide in the middle— twenty-one inches 
. toward the ends-^with four legs about twa 
feet long). The " falver** fits aftride of one 
end of the creel, the ihoulder of the flieep 
refting againft his thigh -, its head under his 
arm. — He begins the operation by parting— i- 
provincially, " Ihedding" — the wool from 
the withers to the tail, leaving a ftraight 
open ** fhed" or cleft in the wool the whole 
length of the. (beep. This cleft ought to be 
pcrfe(9:ly ftraight and clear at the bottom ; a 
form which pradtice only can give it. It is 
made by taking the wool on each fide in the 
hands and ^pulling it afunder, forming the 
cleft with the thumbs. The fiflure made and 
the wool preffed down flat on either fide with 
the hands and wrifts, the workman takes a 
piece of ointment the fize of a large hazlc-flur 
(from a kind of difh formed out of a bldck 
of wood in the fliape of a cheefe), upon the 
ftde of the end of his fore-finger,, and applies 

it 
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it to the fkin of the Iheep ; driving it along 
the bottom of the (hed fomc fix or eight 
inches, with a degree of flcight which expe- 
rience alone can teach : the perfedtipp of the 
art lies in distributing the ointment evenly,* 
and in applying it entirely to the^/>, with- 
out fouling the wool, except immediately at 
the root. One ^* finger-full" being expended^ 
another and another is applied, until the 
whole length of the firft Ihcd be finiflied^ 
when a fecond cleft is made, about an inch or 
an inch and a half from the firft. In making 
the fecond and every fucceeding flied, the fin- 
gers of one hand are kept in the laft-made cleft, 
Ijy which jneans an experienced workman i% 
enabled to make the partings exadly parallel 
with each other. Towards the back of the 
flieep the flieds are niade clofer to each other 
than they arc beneath its barrel ; where the 
Tvool being thinner, the fcab is lefs liable to 
make its attack. 

Ten or twelve fheep of the middle fize are 
efteemed the day's work of one man. His 
wages, and beard, fifteen to eighteenpence 

f-day. 

: Ct3 Th? 
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The expence is thus calculated i thirty 
Ihecp take eight pounds of butter 
(feconds, thirds, or greafe), worth 
pn a par fourpence halfpenny a pound 3 Q 
One gallon of tar, cofting on a par I o 
Labour ~ — 36 

7 fi! 

Five Ihillings a fcore, or threepence a ftieep. 

IV. Mar KETS. Wcft-Yorkfliire i$ the prin- 
cipal market for Wool. Foraierly, a manu-r 
factory of coarfe woollen-cloth was carried on 
in the eadern Morelands ; but at prefent it is 
almoft wholly laid aiide, 

The following are ^he weights and values 
of the fleeces of different breeds of flieep. 
in the Diftrift : 
Moreland ftore ewes, one and a half pound, 

at 4.d — 6d each ! 
: aged wedders fatted in the Vale, 

two and a half pounds, 4d — lod. 
Ewes of the old Vale breed, fummered on 9, 

common, four pounds, at 6d — 2S. 
/Twofhcer wcdders of the fame breed, fou^ 

and a half pounds, 2s. 6d. 

Ewes 
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J)wes of the improved breed, fummered iit 

inclofed grounds, feven pounds, at 5d — 3s*. 

Wool is here fold by the Jtone oifeventeen 
pounds. 

The markets for carcases are, the market- 
towns in the neighbourhood, and the ports of 
Scarborough and Whitby. 

The price of mutton in the markets of the 
Vale, ten years ago, was twopence halfpenny 
to threepence a pound. This year (1787), 
fourpence to fourpence halfpenny a pound. 

But the moft ftriking evidence I have any 
where met with of the recent rifr in the 
price of live ftock may be taken from the 
Moreland Jiore ftieep ; a fpecies of flocli 
which has undergone no change whatever ei^ 
ther by breeding or by cultivation. 

The price x£ |4oreland (lore ewes, ten or 
fifteen years ago, was twolhilHngs and fixpence 
to five fhillings ^-head, This autumn, they 
were fold for eight fhillings and fixpence. 
The price of Moreland (lore wedders, the fame 
time ago, was fix to eight fhillings a-head, 
Thisi autumn they have been ibid for fourr 
teen Ihillirigs I 

0^4 R A Bt 

• Nonjftofthe Iheep froon whi^l^ the ^bove fleeces 
^ere taken were falved* 
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RABBITS. 

THE VALE afFords few rabbit-warrens. 
The northern margin is the only part of it 
adapted to this fptcics of live-ftbck. At 
Dalby there are two pretty large warrens. 
At Lockton there is one now " planting/^ 
And there are other parts of thefc heights 
which might be profitably flocked with rab* 
bits. In general, however, property is too 
much intermixed to^admit of an improvement 
fo Angularly adapted to the nfature of thefe 
high grounds. 

In fituations where the ground *, as well as 
the foil, is fuitable to rabbit-warren, and 
where an extent of it fufEciently large can be 
collected together in one property, there is a 
very ftrong reafon why it may be pro^tably 
ilocked with rabbits. 

The 
* See No&r. EooN. Art, Rabbits. 
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The hide of a bullock (of fome breeds) i? 
pot worth more than one-twentieth of his 
carcafe. The fkin of a Iheep may, in full ' 
wool, be worth from a fixth to a tenth of its 
carcafe. But the fur of a rabbit is worth 
" twice the whole value of the carcafe : there- 
fore, fuppofing the rabbit to confume a 
quantity of food io proportion to its car^^afe, 
it is, pn the principle offered, a fpecies of: 
ftock nearly tbreetjuies ag valuable as either 
cattle or Iheep. 

This theory is ftrqngly pqrroborated by an 
incident of praftice. One of the warrens of 
thisDiftrtdt contains eighteen hundred acres 
of furface; mpftqf it covered with a black 
morelandfoil ; part of it a barren dead gra- 
vel ; fome little of it a thin lirpcftone loan ; 
50t worth perhaps, on a par, for /be common 
furpofes cf hujbandry^ a Ihilling an acre; ne. 
vcrthelefs, thefe eighteen hundred acres are 
let, as a rahbiuwarr^n^ for three hyndred 
pounds a-year ! 

I will not pretend to fay that the warren 
here alluded to is worth three hundred pounds 
a-vear, nor affert that it is not worth a fhil- 

Img 
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ling an acre to a hufbaqdman. If it be worth 
two hundred and fifty pounds as a 'warren^^ 
and fuppofing it tp be worth even two Ihil- 
Ungs an acre as a farm^ it dill is a fufficient 
evidence of the profitablenefi^ of rabbit- 
warrens^ in proper fituations. 

As I (ball, in giving a fketch of the hut 
bandry of the Wolds, have occafion to fpeak 
fully of t^his fpecies of ftock, it is needlelis tQ 
^wcH on the fubje(St in this place^^ 
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.8 W I N ' F, 

THE HUSBANDRY of fwine has m^ 
(icrgone a tptal change in this part of the 
J>iftri^ within the laft thirty or forty years. 

Formerly, there was fcarcely a BREEDiNq 
sow in the Vale. The entire fupply of floret 
pigs was from the Wolds, through the me- 
^iun^ of Malton market. Now, they are 
bred wholly in the Yale. 

The BREED, too, has been totally changed^ 
The Wold pigs were of the white, gaunt^ 
long-legged fort^j which appear to have been 
formerly the prevailing fpecies throughout 
the kingdom. Now, the black-fandy Berk-r 
ihire breed is prevalent; with a mixture, here, 
9s in pther places, of the oriental fpecies. 

There is a variety of ibis fpecies the indi* 
yiduals of which have two valuable proper- 
ties. 
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tics. They are remarkably cadijh and quiet j 
of a difpofition direftly oppofite to that wildr 
nefs and ferocity which I have experienced 
in other varieties of thi^ fpecies of fwine in 
(different parts of the Ifland. Their other 
good quality is that of their /^«r/>^ freely : 
pot only upon the better grafies, bijt upon 
fome o^ the more noxious weeds ; particu- 
larly t^e dock. This is a property of fwine, 
which is worth attending to by the breeders 
of this fpecies of live ftock. 

The OBNERAL MANAGEMENT of fwinC in 

the Vale has likewife undergone a change. 
Formerly the Wold pigs, which were not 
fatted for home^cohfumption, were returned 
to Malton, fuU-grown and fteftiy, but not fat ; 
and were there fold to drovers •, who bought 
them up, probably, for the diftillers, ftarch- 
makers, &c. of the metropolis. Now, the 
furplus, which is much greater than former- 
ly, arc fatted, butchered, and fold, whole, t9 
bacon-makers •, who fait and dry them for the 
]|London and Weft Yorkfhire markets. 

?OULTRY, 
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POULTRY. 

NOTHING fufficiently ftriking has oc- 
curred to me in this DiftriQ: refpedting the 
management or the breeds of poultry, to excite 
particular notice. The different fpecies, and 
the management of them, are on a par with 
thofe of the Ifland in general. 



BEES. 
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tHf S MAY W called a Bee^c6untVy J^ 
efpccially tht Motelands and the noirttfcrA 
faiargid 6f the Vale j whire great numbirs^fef 
bees have been tjftiatiy kept ; atiif grcafc 
quantities of honey coUe^^d ; chicAy fVolA 
the flowers of the heath ^ which affdrd an a^ 
bundant fupply ; but the prbduce is of an irt^ 
ferior quality ; brown ahdftrbngiy'flavburcd; 

In hives fituated between the heaths and th6 
tultivated country, a ftriking conttaft is ob^ 
fervabl6 between the fpring and the autum- 
faal combs; The former gathered WhoU^ 
from the meadows, pafture-lands, trees, and 
cultivated crops ; the latter entirely frdm the 
flowers df the heath ; none of the fpecies of 
which begin to blow until late in the fammeh 

Th«^ 
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The combs of the former will be neaxlf 
white as fnow : and the honey limpid almoft 
as the pureft oil Thofe of the latter brown; 
and the honey they yield of the coloui' and 
confiftency of melted rofin. This difference 
is mbfl: ftriking when the hive is carried in 
autumn, from the lower parts of the marginal 
heights, into the Moreland dales, to be filled 
up with hopey ; a pradtice which, fingular ai 
it may appear,, has been followed with fuc- 
cefs. 

In the winter of 1782-3, a general morta<* 
lity took place amonrg the bees of this conn.* 
try. Many bee-keepers loft their whole 
ftock* 1 remember to have feen in the 
fpring of 1783, twelve to fifteen empty ftonts 
in one garden without a fingle furviiring 
hive. '■ " 

But the univerfality of the deftruStioA^ . 
tincommon as it was, being fuch as 00 One 
tan remember, was not fo remarkable as tb6 
manner in which it was effededi The bets 
were obfcrved to dwindle away, by degrees} 
though they had plenty of honey in their 
hives; at length vanilhing; while ftill, per- 
haps. 
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haps, a confiderablc quantity of honey re- 
mained unexhaufted ! 

A man who has paid fdmc attention ta 
bees, and whofe ideas arc frequently well- 
grounded, was of opinion that the effedt wai 
entirely owing to the want of a fucccffion of 
young bees; under a fuppofition that the 
year preceding had not iDeen a breeding year \ 
and that the bees which dwindled away in 
the fpring were the old bees dying of age. 

There may be fomc truth in this opinion ; 
the unufually backward, and extremely wet 
fpring andfummerof 1782, might check the 
breeding of young bees ; but it is unlikely 
that it Ihduld wholly put a ftop to it ; and 
that not one hive in ten Ihould have bred a 
iingle bee. For under this argument the 
young ones, though few, would, with aa 
ample ftore of honey, have furvived. 

In thecourfe of the fpring of 17 S3, ari in- 
cident led me to a theory which feems toei- 
plain the phenomenon more fully. 

Being attentive to a fimale fallow which 
was in blow, I obferved that bees were 
equally bufy among its flowers, as the^ were 

among 
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among the male catkins of a neighbouring 
tree. 

This induced the to confider the nature of 
the materials they colleft, and to refleft on 
whether the different parts of generation, 
even in hermaphrodite flowers, may not af- 
ford them diftind: materials. Honey, it is 
well underftood, is colledled from the neSla* 
rium. Wax may well be confidcred as a 
collection of the vifcid mucus of the piftil- 
turn i as BEE-BREAD appears to be merely an 
aggregation of the farina of xhtftamen. 

It is well underftood by bee-keepers in "ge- 
neral, and is afferted by Wildman himfelf, 
that bees cannot live without bread. That 
they cannot be kept jalive with pure honey 
alonej is, I believe, well afcertained. But ho-' 
ney which has been prefTed hard from a co'mb 
containing bee-bread as well as honey ^ is con- 
fidcred as a fafe and certain relief to tliem 
when their 6v;n ftores are exhaufted. 

Admitting that bees require bread; as Well 
as hortey, to fupport them in winter ; and ad- 
hiitting.that bee-bread is a coUeftion of the 
ftamiriebus farina of flowers ; the phenome- 
non under notice is eafily explainable^ 
Vol. IL R It 
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It is well kwwn, that flowers are tcnaci-* 
ous of their parts of generation in a rainy fea- 
fon ; expofiftg them with caution. Nor is it 
mere expofure that fits the ftamina for the 
purpofe of the bee. The anthers muft be 
burft by the fun, before the bee can load 
its thighs with the contained farina ; which 
being expofcd, is liable to be waflied 
away, or (hook down, by the firft heavy 
fhower. Hence the colledtion of bee-bread, 
in a moift Ihowery feafon, muft be very pre- 
carious and inconfiderable. 

But the coUedling of wax and honey de- 
pends lefs on the weather. For the flower 
once open, the bee has free accefs to the nec- 
tary and pifti!, whofe produftions are lefs 
liable to a (hower than is the farina. Be- 
fidcs, it is, I believe, a fadt which is not 
doubted, that bees colledt honey from what 
are, perhaps, improperly called honey-^^w^y 
as well as from flowers. 

From thefe prcmifles may we not fairly 
draw the following conclulion ? 

The fpring and fummer of 1782 being ex- 
irc"ia?Iy wcr, (fee Norf. Econ.) a dearth of 

EREAD 
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kREAD became tKe natural confequence; but 
through intervals of dry weather; or through 
aplentifulnefs of leaf -honty ; the colledion of j 
HONEY was fufficiently ample. While the 
bread laftcd the bees lived. Nor did they, when 
it was confumed, die at once, as when their 
entire flore is exhaufted. The honey pro-; 
longed their lives for a time ; proportioned, 
perhaps, to their refpeftive ages or conftitu- 
tions ; the individuals following each other 
as difeafe and famine overcame them ; un- 
til the whole periflied : not through a want 
of HONEY ; but for the want of a more fub- 
ftantial food : tJbetr staff of life. 
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20. 

WOLD S. 

THg SITUATION and general ai^'- 
*EARANCE of the Yorkfliirc Wolds havebeeir 
given. The Outline, nearly circular. Theit 
EXTENT, about twenty-five miles diameter; 
containing within their fkifts 500 fquarc 
miles, or about 306,000 acres. 

The MATERIAL which forms the natural 
conftrud:ure of thefe hills, is probably a uni** 
form rock of bard chalk; rifing, in ihoft 
places, to near the furface. 

The SUBSOIL in general a chalky tubble^ o( 
different depths and contextures, intervening^ 
between- the rofck and the foil. 

The prevailing sotL is a calcareSus loam^ 
varying in depth and produftivenefs. 

The North-Eaft quarter of the Wolds 15 
covered with a thin infertile foil ; applied to' 
Iheep-walks 5 much of itbeingover-riin withr 
furze and heath ; rcfembling the inferioi* 
downs of Surrey. 

Oa 
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On the contrary, a ihallow vale which ex- 
tends fome confiderable diftance between 
Maltonand Burlington; including the town- 
ships of Duggleby, Kirby, Lutton, Helper- 
thorp, Weaverthorp, Foxholes, Woldnewton, 
^c. with a fmall rivulet running through it 
(delightful fummer fituation !) enjoys a rich 
deep loamy foil ; ftrong enough for vybeat^ 
?nd chiefly under the plow. 

On the higher Wolds the foil is a lighter 
loam, from fix or eight inches to a foot deep j 
moft of it well adapted to the crops of tur- 
neps, barley, and faintfoin j but has formerly 
lain, and ftill lies in great quantity, in iheepT 
walk 4nd rabbit-warren. 

The Climature of thefe hills is cold ? 
owing in fome rneafure to their prefent na- 
kednefs. The north and eaft winds pouring 
in upon them from the fea, and acrofs^ the 
Vale from the Moreland Mountains^ fweep 
pvcr their furface without a break. 

The SEASONS, here, are fomewhat earlier 

than in the Mprelands ; but later than in the 

Yal^a/or on the Howardian hills, The per- 

R 3 fe<t 
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fed: drynefs of the fubftratum of the Wolds is 
the only advantage they have, at prefent, in 
refpedl to climature. 

In CLOSURE. Formerly, the Wolds, whe- 
ther parcelled out in common field, or dif- 
pofed in more entire properties, lay entirely 
open ; excepting a few yards about the vil- 
lages. The Eaft-Wold-Vale ftill lies in a 
ftate of common field. But on the higher 
Wolds fome fpirited attempts have lately been 
made at inclofure. 

Planting. — Sir Chriftopher Syke$ may, I 
believe, claim the honor of being the firft 
fuccefsful planter upon the Wolds. Attempts 
had formerly been made ; but without fuc- 
cefs : owing, perhaps, more to the fmallnefs' 
and the thinnefs of the plantations than to 
any other mifmanagement. 

Sir Chriftopher,! am well informed, is now 
contrafting, or h^s contracted with a nurfery- 
man for upwards of five hundred acres of 
planting-, to he finilhed in ten years : an un- 
dertaking which muft do him infinite credit. 

It is, perhaps^j to be regretted, that Sir 
Chriftophcr's plantations confift chiefly of 
i\xz pinus'tribe ; moftly of Scotch Fir; the 

moft 
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moft worthlefs of timber-trees. As a fkrcen 
to better plants, it may, in bleak fituations, 
have its ufe. 

But the BEECH, to which the foil of the 
Wolds is peculiarly adapted, would be more 
acceptable to pofterity ; and would afford 
much greater ornament to the Wold Hills. 
If raifed from the maft, with due care, there 
can be no doubt of its fucceeding on thefe 
Hills. The Welch mountains abound with 
it in their bleakeft afpedts. 

Other gentlemen are railing skreen plan- 
tations, and LIVE HEDGES, in a moft fpirited 
manner, 

In one inftance, I obferved three rows of 
hedge-wood planted j about two feet apart ; 
and defended by a row of pofts and rails on 
either fide : the bank in which the pbfts . 
ftand appearing to have been formed qf the 
fubftratum of chalk rubble; a flip of fpil on 
either fide being thrown in between the rails, 
to give encouragement to the hedge-plants. 
In other inftances, the foil has been cleanfed 
by a turnep fallow *. The plants, when I 
faw them, were vigorous, and in high pre-, 
fcrvation. 

R 4 The 

* Neverthelefs, a ditch is, I believe, invariably 
fuQk 00 one fide, Gathering the cultivated foil into 

ODQ 
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The inclofures, as yet, arc maftly lai^e : 
forty or fifty acres. But ihoyld the (pir it of 
planting continue to diffufe its influence over 
thde hills, the fize of ipclofurcs will in time 
be leflened. Should a time arrive when the 
higher fwells Ihall be crowned with wood, 
and the intervcnin*§ vallies be interfc&ed with 
living fences ; forming inclofures of eight or 
ten acres; the climature of the Wolds will 
be rendered fome degrees of latitude inore 
genial than it is at prefent ; and the produc* 
tivenefs of the foil be doubly, that which ic 
has hitherto been. 

. In giving A sketch of the rur^l eod^- 
NOMY OF THE WOLDS, the foUowing parti^ 
culars will be entitled to notice ; 



I. 


Eftates. 


10. Team Labour. 


2. 


Farms. 


H, Implements. 


3- 


Tenure. 


12. Manure. 


4- 


Rent. 


13. Harvefling. 


5. 


Removal. 


14. Farm - yard Ml^- 


6. 


Building. 


nagement. 


7- 


Objeds of Huf. 


15. Markets. 




bandry. 


16. Turneps. 


8. 


Succeffion. 


17. Sheep. 


?• 


Manual Labour. 


18. Rabbits. 

I. Estate?, 



one evenly round wide ridge, would, I apprehend, hf^ 
foutid much more eligible upon the Wold foil. 
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I. Estates. The lands of the Wolds be- 
long chiefly to large owners ; being moftly 
occupied by tenants ; few of them, I believe, 
"being in the hands of yeomanry; as they arc 
5n the yale, and a great part gf the }Aoxt-i 
land^. 

II. Farms* Many of them very large,' 
Mowth0^ and Oldham^ near two thoufancj 
acres each ; Crome thirteen or fourteen hun- 
dred acres ; all of them charming arable 
farms i^ fqch as would (if properly Jbelteredy 
let in Norfoljc for fqurteeu pr fifteen <hil- 
lings ail acre. 

III. Tenancy. Upon the larger farms 
leafes are become common. Some of feven, 
years I which is confidered as too fliort a 
term : fome fourteen^ which goqd tenants 
feem to be fully fatisficd with^ 

IV. Rent, Upon the larger farms fix tq 
twelve Ihillings an acre. The rent depend^; 
chiefly on whether the tenant has or has not 
liberty to break up old Jheep walk i with which 
the Jarger farms mpftly abound. Thefe lands 
in a ftate of /ward may not be^ worth more 
than five fliillings an acre. But having lain, 
perhaps a iucpeflion of ages, in a ftate of 

grafs^ 
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grafs, they are many of them, for a courfo of 
years, worth five times that rent as arable 

No wonder landed gentlemen are tenacious 
of thefe old grafslands. They arc treafuries, 
whofe keys they would be blame^ble in deliT 
vering up, without a fuitable confideration. 
But they are ftill more culpable in obftinat©^ • 
ly depriving themfelves and the community 
of the ufe of them'. The fineft farm upon 
the Wolds is IhamefuUy cramped, through 
an ill-judged prohibition from breaking up 
the fheep- walks, of which it principally con-^ 
. fiils. The tenant cannot winter his flieep 
upon the farm. He has not a fufficiency pf 
arable land to grow turneps in proportiqn ta 
Ivis fummcr feed. It is not paying' twenty 
pounds a-weck for l^cep-feed which confti-. 
tuccs the evil in this cafe; but the circum- 
ftance of having his flocks fcattered about 
the country, perhaps ten or fifteen mile^ 
from his farm, during the winter months, 

' A general permiffion.for breaking up can 
only be dictated by folly or neceflity. A duo 
popcrSion is all that is at present requifite. 
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V. Removals. The time of changing 
tenants is Ladyday or Mayday. On large 
farms moftly Ladyday; the wheat on the 
ground being valued by referees. On fmall 
farms, Mayday ; the fpring crops being liker 
•v/ik fown by the outgoing tenant,, apd va? 
lued with the wheat by referees. 

VI, Buildings. A number of new far^ 
meries have of late years been erefted upoi^ 
the Wolds. The plan of fome of them Am- 
ple and eligible. The dwelling-houfe to the 
weft ; barns and ftable on the north ; ftack- 
hovels, for cattle and implements, on the 
eaft ; forming a fquarc ftraw-yard, open to 
the fouth ; faving a high brick-wall, with 
tall boarded gates ; altogether well-adapted 
tp the bleaknefs of thie fituatipn. At the 
top of Gartpn hill the dweliing-hqufe isfim- 
pie and fnug ; becoming its ufe and (ituation ; 
with low leantos ; enlarging the roof, for the 
purpofe of colledling rain-water : a plan 
which ought to be wniverfally adopted on 
^hefe bleak and waterlefs 'hills K 

VII. Objects 

* For obfcrrvation? on the Wold Ponds, fee the Art. 
Xripking Pools, 
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VIL Objects OF Husbandry^ i. Stock, 
principally, Jbeep and rabbits. Few cattle^ 
except what are purchafed in autumn for the 
purpofe of railing manure, being fold off in 
the fpring ; chiefly to the graziers qf Lin-? 
polnftiire. Some borfes are bred ; but the 
more general practice is to buy in colts at a 
year old, and keep them until they be three 
pr four ; felling them at that age to country 
dealers J or keep ihem till five years old, 
and make them up for the horfe-fliows, 
^. Crops. Principally oats ; but much bar^ 
ley and fome j^eas are grown ; and, in the val-r 
Jies, wheat. But, upon the high wolds, the 
largeft farmers, until of late years, bought 
their bread-corn. The old turf, when new* 
ly broken iip^ throws out immenfe crops of 
oats ; and is, I believe, in general, equally 
productive of r^pe. Inftances arc mentioned^ 
in which the firft crop of rape has been equal 
to the putchafe-value of the land, ^urneps^ 
plover y 2ir\dfaintfoin^2Lre alfo Wold-crops. 

VIII. Succession. No regular fyftem of 
pianagement, with refpeft to the fucceffion 
£f crops and fallow, is in any part of the 
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\Volds to be found in general prafi:ice. Uponi 
the thinner- foiled fwells the prevailing prac- 
tice is to break-up, by fod-burning, fortur- 
neps ; oats two years •, barley and grafs-feeds^ 
letting the land lie down again to grafs. In 
the vallies, where wheat is grown, turneps, 
barley, clover^wheat, has of late years gainedi 
fome footing. 

IX. Manual Labour. The Wolds are 
thinly inhabited. The refident labourers arc 
few, compared with the work 'to be done ; 
fefpecially in h^rveft ; when numbers flock to 
it from the furrounding country. In left 
bufy feafonsj the work is done moftly by 
yearly fervants ; the few labourers there are 
being, in winter at leaft, chiefly employed iri 
thrafliing : for which employment the cot- 
tagers are fometimes hired by the winter 
half-year. The wages for thralhing fix- 
pence to cightpehce a-day, and board ; or 

- fourp^nce to fivepence, a quarter of Oats, 
and board. The Wold farmers,- generally 
fpeaking, board all their work-people. 

X. Team Labour. The beads of la* 
bour, principally horfes, of the faddle or 
the coach-horfc breed. A few oxen arc 
fometimes iifed about home. 

The 
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The method of ufing draught-horfes upon 
the Wolds is Angular ; whether they be api 
plied to the waggon or the plow; 

The Wold waggon is furniflied with k 
pole, fimilar to that of a coach ; and tht 
horfes applied in a fimilar inannei* as coach- 
horfes. Four horfes are the ufual team ; the 
driver, on ordinary occafions, riding on the 
iicar-fide horfe behind j generally trotting 
with the empty cairriage. 

At plow, the fame fotjr horfes, in the fame 
harnefs, are, in ftrong work, invariably ufed 
Without a driver ! the plowman giiiding them 
with reins : a pradtice which is, perhaps, pe- 
culiar to the Yorkihire Wolds. In lighter 
work, as in ftirring a fallow, two hdrfes only 
ire ufed. 

But, in this cafe, a praftice equally Angu- 
lar is prevalent. A third horfe, drawing a 
light harrdw^ is fattened on the off fide of 
the plow-horfes ; the plowman driving the 
three. 

This in breaking up turnep-grounds, or 
in other fpn'ng fallowing, is a good pradlice 
on dry land ; which, by this means, is got 
perfeftly fine at a fmall expence (the harrow 

in 
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in this cafe being ufually drawn by an old 
Worn-out horfe, or by a two or ihree-year-old 
colt), and immediately as it is plowed, by 
which means the feed-weeds have full time 
to fpend thcmfelves. But in ivinter and in 
fummsr the practice is pernicious. A fallow 
cannot lie to© rough in th'ofe fcafons. 

The hours of work are long. In fpring feed- 
• time, the plow-teams will fometimes ftay out: 
from fix to fix ; the plowmen having their 
dinners carried to them in the field -, the 
horfes remaining all day without a bait, and 
with only a fmall allowance of corn when: 
they reach the ftsible \ nevertbelcfs, in light 
work and in a bufy feafon, each horfe plows 
near an acre a day. "What breed of black 
horfes can ftand hardfhips like thefe. 

XL Implements. The waggons high and 
aukward. The plow^ of the old ftraighc 
mould-board conftrudion. Both of them 
call loudly for improvement. The turnwreji 
plow is much wanted upon the Wolds. 

XII. Manure. Tard dung2iV\AJheep-teatb^ 
are the principal manure?. Soot and fome 
lime are alio in ufc. Rape-cake would, per- 
haps, be found a valuable manure upon the 
Wolds. 

XIII. Har. 
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XIIL Harvesting. All oats and barley;, 
land much wheats are mown againft the ftand^ 
ing-corn, bound in fheaf^and ftt up in Hooks; 
at the time bf mowing; The Wold farmers 
follow this pradticei as being lefs tedious thai 
that of gaiting, as in the Vale (fee Art, Ve- 
(GETABLE-PROCEss), and lefs wafteful than 
that of harvefting loofc, in the South-of-En- 
gland manner. 

XIV. Farm-yard management. StraW* 
is all confumed in open yards ; chiefly iii 
double racks fupported by four legs; Nd 
cattle fattened by the head ; nor any ftraW 
(fexcept wheat-ftraw) bpund. 

The ftraw-yard ftock is chiefly agied bxeii 
of the fliort-horned breed, bought at Stan- 
ford-bridge and othier fairs in au^mn ; and 
fold iii fpring to jobbers or graziers, whd 
ibmetimes buy them up in winter^ oti fpecu- 
lation, to be delivered in fpring. They leavfe 
about twenty ftiillings a-head for wintering. 
But much depends upon judgement in buy- 
ing them in. 

XV. Markets. Malton and Driffield^ botK 
bf them navigation-towns, znd Burlington i 
a sea-port, are the principal markets for 

com. 
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corn. The Derwent being made navigable 
many years before the navigation of the Hull 
was extended to DrifEeld, Malton was once 
the principal market. Bur, at prefent, Drif- 
field, an improving place, takes the lead. At 
Malton, the corn-trade is in the hands of a 
few merchants^ who can generally make their 
own price. At Driffield, the buyers are nu- 
merous, and moftly faltors^ who purchafe 
by commiflion. By the low commiffion of 
fixpence a quarter, fome of the faftors are 
faid to make three or four hundred pounds 
a-year ; a ftriking evidence this of the great 
quantity of corn which is grown upon thefe 
Wolds. 

XVI. Turners. The turnep-crop may be 
faid to be ftill a new thing to the Wolds ; not 
more than of twenty years ftanding, though 
Angularly adapted to the foil 5 and notwith- 
ftanding it has in Norfolk, whofe coaft may 
almoft be feen from thefe hills, been an efta- 
bliftied objed: of culture more than a century ! 

At prefent this crop is in full eftimation^ 
being confidpred as the moft folid bafisof 
Wold-hufbandry. 

Vol. II. S Turnepg 
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Turneps gcncvaWy fucceed fward^ fodburntj 
ence plowed very fleet ; or perhaps only rice- 
balked. No manure^ and only once boed. 

This at firft fight may appear to be a loofc 
mode of culture ; but not fo if we duly con- 
fider its bafis. 

If the turf be of a good age, and the foil of 
a tolerable quality, no other manure than its 
afhes is required ; and fward which has been 
fodburnt and only once plowed is much lefs 
liable to foul the crop with weeds than land 
which has been under tillage. Upon the 
whole, it appears to me to be a practice well- 
adapted to the Wolds, where old fward \% 
abundant, and where extraneous manures are 
difficult to be procured. 

The tf^p//Vtf//^»of theturnep-crop is almoft 
wholly to Ihecp, which are folded upon the 
Jianding turneps ; a practice which cannot be 
defended (fee Norf. Econ. Vol.1- p. 297.) 
and with only one flock ; a praftice which is 
ftill more cenfurablc. It is no wonder that 
the Wold fheep at turneps fhould be fubjedt 
as they are to diforders : torday fatiated with 
the tops and the beft of the pulp ; to-morrow 
pining over the Ihells^ with only half their 

J6II5 
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fill 5 and part of what they pick up weeds 
snd dirt. The next day glutted with a flufh 
of frefli turneps. 

If turneps be eaten up cleaHy d bead flock 
^viA followers are indifpenfably neceflary to 
common good management. If it be requi- 
fite to eat off turneps with one flock oi fat 
flieep, one-third of the crop at leaft ought, 
in like management, to be left on the ground 
as manure. 

The fence of the fheep-fold is generally of 
MET-woRK, made of fmall cord ; the fize of 
the melhes four to fix inches ;. the width or 
height of the fence about three feet; fup* 
ported by flakes eight or ten feet afunder. 
The coft fourpence to fourpence halfpenny 
a yard. But ** net-hurdles" are more com- 
monly )&ir^i (of rope-makers) than purchafed. 
The pricealhilling to eighteenpence a-week 
for a hundred yards. About home, ** bar- 
hurdles" are fometimes ufed j but nets, being 
lighter carriage, are generally ufed at a dif* 
tance. For (heep which are hornlefs, as the 
Wold Iheep invariably are, netted folds are 
very eligible. 

S2 XVII. Sheep. 
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XVIT. Sheep. Tht flocks of the Wolds arc 
fome of them very large. One, at leaft, fo 
high as two thoufand ; eight or nine hun- 
dred of them ewes ; the reft wedders and 
yearlings. 

The breed is a variety of the long-wooled 
fpecies. Some of them very handfome, r«- 
fembling the prefent breed of Leicefterfhire, 
but more aftive. The wedders will fat at 
two-lheer (that is, two to three years old) to 
thirty pounds a quarter. Clip about fiy 
pounds of wool : the length ten to thirteen 
inches. 

Some years ago a crofs of this breed with 
the large breed of Lincolnlhire, was intro- 
duced upon the Wolds, to the no.fmall lofs 
of fome of the Wold farmers. One of them 
calculates to have loft fcven hundred pounds' 
by a diforder in the head, called the " me- 
grims,** which this ill-judged crofs were (ub* 
je6l to. He returned again to the Wold 
breed, and the diforder left his flock. 

Every country appears to have a naturae 
lized ftock — of ftieep at leaft — belonging ta 
it. By negleft this ftock will degenerate. 

By 
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By care It may be improved ^ either by the 
faireft of its own individuals^ or by-.thofe of 
a kindred variety ; not by, 2l foreign /pedes. 

. XyilK Rabbjts. The Wold warrens arc 
numeroujs, and fome of them very extenfive. 
Cqldham-warren is at prcfent, I believe, 
the largeft upon thefe Wolds; and, prol^ably, 
the moft valuable warren in the Ifland. . The 
Coldham/^r»» contains about nineteen hun- 
dred acres ; ^nd, fpeaking generally, it is all 
warren : nor, however, wholly appropriated 
to rabbitSy a flock of fix to eight hundred 
Jheep being kept within the warren-walls j 
principally, however, on one fide of the war- 
ren, away from the burrowing-grounds. 

This appears to be a pradice peculiar to 
th^ Wolds*, where better foil is appro- 
priated to rabbit-warren than is perhaps in 
any other part of the Ifland. The Coldham- 
warren, in point of foil^ is moft of it worth 
ten to twelve Shillings an acre j fome of it 
fifteen or fixteen ihillings f.' As thefe better 
S3 parts 

* Of YorkQurc and Llncolnfliire, whofc hills like- 
wife abound much with rabbit-warren. 

f But the pre Pent bleaknefs of the J^tuaiion renders it 
•f little more than half the YS^lue. 
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parts become mofly, they are inclofed by z 
fod-wall^ the furface pared and burnt, and 
the foil broken up for arable crops. Having 
afforded a fucceffion of crops of corn, tur-^ 
ncps, &c. they are fown with grafs feeds, and 
Again thrown open to the rabbits and 
flieep. 

In 1783 there ^ere about two hundrccl 
^cres of t.his farm under the plow, befidcs 
fome little Iheep-walks, which lay without 
the warren-walls. The W(irren therefore at 
that time contained fifteen to fixteen hundred 
acres: and adjoining to Coldham are two 
more confiderable warrens ; fo that there arc 
perhaps three or four thdufand acres of tole- 
rably good land, lying together, and appro-^ 
priated principally to rabbits •, a circuna- 
ftance which it would be difEcult to equal. 

Tp jgiye a general idea of the management 
of the Wold warrens, the following diyU 
fion of the fubjedt will be rpquifite : 

1. Soil. 4. Species. 

2. Burrows. 5. Taking. 
3? Fences. ^. Markets, 



f 
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r. Soil. There is a difad vantage in (lock- 
ing a rich foil with rabbits; aflufh of grafs, 
after a dry feafon, is found to throw them into 
a fcouring ; which fometimes carries off great 
numbers. 

2. BuRRowiNo-GRouND. Upon thc high 
Wolds the burrows are moftly on xhtjides of 
hills : at Coldham> principally in one deep 
valley ; whofe fides are deep, giving the rab- 
bits great freedom in. working. The foil in 
this cafe about eight or ten inches deep ; un- 
der this a chalky rubble of fome inches 
thick, lying on a chalkilone rock. The bur- 
rows are in the fubfoil, between the foil and 
the rock, and chiefly toward the tops of the 
liills*. 

But at Driffielpgreets, near Driffield, 
where there are two large warrens, the fur- 
face is a dead flat \ neyerthelefs the warrena 
are well-ftocked and produdive; a proof 
that a flat furface may, in fome cafes, be pro- 
fitably fl:ocked with rabbits. The foil, ia 
this cafe, a light fand or gravelly loam. 

S 4 In 

• Thoufands of daws build their nefts in thefc bur^ 
rows, to the great annoyance of the rabbits. 
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In (locking a wajren, whether the furfacc 
be flat or hilly, artificial burrows are 
made to reconcile the rabbits to the ground, 
and topreferve them from vermin until they 
have time to make their own. burrows,, la 
making thefe artificial burrows^ an improve- 
ment has lately, I believe,, been hit upon. 
They are bored witKan auger of adiameter 
large enough to make a burrow of a fufficicnt 
width. In a level warren, thefe augers may. 
from time to time be found ufeful. • . 

3. Warren-fences. The .common fence 
upon the Wolds is fadwallj capped with furze, 
or of late with ftiffftraw, forming a kind of 
thatch*. The Warrens near Driffield are 
fenced with paling ; an expeniive fence in the 
outfet, and always under {repairs. A ^rock, 
though ever fo deep, is found to be infuffi* 
cient as a fence againft rabbits : one fide of 
DriffieldgreetS'Warren is bounded by .a 
brook 5 but it is neverthelefs fenced with 
paling. When the ifabbits Can evade this, 
they readily fwim the brook. . 

4. Spe- 

* Reed would be admirable in this intention ; and 
mig-ht perhaps be had at a reafonable coft from the fens 
of Holdemefs^ or thofe ajc the foot of the Vale of 
York. 
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4. Species of Rabbits. Until of late years, 
the common grey rabbit— probably the na- 
tive wild rabbit of the Ifland — was the only 

' fpecies. At prefcnt, the Jilver-haired rabbit 
is fought afttr, and ha5, within th^ few laft 
years, been introduced into moft warrens -f-. 
The fkin of the grey rabbit is €ut\ that is, 
the " woor* is pared off the pelt as* a mate- 
x\2L\oi hats: whereas that of the filver-haircd 
rabbit is drejfed ^%fur \ which, it isfaid, goes 
principally to the Eaft-lndies. The colour, 
a black ground, thickly interfperfed with 
fingle white hairs. The Ikins of this variety 
fell for about four (hillings a-dozcn more than 
thofc , of the common fort ; a fuffici:nt in- 
ducement this for propagating it. 

5. Method of takiijg Rabbits. The 
Wold-warreners have three ways of catching 
their rabbits : — with fold-nets — with fpring- 
»^/j— and with " tipes;'* a fpecies of trap. 

The fold-nets are fet about midnight, be- 
tween the burrows and the feeding-grounds ; 
the rabbits being driven in with dogs, and 
keptinclofed in the fold until morning. 

The 

f Some of the Lincolnfliire warrens, it ii faid, arc 
already wholly flocked with this variety. 
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lYit fpring-nety when ufed, is, 1 believe, 
generally laid round a hay-flack, or other 
objeft of inducement for rabbits to colleft in 
numbers. 

The /r^ is a more modern invention. It 
confifts of a large pit or ciftern, forrned 
within the ^ound and covered with a floor ; 
or with one large falling-door, with a fmall 
trap-door toward its center, into which the 
rabbits are led by a narrow tnuce. 

This trap, on its firft introdudion, was fet 
moftly by a hay-ftack — hay being at that 
time the chief winter- food of rabbits ; or on 
the outfide of the warren-wall, where rabbits 
were obferved to fcratch much. In order to 
make their efcape. Since the cultivation of 
turneps as a winter-food for this fpecies of 
ftock has become a pradlice, the fituation of 
the trap has been changed. 

Turneps being cultivated in an inclofqrc 
within the warren, a trap is placed within the 
wall of this inclofure. For a night or two 
the muce is left open and the trap kept co* 
vered (with a board or triangular rail), in or- 
der to give the rabbits the requifite haunt of 
the turneps ; which having got, the trap is 
bared, and the i?equired number taken. 

In 
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In emptying the ciftern the rabbits arc . , 
forted: thofe which are fat and in feafon are 
flaughtered 5 thofe which are lean or out of 
condition are turned upon the turricps to 
improve. 

At the clofe of the feafon the bucks and'thc 
does art forted in a fimilar way : the bucks 
are flaughtered ; the does turned lopfe tp 
breed. One male, I underftand, is confidered 
as fufEcient for fix or feven females ; and the 
nearer they can be brought to this propor* 
tioti, the greater (lock of young ones may be 
cxpefted ; it being the nature of the males 
{unnatural as it may appear) to deftroy their 
young, more efpecially perhaps when their 
proportional number is too great. 

Great precaution is requifite in the ufe of 
thefe traps. If too many rabbits be admitted 
at once, and the ciftern be kept clofe covered 
only for a few hours, fuffocation and inordinate 
heat take place, and the carcafes, at leaft, 
are fpoiled. Many thoufand carcafes have 
been wafted through this means — The traps 
are therefore watched; and when the required 
number i^re caught, the muce is flopped, or 
the trap covered* 

Some 
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Some idea of iht produce of the Wold-war- 
rcns may be gathered front the great num- 
bers which are frequently ilaughtered at once. 
Five or fix hundred couple have not unfre- 
queirtly been flaughtered in one night : and, 
it is /aid, that .when the. two Driffield war- 
lens lay together, there was once an initance 
of fifteen hundred couple being kilted at one 
ilaughter. 

6. Markets Fo^ Rabbits. York, Hull, 
and the neighbouring towns, for carcafes : 
Stanford- bridge and Malton.for (kins ; wh,ich 
are cut by furriers who refidc at thofe places, 
and who find a market for their wool in the 
Bat-manufadories of London and Manchefter, 

Sometimes the fkins and carcafes are fold 
together, to huckfters, or other wholefale 
dealers. The average price for the. fcafon. 
about two Ihillings a couple. The price of 
carcafes, in the neighbourhood of the war- 
ren&, eightpence to tenpencc a couple. 
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21^ 
HOLDERNESS. 

THIS IS the only Diftria of the county 
I have not been in. I have repeatedly look- 
ed over its furface, and been upon its bor- 
ders i but never went over its area. I pur- 
pofed to have gone over it this year (1787), 
but the Vale employed my whole attention 
during fummer ; and the extreme wetnefs of 
the autumn would have prevented me froai , 
vifiting a fen country at that feafon, had lei- 
fure permitted it. 

The objefts of hulbandry, and the means 
of obtaining them, are, I haye always under- 
ftood, fimilar to thofe of the Vale of Picker- 
ing : neverthelefs, Hbldernefs may have its 
partial excellencies ; as almoft every Diftrid 
ias, in a greater or lefs degree. 

The 
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The north-weft quarter is appendant to a 
line of marginal villages ; fituated moft dc- 
firably on the fkirts of the Wold hills ; but 
no way excellent, I believe, in their plan of 
management. Neverthelefs, the coafi of 
Holdemefs may merit furvey. 
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CLEVELAND. 

CLEVELAND is fmall, comparatively 
with the other Diftrifts of Eaft Yorkfhire. 
To the eaft it terminates in a broken coun- 
try ; mixing with the northern margin of the 
Moreland hills. 

The OUTLINE, if t'he broken country about 
GiJBorough be cut off, is nearly oval. Thp 
EXTENT of the greater diameter being about 
fourteen, of the (horter about ten miles ; con- 
taining within its area fomewhat rnore than 
one hundred fquare miles ; or about feventy 
thoufand acres. 

The SURFACE is nearly plain, butperfed- 
ly free from colledtcd water ; its principal 
brook the Leven^ running in a valley fomc 
feet below the general furface. 

The SOIL, almoft invariably, a tenacious 
c.lay. Good wheat and bean land. 



The, 
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The OBJECTS OF HUSBANDRY are corn, but- 
tery bacoHy rearing cattle^ and horfes ; varying 

. but little in its objedts from the Vale of 
Pickering; excepting that Cleveland i» 
more a corn country. 

A uniformity of fituation and foil is gene- 
rally produdive of a uniform fyftem of ma- 
nagement,; more efpecially in a country like 
Cleveland, which has been long in a ftate of 
inclofure ; and a minutial detail of its arabli 
frocefs might be interefting. But the Vale 

\>f Pickering having furnilhed materials more 
ample and more interefting than I expeded, 
I have beftowed on that alone more attention 
than I had fet apart for the county. 

Some peculiarities of the Cleveland prac- 
tice have been already mentioned. One 
which marks it ftrongly, and which diftin- 
guifhes it from every other Diftrid I have ob- 
ferved in, remains to be noticed. 

The team of Cleveland is, invariably, 
three horfes and a cart. Norwithftanding the 
deepnefs of the roads in a wet feafon, jh^re 
is fcarcely a wnggcnox a long team in the coun-' 
try. The three horfes are, invariably, 

drawn 
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draWn two-and-onej namely, one horfe in 
the ftiafts ; 'the btheJr two in a pair before it : 
the whole being gilided by leatherh iseiins, 
and driven with a long* thonged whip; in 
the coach manner. » 

This praAice has probably ariferi from thfe 
tircumftance of coals and lime being fetched 
into Cleveland froni diftaht parts of the coiin- 
ty of Durham. The latter, which has long 
been the Iheet-anchor of the Clevelarid far- 
mers, is drawn, into the interior parts of the 
Diftridt, more than thirty miles ; the teams 
jgoing and returning without a reft, except- 
ing tranfient baits upon the road. 

The rule, when going empty, is to trot 
twb miles and feed one ; the driver riding in 
the carriage the two miles, and walking 
by the fide of his hdrfes the one ; baiting 
them with hay, out bf his hand, as they go 
along the road. When Ibadedj he keeps 
feeding whenever he finds the horfes will 
eat a mouthful of hay. Corn is alfo carried 
in thcfe journies, and given in bags hung up- 
on the horfes* heads ; in the manner in which 
hackney coach-horfes are fed upon the ftands 

Vol. IL T ia 
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in London. Horfes thus ufed will Hand 
travelling thirty miles every day. The 
breed, ftrong, aftive, coloured coach-horfes^r 
The Cleveland team treads the road even- 
ly ; and is the ftifFeft ; the moll handy ; and, 
for a level country and hng jcumiesy is, per- 
haps, altogether the moft eligible team in>- 
vention can fuggeft. 
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MORELANDS. 

THE SITUATION 6£ this Diftria wai 
^iveh in defcribing the county at large. 
And, in giving a more minute dcfcription of 
the Vale of Pickering, the Morelands are. 
mentioned as bleak mountains, covered with 
heath, and interfedted by cultivated 
liALES. Thcfe dales have been already no- 
ticed as appendages of the Vale j fo far a$ 
they ate noticeable. What I propofe under 
the prefent head, is to give fome account of 
the MOUNTAINS and their uncultivated 
Vallies; 

The climature of the Morelands is ex- 
tremely bleak ; fcveral degrees of latitude 
colder than the Vale of Pickering ; where 
rain, or perhaps open weather, will frequent- 
ly prevail, while the Mdrelands are covered 
with fnow. 

The EXTENT of the Eaftern Morelands, 

including the hills of Hambledon, is thirty 

to forty miles of length, by ten to fifteen 

T ^ of 
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of breadth. Excluding the cultivatei> 
DALES, &c. they may contain from three to 
four hundred fquare miles, or from two to 
three hundred thbufand acres, of unculti- 
vated KEAtH. 

The MATERIALS 6f thcfe mountains are 
principally /r^^-/^»^, (of a fingularly '•fine 
grain) which too frequently rifes to the fur- 
face ; lying in fome places above-ground in 
blocks ; fome of them of confiderable fize. 
A thin feam of cgaI ha^ been found, and ftilf 
continues to be found, in different parts of 
thefe hills, at no great depth from the fur- 
face. Iron is forged near Ayton ; and cop^ 
per has been fmched near Hacknefs; But 
dllum Jhale is the moft valuable material of 
the eaftern Morelands v which alone, I be- 
lieve, furnilh the Ifland, and a great part of 
Europe, with allum. 

The immediate subsoil is generally y2wf<^; 
which^ in fome plaeeSj is formed into a pan or 
cruft ; refembling rufty half-decayed iron 
rather than an earthy fubftance : being al- 
moft as impervious by water a$ an iron vet 
fcl. 

The 
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The SOIL invariably a l^lack moor ;«^ — appa» 
rently a mixture of vegetable mould and 
fand ; rcfembling the moory foil of fens, 

Linncus, I think, calls this fpecies of foil 
the depauperated foil of heaths ; but on what 
grounds I know not. The moor of fens ap* 
pears obvioufly enough to be compofed of 
the decayed roots and other parts of vegeta- 
bles, with a greater or lefs proportion of fand 
and mud, waflied in among them while in ^ 
ftatc of growth, But how a fimilar matter 
could be formed on the tops of mountains is 
lefs obvious. Nevertbelefs mountain moor 
has every appearance of a vegetable mould, 

This mould, which covers a principal part 
of the mountains of the Ifland, appears to me 
^ moft interefting fubjeftof inveftigation. 

It varies greatly in regard to depth. Oq 
the ^^ low moors,'* where it has probably 
been repeatedly pared off for fuel, it barely 
covers the fand or gravel of the fubfoil : but 
upon the higher more diftant fwells the co- 
vering of foil is thicker ; frequently from one 
tq two feet deep of what is called ^' fat moor." 
In the vallies, particularly towards their 
})e^ds;j are peat bogs of fever^l feet deep ; 
T 3 • buried 
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buried in which, trees of great fize hayc 
fometimes been found. 

The NATURAL PRODUCE of the mofc lofty 
fwells of thefe motintains— termed provinci- 
ally, the !^ high moors"— ris principally 
bea^by interfperfed with patches of *' bent \* 
(a fpecies of xujh ;) together with the com- 
mon ru(h and other aquatics in the vallies, 
and on the bogs, with which ev^n fomp of 
the fwells abound. 

But at the feet of thofe fwells 5 and on the 
face of the cliffs which terminate them to. the 
fouth ; as well as upon the top of the margi* 
nal heights ; which, when they Ihoot far to 
the northward, as bet^veen Newton and Cold- 
thorn, are covered with black foil and heath ; 
— a number of the better graffes, with a va- 
riety of other plants, may be found grow- 
ing among the heath, notwithftanding the 
fituation, which, in point of bleaknefs, isj 
little inferior to the ^^ Moorheads.'* 

A lift of thefe hardy plants may have its 
ufe. 
Provincial. Linnean. ^nglijb* 

Pommon ling, — -erica vulgaris^ — -common 

heath. 
Crow-ling;,— mca cimrea^ — fine-leaved heath. 

Yfirc.' 
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Provincial. Linnean. EngUiJh. 

Wire ling,— mVtf Mralix, — crofs-leaved heath. 
Btntj'-juncus bulbofus ? — heath rulh. 
Sc2Lves^'--juncus effufus, — foft rufh. 
Moor ^2L\mSj—carices — fedges. 
Gale,— wyr/V^ gale, — fwcet gale. 
Jumper y-^uniperus cpmmunis, ""Common ju- 
niper. 
Cranberry, — vaccinium oxycoccos^'^^cvzxihttry. 
Bleaberry, — vaccinium myrtiUus, —common 

whortleberry. 
White clover, — irifoUum repens, — creeping 

trefoil. 
Cheefe-cake grafs, — htus corniculatuSj-^hivds^ 

foot trefoil. 
Bent grafs, — nardus ftriffa? — mat grafs ? 
aira fluxuofa, — heath air- grafs. 
aira derulea^ — purple air-grafs. 
aira pracox ? — early air-grafs • ? 
antboxanthum adoratum, — vernal. 
briza w^^/^,— trembling-grafs. 
cynofurus crijiatus, crefted dogs tail. 
fejluca duriufcuhj — hard fefcue. 
feftuca myurus ?— wall fefcue ? 

kUum 

» It was late In fummer before I made this collcc- 
ion. Some of the esgrly plant i had feeded, and their 
fpecific characters were of Qourfe bcco c doubtful • 
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PrQvmml. Linncan* ^^^Jb^^ 

daSiylis glamerata^'^-orchzr^r^x^Ssp 
bclcus mollis^ — poxichy iuft-gra{Sp 
eupbrq/ia officinalis y — comoiou ty^ 

brigtit. 
mihtis tubf^GfuSi-r-hvXhaus, pea. 
galium verum^ — yellow bedftraw. 

gaiiumm$nt4MiH^ ^'^^^^^^^^^\>^^Z 

ftraw ? 
fcabiofa fucctfa^-^'^t^d^^ fcabious. 
'rume;c a^aofell^^^-^ihccp's forrel. 
prunella vulgaris^ — felf-heal. 
UrmmiU'^ ^r^^,— -cpmrxion wt^ 

mentil. 

foiL 
cifius heliantbemuifii'^iy^'^ri ciflus. 
thymus Jerpyllumy — wijd thyme. 
f^ierium fanguiforbay — upland burnet, 
^ir ^a ^lipendula, "^dropwovt. 
4Lcbillea millefolium y-^miMoW. 

hyp^ricum /i^r/i^r^tew, — comrnoJ^ 

Saintjohnswprt. 
far Una vulgaris, — carline thiftle, 
carduus palujiris * f — -marfh thijftle J^ 
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The STOCK of the Morelands is principally 
Jheep. Upon the " highrmoors'* they arc the 
only ftock. On the lower borders, and oq 
the margins of the cultivated dales, young 
caStU arc kept upon them a confiderable ^art 
offumaier. But, in a general light, sh£ep 
jaiay be taken as the ftpck of the Morelands j 
and though they be thinly ftockcd, thenum- 
ber'on the whole is confiderable. 

In docking thefe mountains with fheep, 
the general calculation is, I believe, one flieep 
to ten acres. The number therefore kept, on, 
the foregoing calculation, is twenty to thirty 
thoufand. 

Thefe ftieep U^e entirely upon the ^* moor,'- 
from their being a year old until the time 
pf their being fold off; which, formerly, was 
not until they were four or five years old. 

The yearly profit of a Moreland Iheep 
(v^ry fmall, fee Art. Speep), allowing for 

attendance 

» This thiftle has bo other fp«cific difference which 
I have been able to difcovcr, from the carJnus palufiris^ 
except the thicknefs of its ftem ; which, upon thefe diy 
barren bleak hills, will fomctimes be equal in iize to 
the largeft walking; caixc. Thprc h a variety of it witjl^ 
^li^ite i^owers. 
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attendance, hazard *, falving, and a little hay 
in winter when the heath is buried in fnow, 
may be laid at two fhillings and fixpencc 
a-head -f. 

Confequently the yearly produce of 

THE HERBAGE, at prcfcnt, is THREEPENCE AS 

ACRE ; at which rate much of it was valued 
by the Commiffioners under the Pickering 
Bill of Inclpfurcj. 

The IMPROVEMENTS which have been at- 
tempted among thefe hills require now to b^ 
pientioned. 

The 

* A Moreland farmer reckons that if half the nuniT 
ber he breeds reach a market he has tolerable luck, 

f This calculation is made on the advanced pricf 
which flieep have borne, on a par of the laft tcB years. 
'I here are who alTert that if attendance were rigidly 
calculated, no neat profit .whatever would arifc fronj 
keeping fhccp on thefe heaths. But the number oi little 
fortunes \\ hich have been made in the Moreland dales, 
principally, it is believed, by keeping iheep, contradict 
this allcrtion. 

t Heiides the herlage, the fuel which is pared off the 
Airface and cut out of the b'.>gs, may be conlidere-d at 
prcfciu as a rj>ecies of produce. 

The Pickering hlghmoor allotments, containing 
r^vonry anes or upward, arc UvW felling for ten pounds 
each. The fee-fimple of three of thefe allotments, con- 
laining ntar one hundred acres, were purchafed t(ic. 
^thrr day for thirty pounds. 
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The late Sib. Charles Turner ranks 
higheft as an improver of the Morelands* 
But Sir Charles-s fitc of improvement is not 
a fair fpecimen of the two hundred thoufand 
acres of uncultivated heath which are the 
immediate fubjedt of this article. 

Keldale^ the principal fite, is a valley iffuing 
put of Cleveland, The bottom, which has 
formerly been inclofed, is a rich loam of great 
depth ; but had been rendered unproductive 
for want of draining. The fides of the vaU 
ley are varioufly foiled ; moftly bog, or a fat 
moory foil, formed probably by fprings, with 
which the whole valley abounds, and which 
having trickled down its fides from age to 
age, have clad tbpm in vegetable mould. 
Keldale, at the time Sir Charles undertook 
4ts irpprovement, was a negleSled valley ^ whofe 
foils were full oiintrinjic riches^ and required 
nothing but an improvement of their fuhfoil 
to render theni highly produdtive. 

Had the improvements of this valley been 
fet about with deliberation, and carried on 
with judgement and firmnefs, the profits ari- 
fing frorii it would have been exceedingly 
gre^t. Even in the eccentric way in which 

they 
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they were conducted, the improvement muft 
have greatly exceeded the expeace. In the 
fpring of r783, whpn | faw them. Sir Charles 
Jiad let qflf one farqi of one hundred and fifty 
pounds a-year (containing about one hyi^dred 
|ind fifty acres !) and had then builtj or was 
|)uilding, thrcp or foyir more fybftantial farm* 
Jioufes* 

Jl^mpfwidden^ the other fite of Sir Ci^af Ics's 
icoj^Qvements, \^ more nearly allied tp ou? 
prcfentfubjeft. This isahighridge.of moun- 
tain which form^ one fide of the valley of 
^eldal^^ The fpU, . partly black moor ; in 
part, of a brpv^r^ Ipaniy nature ^ altogether, 
much fupef ipr in natural quality to the ••* high-r 
moors ;" and equal, if not fuperior, to any 
cxtenfive plot of uncultivated heath on fbi^ 
fide of the JVlotclands. 

In 1783, the principal part of this hill ha4 
been inclofed with ftone-walls ; and part of 
it had, in the outfet, been unfortunately 
broken up for corn. But the rich loams of 
Keldale being found to be better adapted to 
arable crops, this was prudently laid dpwn 
to grafs ; a fpecies of crop much better 
fuited than com to fuch a foil, in fuch ^ 
iituation. 

The 
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The inclofing of Kempfwidden was cvi* 
dentljr premature. Had Sir Charles begun 
at the bottom of Keldale-, cHmbiilg by de» 
grees up its fides ; reaching in due procefs 
of time the tops of the hills ; what amufement 
and profit might have been reaped firoltn the 
undertaking! 

The ATTEMPTS which have been made on 
this fide of thefe mountains remain to be no^ 
ticed* 

About twenty years ago the inclofure of 
Mid!)leton, whofe parifti extends into the 
Morelands, gave freedom to the fpirit of* 
improvement. 

The ftU whidh was principally chofen for 
the effays which have been made, were the 
lower fkirts of the Moreland hills, under the 
northern fteep of the limeftone heights. This" 
fituation was in a degree of flielter, was near 
the cultivated country, and the foil in that 
valley is better than it is higher up the fides? 
of the hills. 

ThQ principle of improvement was to extend 
the cultivated country into the Morelandsv 
Corn was of courfe the main objedt. The 
keai^y wajies were confidered as gr dfs- com- 
mons \ 
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mons ; which ufually are, and generally ought 
to be, converted into arahle land^ and kept in 
that ftate for a courfe of years after their in^ 
€lofurCi 

The method of breaking-up was either by 
paring and burnings or by fallowing ; which 
latter was performed in a lingular manner. 
The heath being previoufly finged off, the 
land was plowed, and fufFered to lie unftirred 
in rough furrow for two yearSy in order td 
give the roots of the heath time to rot. The 
third year it was ftirred as z fallow ; and thci 
fourth year cropped. 

The manure ufed, invariably litne • which 
is burnt in quantity near the lite of improve^ 
ment. The' quantity fet on, three to fix or 
feven chaldrons an acre. 

The crop wheat, rye, oats, potatoes, tiif-t 
neps. Red-clover, it is faid, does not flou-» 
rifli : it will rifeyery well from the feed, but 
generally goes off the firft winter. And ryc- 
grafs has been cautioufly ufcd, left it fliould 
foul or impoverilh the land ! 

The refult of thefe experiments, fome ot 
them on a pretty large fcale, is, fome fmall 

for. 
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fortunes have been funk, and fome larger 
ones have been injured. I have not come at 
any thing like proof of one inftance in which 
the improvement has been adequate to the 
iicpence. 

General Observations. From thefe pre-f 
mifes we may fafely infer, that the two hun-* 
dred thoufand acres of land under notice are 
unimproveable ; or that the attempts at im- 
provement which have hitherto been made 
have been ill conducted 5 or that the prin-» 
ciple of improvement has hitherto been er-* 
roneous. 

Unprepared as I am with felf-pradtice irt 
the cultivation of thefe waftes, it would be 
ralhnefs in me to dictate a general plan of 
improvement ; but having fome general 
knowledge of improvements of this nature, 
and having beftowed fome confiderable fliare 
of obfervation and attention on the Diftridk 
under confideration, it might be wrong to 
fupprefs the refledtions which have occurred 
tome refpedting its improvement. In a king- 
dom whofe limits are not extenfive, two hun- 
dred thoufand acres of furface becomes an 
objeft of national importance ; and on whe- 
ther 
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ther they lie in a ftate of wafte or produSivc- 
uefs, the welfare and happitteft of maAy in^ 
dividuals may be dependant; 

T he jpRiNCif^LB o* iMPRoVEiiftft* i* wk«t 
I (hall more particularly fpeak to ; and itl 
doing thisj I Ihall keep the HlcH-MbOR^;^-^ 
not the heathy upper ttiargin ttf the litneftone 
heights**— 'priircipally in view* 

It appears to my mind that ft' tnati whd 
attempts at prefefrt td crop thefe heaths with 
r^», mull either be th natural abilkies ex- 
tremely deficient; totally uninformed Iti rural* 
affairs ; or unfortunately gifted with tif6fe ge* 
nius than judgetnCM^ To begin With nffyt^g 
vfthc means of produdivcncfs in ihn ihapii 
of grain (which the cultivation of cotti ittl- 
plies) from a foil which it is to be feared 
naturally contains them in very intonfi« 
derable quantity^ is irrcconcileabte with colii<^ 
mon fenfe. 

The ARTIFICIAL pRdDticB which ftrikes 
me as eligible to be propagated at pfefentott 
thefe heaths, is w^ond and berhage. 

Plantations. There are evidence^ btrf 
no proof, of thefe hills having bieen formerly 
covered with wood; The trees which «re 

ftill 
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flill found in the peat-bogs are a pretty 
flrong evidence. And part of thefe hills being 
included within the ancient foreji of Pick- 
ering, is a corroborating circumftance. 

That trees, if properly chofen and pro* 
perly managed, would grow on thefe hills, 
is, I believe, beyond difpute. And I am 
clearly of opinion that, if tbe^ he improvealky 
planting is the firft ftep which ought to be 
taken toward their improvement. Wood- 
lands, if once extended, would not only af- 
ford immediate ihelter to flock ; but would 
in all human probability change the clima^ 
ture of thefe bleak fwells fo far as to give 
due encouragement to the herbage which 
might be cultivated upon them. 

Where the furface is ftrewcd with large 
Hones, planting feems to be the only pro- 
bable mean of improvement. Where the fur« 
face is free, (kreens of wood would be prin-p 
cipally wanted. 

The Scotch fir and the birch might be em-^ 
ployed to break off the North and the Eaft^ 
^rly winds. The Norway fpruce and the 

Vofe. II, V larch, 
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larch, and in all probability the oak^ might 
with due care be. reared in the more genjal 
afpe(3:s. 

Much would depend upon management. "^ 
In Keldale and on Kempfwidden, the piiie- 
tribe and oaklings were dibbled in among the 
ftanding heath. No wonder they mifcarried. 
The ground fliould be trenched with the 
fpade ; or be prepared with the plow ; and the 
plants be put in with the nurferyman's beft 
care. Not fingly or widely fcattercd : bu?; 
in numbers and in clQfe order. 

There is a natural warmth in vegetable as 
in animal life. One tree is raifed with diffi- 
culty in any fituation which is inclined to 
bleaknefs ; but plant a number in clofe or. 
der, and the difficulty is overcome. They 
not only create among themfelves, by their 
natural warmth and perfpiration, a frefh at- 
mofpherc ; but affift each other in withftand- 
ing the attacks of the winds and other ene- 
mies. 

Herbage, If thefe bills be improveable by 
hujlandryy the principle of improvement ap- 
pears to me to be that of removing the keatb^ 

and 
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and replacing it with herbage adapted to fuch 
ftojck as is beft fuitcd to the foil and fitua- 
tion. 

Sheep and rabbits are the (lock beft 
adapted to thefe hills ; and the ihorteft and 
leaft cxpcnfive way of bringing them into a 
(late of SHBEP WALK and rabbit waiuien is, 
on this principle of improvement, the Jirji 
thing required. 

The Heath, it is more than probable, can- 
not be overcome without cuUivation. A 
fimilar degree of tillage would probably be 
requlfitc for herbage as for corn *. 

The SPECIES OF HERBAGE would be the 

grajfesy the legumes -f^, and the brajftca- tribe. 

The bardieft of the two former might be 

U z feen 

* In Derby fliire it ha3 been found that a tliick cover- 
ing of lime alone is equal to the dedrudtion of the heath » 
(vjithmt breaking up the/oily) and to the produ6tion of • 
a turf of rich herbage. But I have heard it doubted, 
by thofe who are acquainted wifh the practice, whether 
in that cafe the improvement be adequate to the ex- 
pence ; the quantity of lime requilite to produce the 
efFed being great. However, on the Ikirts of the liills 
under notice, to which lime might be carried at a mo- 
derate expence» the experiment would certainly be 
worth making. 

j* Legumes. — The clovers, trefoils, vetches, &c. &.'c. 
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feen in the foregoing lift. The turnep and 
the rape might be chofen from the laft. The 
rye and the oat, if fed oflf or mown for hay 
while in a ftate of herba^e^ might be found 
eligible. 

The MANURES which prefent themfelves 
are limey which might be had in any quan- 
tity, and within a fliort diftance compared! 
with that which it is carried in other Dif- 
trids. jljhes of the peat-bogs, and the fat 
moor, where this is of fufEcient depth, 
might likewife be had at will. Even the 
fat moor^ unburnt, it is more than probable, 
would afford a falutary manure, if properly 
applied. I have obferved inftances, in which 
having been thrown upon the furface, (as in 
cutting through it for a road), it has in a 
fhort time become overgrown with a turf of 
fine herbage. Earths^ if properly fought 
for, might, it is highly probable, be found 
with natural qualities adapted to the im* 
provement of the moory foil. 

Another fpecies of improvement, which it 
is probable might be profecuted with fuc- 
cefs, i$ that of cutting off the fprings which 
overflow the fides or the bottom of hills, and 
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underdraining^ if requifite, the bogs they have 
formed ; by which means many fertile 
patches might, it is probable, be pro- 
duced. 

Another fpecies of melioration applicable 
to the reclaiming of thefe waftes is watering — 
flooding. I have obferved where the waters- 
of hollow-ways, &c. break out over the black 
earth, a covering of grafs takes place. Al- 
moft all the bottoms of the vallies and fkirts 
of the hills might be flooded with the fprings 
and rivulets which lie above them. 

Thofe who are unacquainted with the 
pradtice of flooding will doubt ;:he cfiicacy 
of the waters of fprings and clear rivulets ; 
while thofe who are verfed in it would fmile 
at their want of information. I have feen 
waters perfeftly limpid produce the happiefl: 
effeft. It is not the coloury but the intrinfic 
quality, of water which fits it for the pur- 
pofe of melioration. Any water, which is 
not in its nature poifonous to plants, has, if 
properly thrown over grafsland in the fpring 
and fummer months, a beneficial eflTedt. 
Whether the fprings and rivulets in queftion 
U 3 would 
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would or would m)t have a beneficial tSi&t 
on the lands which lie below them, might 
cafily be put to the teft. 

By application and due attention upon the 
f])ot, other probable means of improvement 
ini<;hr prefent thjemfclves. 

That the principal part of thefe hills might 
be brought into a flate of grafs of mo mean 
produdllvenefs, appears to my mind indifput- 
ab!e *^ But whether any means of impfov- 

• An inftance ilrongly corroborative of this opinion 
m y be produtcd. A labourer who lived in *' Blakay- 
Hoj-ifs. "-iituatcd near the bigheft fwell of tbefc 
iMcuntHins, - inclofed a patch of moor adjoining to hi» 
]u>a\'o. : a fair fpecimen of *' turf moor :'* — namely, a 
«:*ry black H )ncy foil, lying on a fandy fubfoil. Never- 
tlivLis. in 17S3, when this improvement accidentally 
caiv'ht my eye, he hud converted the principal part of 
it, pcrh;'ps about two acres, into a piece of <very pro- 
dnl'ikc ;rr.^fsian,L Ke told mc that he had tried corn 
of all furts upon it without fuccefs. It camo up very 
well, but gericruHy died away in weaning from the ker- 
r.'l. ' Nor did potatoes ever do well. He had one yt2t 
a very fine pr I'pect ;. but a cold high wind cut them off 
entirely, rie was fb fully, tired of every thing but 
j^"<? ;, that t':pf>n. a Ibipe he was. about to lay down^ he 
only meant to thro'.v a few oats by way of encrealing 
ti t iwath jt" h.-yy iiitejidini^ to mow them off with the 
rcil oi' his clole. His manure — lime, aflics, and cow* 
du)!g ; • doino- a \ atch well* over every year» 
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ing can be hit upon which would render the 
improvement greater than the expence of ob- 
taining it, experience alone c^n ihew ; and 
individuals ought to enter cautioufly into the 
projed:. 

But, viewed in a national light, an improve- 
ment of this kind, whether individuals gain 
or lofe by the profecution of it, is defirable. 
If through the means of a foil which lies 
wafte, of foffile fubftances which lie ufelefs, 
of fire which may be had at will, and of wa- 
ter which nature has provided upon the fpot, 
lands which are infertile can be rendered pro- 
duftivc, without robbing thofe which are 
already in a ftate of produdtivenefs ; the rea- 
lity oftheacquifition, to the ftate, cannot be 
doubted. 

In the center of .thefe hills, among their 
higheft eminences, lies a plot of land which 
belongs exclufively to the Duchy of Lan- 
cafter. Might it hot be laudable in Govern- 
ment to diredfome attention toward its im- 
provement ? The two hundred thoufand acres 
of wafte which lie immediately round it 
would not be the only objedt in view. 
Twenty times the quantity of fimilar fur- 
face lies wafte within the kinghom. 
U4 
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RATES, Sec. 



BUILDING MATERIALS. 

OAK TIMBER, for buildings, 14//. to 
iSd. a foot. 

Afli timber, js. to is. 6d. a-foot. 

" Stock" bricks, 21s. a thoufand, and 

*^ Water** bricks, 15^. 

Pantiles, 45J. 

Ridge-ftones, fi. a foot. 

Copings of gables, 5^. 

Gable brackets, 2j. 6d. each. 

Lime, 7^. to gs. a chaldron, 

Dimenfions of bricks, 9J — 4J~2'| inches. 

———pantiles, 14 by 10 inches. 

CAR. 
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CARPENTER'S WORK. 

Journeyman's wages, 14^. and board, or 
2S. a day. 

MASON'S WORK. 

Journeyman's wagcs^ i6d. and board, or 
2s. a day. 

Labourers — — — -* — 10^. — > or 

IS. 6d. a day. 



BLACKSMITH'S WORK, 

Common heavy work, 4^. a lb. 
Traces, draught-irons, &c. 6J. a lb. 
Horfe-fliocs, 4J. each — removes, id. each. 
Laying a ihare or coulter, Sd. to is. 
Sharping li. 



WOODLANDS. 

Ship-timber at the ports, 3/. to 3 guineas 

a ton. 

Carriage of timber, about gd. a ton 

a mile. 

" Crambles" 
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** Crambles'* — firewood boughs, loj. to 
1 IS, a load. 

Bark ready cbopt for thfe.tannef, lOJ. 6d^ 
a quarter. 

Peeling bark, about 2cJ. a day. 

and chopping 3 J. to 3 J. 6d. a quarter. 

Spray faggots, 6s. to 8/. a hundred of fix 
fcores. 

Binding fuch faggots, is. 

Felling and binding furze faggots, 4//. 
a fcore* 

Grubbing ■ 6d^ 

a fcore. 

Grubbing without binding, 20s. to 30J. an 
acre. 

PLANTATIONS. 

Price of oziers, is. a bundle of a foot dia- 
meter, or 1 1 yard in circumference. 

FENCES. 

Priceoffecdling white thorn, 5^.3 thoufand* 

— • — tranfplanted — 7 j. to 8j. 

Setting pofts and two rails and winding them 
with thorns, 4^. to $d. a rod of 7 yards. 

Stake- 
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Stake-and-edder hedge, 3 J. to 4^. a rod of 
7 yards. 

Fence-walls ; railing ftones, carriage, and 
walKng, I J* a rod of 7 yards. 



TEAM LABOUR. 

Hire of four horfes and a man, Ss. to los, 
a-day. 

Carriage of coals, about 8i. a chaldron a 
mile. 

YEARLY SERVANT'S WAGES. 

Head man, 13 to 15/. 
Second — — 8 to lo/* 
Dairymaid, 5 to 6/. 



day-labourer's wages. 

Man in winter, Sd. a day and board, 
in fummer, u. to lid. — — 



Woman, in autumn and fpring, 6d. a day, 
no board. 

— in hay. time, gd. — 

in harveft, lod. * 

M A- 
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MANURE. 

Price of lime, y. to ^s. a chaldron; 

Burning lime-r-raifiDg ftpnes, breaking, 
felling, and helping to draw, 18^. to 2od. 
a chaldron. 

Get on the north-fide of the Vale (mate- 
rials hard), from 2f to 3 chalcjrons of lime 
for one of coals. 

on the fouth-fide (ftone fpfter^, 3 to 

3I for one; 

Set on 3 to 4 chaldrons an acre^ 



S O I L.P R O C E S S. 

Underd raining with wood, ? to 4 feet deep, 
6d. for a rqd of 7 yards. 

Paring with the breaftrplow, 10^. to i/^. 
an acre. 

Drying and burning fods, 5^. to 6s. an acre. 

Spreading aflies, 2s. an acre. 

Whole expence, i8j. to aii. an acre. 



HAR, 
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HARVEST. PROCESS. 

Mowing grafs, i6d^ a day and board ; or 
Zid. to us. 3^. an acre. 
Mowing porr>, u, to i^d* a 4^y md board. 



BAR N-L A B O U R. 

Thrafliing wheat, 3^. a ftook : or 2s. 6d. to 
gj. a quarter. 



GRASSLAND. 

Gait of a cow from lylayday to Michael* 
mas, 4GJ. to 45J. 



PRO- 
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PROVINCIALISM S, 



THE DIALECTS OF YORKSHIRE 

are ftrikingly various. 

The provincial language of CleveUnd dif- 
fers more widely, in fome rcfpeds, from that 
of the Vale of Pickering, though fituated only 
twelve or fifteen miles from each other, than 
the Dialeft of the Vale does from that of 
Devonfhire, which is fituated at an oppofite 
extreme of the kingdom. The Eaftern More-* 
lands are a barrier which formerly cut oflFall 
communication between the two Diftrids* 
But this cannot be the only caufe of dif- 
ference : the language and the manners of 
their refpeftivc inhabitants appear to have 
no natural affinity : they are, to prefent ap- 
pearance, as diftindl races of people as if they 
were defcendcd from different roots. The 
pronunciation of the Vale bears a ftrong ana* 
Jogy to the Scotch j while that of Cleveland, 

whigh 
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which lies immediately between the Vale 
and Scotland, has little or no affinity to the 
Scotch pronunciation. 

About Leeds J the language ftill varies : it 
is there ftrongly marked by a twang in the 
pronunciation. In the Vale of Pickering the 
word cow, for inftaiice, takes the clofe found 
** coo ;*' about Leeds it becomes " caw :** 
the aftjortj as in can ; the w being articulated 
as in the eflabliflied pronunciation of the 
word. 

In the more extreme parts of Weft Torh 
ftire the dialed is ch ar after i zed by an open" 
nefs or broadnefs of pronunciation, verj^ dif- 
ferent from the reft of the county. The 
language even of Wakefield and that of 
Leeds, though thefe two places are fituated 
within twenty miles of each other, are in 
many particulars lefs analogous than thofc of 
Scotland and the Vale of Pickering. 

The diffimiUtudes here mentioneed, how^ 
ever, relate more to pronunciation, or what 
is lefs properly xcxvncA accent^ than to words, 
fJevertbelefs, in words, the diiferentDiftridts 
pf this extcnfive province vary confiderably 
bpth in idmiit^ and numhr^ 
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Provincial words are either corruptions 
©f the eftablifhed language, or native words 
defcended from the ancient language of 
the province they are fpoken in. Hence in 
lECLusE Districts we muft expeft to find 
the greateft number of genuine provincialifms i 

<— of ancient VOCAL SOUNDS. 

The Vale of Pickering is Angularly cir- 
cumftanced in this refpeA. The peculiar 
reclufenefs oiitsjituation has been defcribed; 
and being in a manner wholly agricultural, 
its connexions are inconfiderable. Had it not 
been for the influx of words and falhion 
which Scarborough has annually drawn into 
it, this fecluded Vale muft inevitably have 
been, in language and manners, a century at 
leaft behind every other Diftri6t of this king- 
dom fituated equally near its center. 

The MoR ELAND dales, which are in rea- 
lity appendages of the Vale, have been ftill 
more efi^edtually cut off from all converfe wiih 
Jir angers. Their fituation is fo reclufe, their 
foil in general fo infertile, and their afped: fo 
uninviting, that it is probable neither Roman, 
Dane, nor Saxon ever fet foot in them. No 

Vol. IL X wonder 
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wonder, then, the language of thefe Dales^ 
which differs little from that of the Vale^— 
except in its greater purity^ — fliould abound 
in native words ; or that it fhould vary f^ 
widely in pronunciation from the eftablilhed 
language of this day, as to be in a manner 
wholly unintelligible to ftrangers ; not, how- 
ever, fo much through original words^ as 
through a regular systematic deviatiom 
from the eftablilhed pronunciation of Englijb 
words *. 

This difference in pronunciation gene- 
rally arifes from 2i change of the vowels y which 
is of courfc produdlive of a change ^f words. 
Hence it will be neceffary, in giving an ade- 
quate idea of the language, to point out the 

leading 

^ It might be a difficult taik, now, to afcertain with. 
precilion, whether thefe deviations are in reality 
corruptions or f unties of the English language. 
They are probably a mixture of the two ; I mean^ they 
may contain fome flight admixture of depravity. But 
ij; would be equally reafonable to fuppofe that a di- 
flurbed ftream fhould be Icfs adulterate than its foun- 
tain, as that the language at prefent oflablifhed fhould 
be lefs corrupt^ or (to change the word without altering 
the argument) lefs refined than that of a Diflrid: fc- 
cluded in a fingular manner from all intercourfe with 
other languages. 
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leading principles of pronunciation : and previ- 
ous to this it may be proper to mention si 
deviation in grammar ; which, I believe, is 
peculiar to the dialeft under notice. 

The provincial language of Eaft-Yorkfhire 
has no genitive cafcy except that of its poflef* 
five pronouns ; and except when the nomina- 
tive cafe is underftood. When this is ex- 
preffed, the preceding fubftantive becomes iil 
effed: an adje<flive ; as, John Hat, — George 
Houfe ; analagous with London porter^ — Tork^ 
Jhire butter. 

This excifion of the genitive termination 
gives great additional beauty and fimplicity 
to the language, doing away almofi entirely the 
declenfton of nouns, and leffening that hijjing 
which is fo difagreeable to the ears of fo- 
reigners, and which is indifputably one of 
the greateft blemiflies of the Englifli lan- 
guage. 

A perfon unacquainted with this mode of 
fpeech will conceive it to be the caufe of 
much ambiguity. But, among thofe who 
ufe it, no inconveniency whatever arifes from 
it* When the nominative cafe is not ex- 
X 2 prelfcd. 
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prcflcd, then a genitive termination becomes 
requifite, and is always ufed ; as, Whofe hat is 
this ? It is Jobn'^. Whofe houfe is this ? It 
is George^s. The fame in the perfonal pro- 
nouns : as, Whofe land is this ? It is your^s ; 
it is mine ; it is his. Even when the fubftan- 
tive is joined, the perfonal pronouns take % 
genitive form ; as, his country, your country, 
tny country. 

The PRONUNCIATION now remains to be 
»oticed. 

The deviations lie principally in the 
vowels ; but there is one peculiarity of ar- 
ticulation which is noticeable; as being 
a ftranger in the eftablilhed pronunciation ; 
though common, I believe, to the northern 
counties. This is in the articulation of the 
/, in butter y matter^ and all words of a limilar 
termination ; alfo in tree, trace, tread, znd all 
words and fyllables beginning with tr *. 

The articulation, inthefe cafes, isbetwcc* 
the eftabliftied articulation of the / and that of 
the th; the tongue being prefled hard againft 
the teeth and the gums jointly; not flightly 

touching 

♦ The letter d takes the fflme articulathn in fimiFar 
ctfc« ; namely, whenever it is fiibjoiEcd with r or #r. 
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touching the gums alone, as in the ordinary 
articulation of the /. I notice this as a fro^ 
vincialifm ; and know no better teft of a nor* 
tbern provincialift than this peculiarity. 

In the pronunciation of vowels, that of 
long, as hftone, yoke, bok, more, is firft no- 
ticeable. A mere provincialift of Eaft York^ 
Ihire knows no fuch found 5 nor can he, with- 
out much pradtice, pronounce it. In the 
provincial dialedt it takes four diftindt vocal 
founds i namely, eea, au, ooa, a, — according 
to the confonants it is joined with in compofi- 
tion. Thus ftone is pronounced ftiean ; yoke, 
yauk ; bole, looal ; more, mare. 

The diphthong ea, which formerly, it is 
probable, had a diftindl vocal found afiigned 
it in the Englilh language, but which feems 
to be at prefent entirely unknown to the 
f^nglilh tongue, is ftill in common ufe in the 
dialed under notice. In the eftablilhed pro- 
nunciation, break is become hake ; tea, tee ; 
lea, fee ; but in this they are pronounced 
alike, by a vocal found between the e and tb« 
» long, 

K3 The 
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The a long is generally, but not invariably^ 
changed imo eea; as, ftake, fteeac; lame, 
leeam ; late, teeat ; or into a fhorty as, take, 
tack ; make, mack, v 

The e Jhortf before / and », is lengthened 
by the j^ consonant articulated as in yet, yes, 
you : thus, well (a fountain) becomes w^l\ 
to fell, XQfeyl j men, meyn \ ten, tejn : in one 
cafe it changes into e Jong ; as, well (^the ad* 
verb),«;^^/. 

The / long feldom has the eftablifhed pro- 
punciation. Before ghl it generally changes 
into e long •, as, night, neet ; bright, ireef ; 
right, reei : before /, into ^ broad (as in father, 
half, and before the letter r)j as, mile, maal 5 
^Wc^flaali and does not, in any cafe, take, 
in ftridtnefs, the modern found, which is a 
diphthong compofed of a broad and e: where- 
as its provincial found here is, the accepted 
found of ejhert lengthened by the y confo- 
nant*; as, white, wkeyt ; to write, to wr^t : 
a mode of pronunciation which perhaps for^ 

merly 

* I fay, the accepted iound of ejhort^ though it is by 
no means the aRual found of that vowel. I have ncr 
yerthelefs thought proper to give it the elbblifhed 
power in the Gloflary. The / Jhott I retain for thp 
fame reafon, though flill more liable to objedion. 
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nicrly was in general ufe, but which now 
.ieems to be confined to provincial dialedts, 
or is not at leaft heard in fajhionabk lan- 
guages. 

The CO before k changes into u long ; as 
book, buke 5 to look, to lake : before /, /, m^ 
ibj generally into ea long ; as boots, beats ; 
foo], feal; hroom^ bream; tooth, teatb : be- 
fore r, moftly into ee ; 2iS&oor, fleer ; door, 
deer. 

0/ before r/ generally becomes au^ as, old, 
aud ; cold, caud; wolcj?, wauds : in one in- 
fiance the / is mute ; as, hold, iod. 

In words ending in auli ox alt , the /Is like- 
wife mute, the termination becoming in both 
cafes aut\ as fault, faut; hltyf^mt i malf. 



maut *. 



X 4 . The 



* This bring* to my miad a circumftance which de- 
ferves notice ; as it ferves to fhew X^^precefs ofcorrup* 
tioftj or as others perhaps will have it, refinement of lan- 
guages. There are, in many cafes, /wd difiinR proving 
cial languages in this Diftridt : one of them fpoken by 
the lower clafs, — more efpecially of old people ; the 
other by the fuperior clafs of provincialifis. The firft 
I (hall call the vulvar tongue (though in all probability 
the purer language) ; the other the middle dialed. 
Thus the Englilh word malt is in the vulgar tongue 

maut I \ 
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The ou changes almoft invariably into 00 ; 
as, flour yjloor 5 our, oor^ houfc, boofe; moufcj^ 

The ow is fubjeft to a fimilar deviation ^ 
as, bowls, tools; ppwer,^^^; flower, jfo^j 
bow, ^(?^ ; cow, coo. 

Thefe are the principal part of the more 
REGULi^R DEVIATIONS in thc pronunciation 
of the Eaft-Yorkihire dialefl:. To go thro' 
its ANOMALIES would bc an endlefs tafk : 
fome of them will appear in the following 
GLOSSARY J in the forming of which I have 
been induced to break through my original 
plan with refpefl to provincialisms j which 
was, and indeed flill is, to confine myfelf 
merely to fuch words as relate more efpeci- 
ally to Rural affairs. But finding, in tbi^ 
particular injiance 9 a declining language, 

which 

ntaut ; in the middle diale6l, moU : Malion^ in like man« 
ner, becomes Mauton and Motion. All fyllables formed 
with long have three diftin6t pronunciations : thus 
looal in the vulgar tongue, ball in the middle diale^i, 
and hole in the Engiifli language, convey the fame 
idea, Creeac^ crake ^ crow ; father (the a Jhort)^ faither^ 
father^ are other inftances. In a few generations, it it 
probablcj the prefent vulgar tongue will be loft, and 
the prefent middle dialed will then of courfe bec«mi( 
the vulgar tongue. 
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which is unknown to the public*, but which, 
it is highly probable, contains more ample 
remains of the ancisnt language of the 

CENTRAL FARTS OF THIS ISLAND, than an/ 

other which is now fpoken ; I was willing to 
do my beft endeavour towards arrefting it in 
its prefent form ; before the general blaze of 
falhipn and refinement, which has already 
fpread its dawn even over this fecluded 
Diftria, fhall have buried it in irretrievable 
pbfcurity, 

♦ Except fome fragments of it, which were coUefied 
on the banks of the Humber (at the mofi extreme dit* 
tance from what may be confiiiered as the fource of th« 
dialed) by Mr. Brokefby, and communicated to Mr<r 
Ray ; who has preferred them in hig Co;.lxctxok or 

f-pCAL WPRDS.' 
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E A S T-Y ORKSHIRE*. 

Explanations. In this Gloflfary, a, before ai 
confonant and without the i finals has the accepted 
power of a Jhorij as in man. a, with the e finals or 
ciy denotes the Englijh a, or a Jlender^ as in fate ; aa^ 
lAit French a^ or the Englifh abroad^ as in halft 
tf«, the Italian a^ or the Englifh aw^ as in law ; aw A 
fyllabli compofed of ajhorty as in hat, and w conjonanty 
zs in word. 

/» the accepted power of ijbert. ea^ a Ung v$wely 
otjimfle v<fcal founds whofe power lit:s between thofe 
of afiender and e long, ee^ the e httg^ as in feet, eea^ a 
diphthongs or compound vocal found, cottipofed of e long 
and ajhort. ey^ zfy liable formed oi e Jhort^ and y con^ 
Jonant. 

is invariably ^tfr/, as in hot. oo invariably long^ 
as in food, ooa, a compound of oo and ajhort* 

The /and the « have their accepted powers affign- 
cd them j excepting the flight deviation in the / longy 
which has been mentioned. Where there is room 
for ambiguity, the quantity is fpecified. 

ABOON ; 

* More efpccially of the Eaftern Morelands and the 
Vale of Pickering : the Wolds, Holdernefs, and the 
Howardian hills, ufe tlie famedialedt^ but in a lefs per* 
lea flate. 
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A. 

A BOON ; above, in its general fenfc. 
To ADDLE J to earn by working : ^« he 
cannot addle his bread." 

ADDIWISSEN; to be fent about addiwiflen, is to 
be Tent on a fool's errand : — an expreffion which 
is nearly obfolete. 

AIRTH ; quarter; as, " in what airth is the wind V* 

AISK ; a newt, or lizzard. 

AITHER i a plowing ; as, the firft or fecond aither; 
the fame as airtb of fome places, and earth of 
others. 

AME'LL ; between ; as, << amell fix and fevea 
o'clock/' 

ANANTERS, or ANTERS ; left, or for fear;-^ 
** ananters it (hould rain." 

ANCHOR $ the chape of a buckle. 

ANENST, or O VER-ANENST j oppofite. 

AR i a cicatrice, or fear left by a wound. 

ARFISH5 fome what afraid. 

ARK; a kind of large cheft or bin, with divifions 
within, formerly ufed for laying up dreiTed corn 
in ; a fort of moveable granary. 

ASS ; afhes» 

ASSLE ; query, a corruption of axisy or a native 
word ? afsU'toothy 2l grinder ; afile^iree^ the axis 
of a carriage- wheel, but of no other wheel ; nor is 
it ever applied without the termination tree. Per- 
haps QxU is a pedantic corruption of this word. 

AVE- 
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AVERAGE J the pafturage of common fields and 

other ftubbjes after harvest* 
AUMi elm. 



3ACKSTON ; (that is, bakingjlom) a flate, hung 
in an iron frame over the fire^ to b^ke ca)Les upon^ 
BADGER; ahuckfter. 
BAIRN; child. 

BAIRN WORTS; hlJis perennis ; ^aifey, 
BALKS (pronounced hauks) j a rough chamber in 

an out-building. 
BARKAN ; a horfe-Gollar. 

BARGUEST ; a hobgoblin of the higheft order ; 
terrible in afpe£l, and loaded with chains of tre- 
mendous rattle. 
BASS ; a matt of any kind, 
BAT ; a blow : hence 
BATS ; a beating : *' aa'll gi' tha* thi' bats:" Til 

give thee a beating. 
BEACE ; cgittle; the plural of beaft. 
BEACE; a cattle-ftall, 
'Vo BEAL ; to bellow as an ox. 
BECK ; brook (the common term).. 
BEELD ; {hcltcr ; alfo the caufe of Ihelter : ^ 
clump or fkrecn of trccs planted for the protcftion 
of {lock, is called a betid, 
JBELIVE ', [ihQ i long) In the evening. 
BEN r ; a fpecies of rufh which grows on the? 
Mcreland hiils. 
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BESHARP; make hade. 

BINK ; a bench, common at the doors of cottages ; 

generally made of ftones, er of earth planted oa 

the top with camomile. 
BIRDSEYE; veronica chamadrys-y germandei" fpeed- 

well. 
BISSLINGS, or BISSLING-MILK j the firft 

milk of a newly-calven cow. 
BLACK-NEBB'D-CROW ; the carrion crow. 
BLAKE ; yellowifti : colour of bees-wax. 
BLASHYj wet, dirty, fplafhy; as,«blafliyweather,'* 
BLEA } dulky blue, or lead-colour, 
BLE ABERRY ; vaccinium myrtillus^ common whortle^ 

berry. 
BLEB ; a blifter ; or an air-bubble. 
BLEN DINGS ; peas and beans grown together as 

a crop. 
BLEWMILK; fkim-milk. 
BLINDERS, or BLINDING-BRIDLE (thei 
Jhort) I blinkers for draught-horfes. 
BLUE-CAPS J fcabiofa fucci/a I meadow fcabious j 

devil's-bit. 
BOGGLE;, an inferior hobgoblin, or any thing 

frightful J hence U boggUy as a horfe. 
BOG-VIOLET ; pinguictila vulgaris ; butterwort. 
BONNY; pretty, handfome, beautiful. 
To BOOAC ; to reach j to keck. 
BOON ; going prefently ; as, " he Is boon to market." 
BOORLY ; lufty ; grofs and large made, with fome 

degre« of comelinefs ; as, a boorly man or woman. 

BOTCHETi 
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BOTCHET J fmall-beer mead. 

BOTTRY; elder : a « bottry tree." 

BRAKENS ; pieris aquilinay brakes; fern. 

BRANTj fteepi as a hill, or a road (the common 
epithet). 

BRASS J halfpence. 

BRASHY J fmall, rubbiflily ; as, refufe fticl. 

To BRAY ; to pound, or to break fmaH, $s limc- 
ftones for the kiln, &c. 

BREEA ; the brink or bank of a brook or river. 

BREERS ; brambles and briars. 

BRIDE-DOOR j " to riin for the briJc;^oor,'* is 
to ftart for a favor given by ^^^^ to Ibc run for 
by the youth of the neighbourhood ; who wait at 
the church-doot until the marriage ceremony be 
over, and from ^ben^e run to the bride's door. 
The prize a ribbon, wbjch lij^pxn^or the day in 
the hat of the winner. If the Viftance be great, 
as two or three miles, it is cuftpmary to " ride for 
the bride-door.'* 

BRIDE-WAIN ; a carriage loacJed with houftiold 
furniture and utenfils, travelling from the bride's 
father's to the bridegroom's houfc. Formerly, 
gre^t parade and ceremony were obferved on this 
occafion. The wains were drawn entirely by 
oxen, whofe horns and heads were ornamented 
with ribbons. Ten or perhaps twenty pair of 
oxen have, on great occafions, aflifted in drawing 
a bride-wain. A young woman at her fpinning- 

wheel 
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wheel is feated on the center of the load. Inpaffing 
through towns and villages, the bride's friends 
and acquaintance throw up articles of furniture, 
until the ** draught," be it ever fo powerful, is at 
leaft feigned to be over-loaded j and at length 
Is *^ fet faft j" generally, however, by fome artifice, 
rather than the weight of the load ; which, never- 
thelefs, has on fome occafions been fo confider- 
able, as to require feveral wains to carry it. 

BRIMMING ; a fow when (he takes the boar is faid 
to be a brimming ; and the boar is faid to brim her. 

BROOACH (that is broach) ; the fpireof a church. 

BROCK ; a young grafshopper* *^ He fweats like 
a brock.'* 

BROO ; the forehead ; and hence the upper part of 
a hill, refembling the forehead. 

BUCKHEADlNQi cutting off live hedge-thorns, 
fence-height. 

BUCKLE-HORNS ; fliort crooked horns, turning 
horizontally inward. 

BUFE ; a bough of a trcie. 

BUFFETSTOOL ; a low four-legged ftool. 

BULLHEAD i the fi(h, millerVthumb. 

BULLS-FOREHEAD i aira aefpitofa ; turfy air- 
grafs. 

BULLSPINK; the bird, chaffinch. 

BUMMLE-BEE j the humble bee ; properly hum- 
ming-bee. 

BUN i a kecks, or hollow ftem. 

BUR- 
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BURDEN-BAND ; a hempen hay-band. 
BURK ; betula alba ; the birch. 
BUR-THISTLE; carduus lanceolatus -^ fpcar-thiftlex 
BUSK; abufh. 
BUTTERBUMP; the bittern. 
BUYER ; the <;ommon gnat, or mufquita^ 

C. 

To CADGE ; to carry. 

To CAKE ; to cackle as geefe : geefe cake, hens 
cackle. 

CAM ; any long nlound of made earth. 

CAN ; a fmall milk-pail, with a handle on the fldcr 

To CANKER ; to ruft. 

CANKER ; ruft (in common ufe). 

CANTY ; briflc, lively, aftivc ; generally fpoken of 
an old perfon. 

CAPES ; ears of corn broken off in thrafhing 
(the NoRF. Colder), 

CAR ; low marlhy ground ; fen j contradiftinA 
from ^' Ing," as being ^<sr/?«r/i. 

CARBERRIES ; goofeberries ; ribis ^rojfuhriai pro- 
perly grofsberries* 

jCARLINGS ; fried peafe, eaten the Sunday next 
but one before Eafter ; which is called «^ Carl- 
Sunday." 

CAT-WHIN; rofa fp'tnoftffima \ burnet rofe. 

To CAVE (vulgarly to keeav) ; to rake off or out of; 
as (hort ftraws and ears from the corn in chaff on 
a barn-floor. 

CAUF ; calf. 

CAVING- 
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C AVING RAKE ; a barn-floor rake, with a fliort 

head and long teeth. 
CAZZONS J the dung of cattle dried for fuel ; a 

common article of fuel in Holdernefs. 
CEILING; the wainfcotting of a room is called 

the «' fealin ;" the ceiling, the " under drawing .'* 
CHATS; keys of the a(h, and maple; alfo the 

catkins of the hazlc. 
CHEESE - CAKE - GRASS ; lotus cornkulatus 5 

birdsfoot trefoil. 
CHESLIt^-SKlN; the calf's bag, ufed in making 

•* yarning*" 
CHIMPINGS; grits; rough-ground oatmeal. 
To CHIP ; to trip ; as, " to chip up the heels;** 

or to " chip a fall ;" as in wreftling* 
To CHIP ; to break the fliell as chickens do previ- 
ous to their exclufion ; alfo to chop^ as the lips. 
CHIZZIL; bran (the common term). 
To CHUNTER ; to talk about and repine at fmall 

misfortunes ; to exprefs difcontent about trifles. 
CICELY; charophyllum fylvejire '^ orchard weed; 

cowparfley. 
CLAGGY; fticky; as wet clay. 
ToCLAME {v.n.)\ to daub, as wet foil with the 

harrows* 
To CLAME ; {v. a.) to fprcad unduous matter; 

as falveon a plafter, butter on bread. 
To Ci-APPERCLAW ; to beat, or paw, with the 

open hand. 

Vol. II. Y CLART»; 
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CLARTY; clammy, as honey, &c. Tpokenaf a 
clayey foil when wet. 

CLAVVER5 clover. 

ToCLAVVERi to clamber, as children. 

CLEANING } the fccundine of the cow, ewe, &c. 

To CLICK J to fnatch haftily or rudcfy. 

To CLIP 5 to ihear as fliecp. 

CLIPPING 5 a iheep- [hearing. 

CLOCKS; beetles of all kinds. 

CLOCK -SEAVESj fibanus nigricans i black- 
headed bogruih. 

CLODDY; thick, fhort, and full of flelh; as a 
bullock of this defcription. 

CLOG ; a log ; as a clog of wood. 

CLOG-SHOES ; wooden ihocs ; or rather flioei 
with wooden foals. 

To CLOW ; to pilU together, rudely ; or to la- 
bour in a vulgar, furious manner. 

CLUBSTER; afloat. 

To CLUNTER ; to make a rude noifc with tht 
feet in walking. 

To COBBLE ; to ftone ; to throw ftones, dirt, or 
fnow-balls. 

COBBLES ; pebbles ; round ftones found in the 
foil. Aifo the fmall boats of fifhermen, &c. 

COBBLETREES ; double fwinglc-trees, whip- 
pins, or fpl inter-bars. 

COBBY; merry; cheerful. 

f COD; 
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COD ; pod : peafe or beans which are well hung 

with pods, are faid to be well ** codded.** 
COMMOTHER (perhaps Co-mother) ; a godmother. 
CONN Y J clever; neat; tidy; agreeable. 
COOL, or COWL J a fwcUing raifed on the head 

by a blow from a cudgel, or other hard weapon. 
COOP ; an ox cart, with a clofe body, and without 

•« flielvings," for carrying manure, &c. ftillin ufe. 
To COOR ; to crouch or fit upon the haunches. 
eOOSCOT; i wood-pigeon. 
COPING (pronounced i^#a5^/«^)i the covering of a 

ftone quarry. 
CORNBIND J polygonum convolvulus j climbing 

buck wheat : alfo Qonvphulus arvenfis ; corn con- 
volvulus. 
CLOSE (pronounced clooaa)^ aninclofure; in dtf- 

tindion to ^^ field," which implies an open field. 
COTTREL 5 the iey of an iron bolt. 
COWDY; pert; frolickfome. 
To COWL J to gather, rake, or.fcrapc together. 
COWL-RAKE ; a mud fcraper. 
COW-MIG; the drainage of a cow^houfe, or 

dunghill. 
To CO WP ; to change ; to fwap. 
COWSTRIPLINGS; primula veris; cowflips. 
COWTHERED ; recovered from difeafe or cold- 

nefs. 
COW-TIE ; a fliort thick hair rope, with a wooden 

nut at one end, and an eye formed in the other; 

for hoppling the hind legsof a cow while in milking. 
Y.2 CRAKE 
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CRAKE .(vulg. creeak) ; a crow or rook. 
CRAKEFEET; 9rches% orchifes. 
CRAKENEEDLES}/i:tf/frf/>))^^^ ifemris^ fhep- 

herds needle. 
CRAMBLES j large boughs of trees, ofF which the 

faggot wood is cut. 
CRANKY ; checked linnen : *' cranky apron j^ 

a checked -linen apron. 
To CREE 5 to feethe ; to pre-hoily as rice, &c. 
CREEL ; a kind of bier, ufed for flaughtering 

and falving fheep upon. 
CROFT; a fmall inclofurej larger than a yard ; 

but fmaller than a ** clofe.*' 
CROOK (pronounced cruke) ; a hook ; as, a « yat- 

cruke ;" a gate hook. 
CROUCE \ pleafed, fatisfied, happy, in good fpi- 

rits. 
To CROWDLE (diminutive of ta crowd) ; to 
creep clofe together, as children round the fire, or 
chickens under the hen. 
ToCRUNKLE; to tumble or rumple, as linei 

or other cloaths. 
CUPROSE ; ^^^tfv^r; poppy. 
CUSHIAi heraelium fpou^lium 'y cowparfnep. 



J3. 
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D. 
PAFT J ftupid, inapt j oppofcd to quick and fen^ 
. fible. tf*f 

DAITLE (tliat is day-tale)-, by the day; as, 

" daitlc-^ian,'' a day-labourer ; '' dai tic- work/* 

work done by the day. 
DAP ; fledge, as young birds in the neft. 
DAW; doughy, underbaked. 
DAWL'D J tired ; worn-out with fatigue or re- 
petition. 
DBA; do: as, "winnotye dea't?" will you not 

do it ? 
DEAF J blafted, or barren \ as a deaf ear of corn ; 

or a deaf nut \ namely, a nut without a kernel. 
DEA-NETTLE; galeopjis tetrahit i wild hemp. 
DEEAZ'D ; killed, or much injured by cold, or a 

want of due warmth ; as vegetables which are 

froft-nippcd ; or chickens which die in the (hell, 

through the hen's abfence. 
DEED ; doings : " whent deed j" great to-do. 
DEFT ; neat j pretty ; handfome. 
To DELVE ; to dint or bruifp, as a pewter or a 

tin veflel. 
DEbS (of hay); a cut of hay. 
ToDESSUP; to pile up neatly. 
To DIG J to break up the ground with a hack, 

mattock, or other tpol, which requires a ftroke iii 

pfingit: fee To GRAVE. 

y 3 DIKEi 
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DIKE ; z ditch -, alfo a puddle, or finall pool ^f 

water. 
To DILL ; ta foothe, blunt or Gktice paihorfoundi 

To DITHER (the ijberty wf in wither) j to trcm- 
bic or fhiver with cold. 

To DOCK ; fo trim the buttooks, &c, of flieep* 

DOCKEN; rumixi dock. 

DOGFINKIL; antbmis catula; inaithe*weed. 

DONNOT (that is, dows-mt) j good for nothiogt 
bful : a name ol the Devil. , 

To DOOK ; to duck, or immerge in water; alfo 
to bow down the head abruptly. 

DOORY, or DEER Y ; very little, diminutive : 
** a laatlc doory thing.'* 

DORDUM J a loud, confufed, riotous noifc. 

To DOW i to thrive or be ufeful s as, •« he dowt 
for nought," he is good for nothing : ** he nei- 
ther dees nor dowa,*' he neither dies nor mends. 

DOW LED; dead, fiat; fpoken of liquor whick 
has loft its head. 

POWLE Y ; iickly, pale ; not briik, or florid. 

DOWNDINNER; afternoon luncheon. 

DOZZAND J fhrivelled ; not plump and fair. 

DRAFF ; brewer's grains. 

DRAPE (vulgarly dreeap) ; a barren 90W. 

DRAUGHT J a team, either of oxen or horfcs. 

DREE; tedious; unexpcdedly long. 

To DRESS (pron. drifs) ; to clean, as the barn^ 
floor or the table ; alfo to cleanfe from refufe, as 
corn or flour* ' 

T# 
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To DRITE^ to drawl in fpeaking. 

PROKE (pronounced ^r^M^i folium temulMum ^ 

darneL 
DUBBLER ; a dilfh or platter for the table. 
PUMP ; a deep hole of water ; feigned at leaft t« 

be bottomlcfs. 
PUNDER-KNOLL5 a blockhead. 
To DUZ ; to beat out, as over-ripe cp|:n ajt barye/|f 

EASINS; eavesofaboufe^ 

EE J the eye, 

EEN; eyes. 

pERAN ; errand. 

ELLER i bettUa alnus ; alder, 

ELSIN ; an awL 

ENTRY 5 an entrance, or fmall hall, 

ESH ; the afh : probably the Saxon pronuncisuion, 

pWERifeeYEWER. 

F. 

FAANTICKtES j freckles on the face. 

To FAFF ; to blow in puffs. 

)p*ALLOW; ground laid down to reft, without 

fowipg grafs feeds (as formerly pra£Ufed}» 
f*ALLOW-HAY; hay grown upon a fallow, or 

pew: natural ley, 

V4 . Tp 
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To FALTER ; to thrafli barley in the chaff, in or- 
der to break off the awns. 

To FASH ; to tcaze, and vex by importunity. 

FAT-HEN ; chenop^dium j goofcfoot. 
' FAUD J a trufs of-fliort ftraw, containing as much 
as the arms can well " faud ;'* that is, fold. 

FAUF i a fallow, or ground repeatedly tilled, with- 
out an intervening crop. 

To FE AL ; to hide, in the general fenfe. 

To Fi£ED {v. a.) ; to fat cattle or fheep. f^ I mea^ 
to feed him ;" I intend to fat him. 

To FELLY ; to break up a fallow. 

FEND ; adivity, management, affiduity, promfs. 

To FEND ; to ftrive, as for a livelihood. 

To FEY ; to winnow with the natural wind. 

To FEZZON ON ;" to feize fiercely; as the bull- 
dog faftcns on the baited bull. 

To FICK ; to ftruggle or fight with the legs ; as a 
cow in the " tie ;" or a child in the cradle. 

FIRE-EYLDING ; fuel. 

FITCHES J vlci^ ; vetches. 

To FITTLE ; to prepare, adjuft, or make ready, 

FIXFAX ; the finews of the neck of cattle and fheep. 

To FLACK J to flicker as a bird j to throb as a 
wound. 

FLAGS ; flakes of fnow are called " fnaw-flags.'* 

To FLAN ; to fpread wide ; as the fides pf a bowl 
or fcuttlc J oppofite to upright. 

To FLAY i to frighten, in the general fenfe. 

FLAY^ 
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f LAY-CRAKE j a fcarc-crow. 

FLEAKS ; wattles j hurdles woven with twigs, 

PI^ECKED; pied, as cattlp. 

FLIG; fledge J ^blc ;o fly, analogous with to % 
to lie. 

To FLIT 5 to move, or rcmpvc, as tenants at quarp 
ter-day. 

To FLOWTER ; to flurry, or confufe, with a de- 
gree of fear. 

FOALFOOT ; tufftlago farfara ; coltsfoot. 

FOG 5 aftcrgrafs (hencp perhaps /ag-^;', as applied td 
a horfe). 

FOISTY s'mufly, 

FOLDGARTH {wiXg. faudgarth) ; farpi^yard, 

YOUQ ; weak, filly, foolifli. 

FOND-PLUFE : It was formerly acuftom, which 
is not 1 believe yet laid afide, for the youth of each 
parifli or townfliip to drag a plow from village to 
village, qn Twelfth-day 5 collefting money to make 
merry with in the evening. Each party is headed 
by *^ Mab and his wife,** in difguife, with their 
faces blacked, and a kind of Harlequinean drefs. I 
have met with no fatisfaflory account of the pri- 
gin of thiscuftoni. 
FQSS ; a waterfall. 

FOULMART {^xon. foomart) 5 a polecat. 
POWT5 a fool. 

T9 
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To FOO AZ ; to level, with a p^ir of ibears, the taf 

of a ftccce of wool. 
FREM 5 ftrange, inimical, not intimate or friendly^ 
To FRIDGE ; to chafe; to/r/^j to w«ar or injim 

by fridion. 
FRU6GAN s an oven-poker ; alfo a dirty floyeiily 

woman* 

Q. 

GAALFAT, or GUILEFAT; the vat in which 

new ale is fet to terrhent ; alfo the I iq uor fermpoting^ 

GAD ; a long team-whip j alfo a fifhing-rod. 

GAIN 5 fhort, near J as, the " gained: way." 

GAIRN; yarn. 

GAIT (vulg. geeat) j ftreet^ as weft-gait, caftlc- 
gait^^, the town-gait, the gait-door. 

GAIT (vMlg. geeat)'^ awayj as " killing-gaiV 
*' goflip-gait ;-' the names of by-ways acrofs com- 
mon fields ; alfo "git a gait" — go thy way. 

GAIT (pron*. geeat) ; a going place ; as a <f coWi 
gait j" the going of a cow in a fummer pafture. 

GAIT (pronounced zsgate); a fingle flbeaf of cqtiIi 
bound near the top, and fet upon its butts, 

<j ALLOWAY ; the common name of a poncy, ox 
under-fizid faddle-horfe. 

CA. 

* In town? which never were inclofed by a wall ; 
confcquently never had ^ny gates. The interior flreet? 
of York, and perhaps of all old towns in the county| 
are called gaits ; improperly gates^ 
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pAMASHERS ; fhort fpatterdaflies, worn b/ 

plowmen. 
To GAMMER; toidl^; 
GAMMERSTAGS; an idle loofe girL 
To GANG; to go. 

pANG ; a fet ; as, " a gang of calves-feet.** 
GANTRY ; a beer-ftand ; a frame for placing lU 

quor-cafks on* 
To GAR ; to make, ot oblige by force ; u^ ^« I'll 

gar you do it." 
GARFITS; garbage. 
GARSIL ; hedging thornf, or other bruihwood ufel 

in making dead hedges. 
GARTH ; a yard, or fmall inclofure near a boufe. 
To GAU V ; to ftare about oafiflily. 
GAU VISON ; an oafifli, weak filly fellow. 
GEE A VL AC (perhaps ;«ti/fi^f^) ; an iron crowfos* 

raifing ftones, &c. 
9EEAVLE (in the middle iizk&gavk)^ thegablf 

of a building. 
GEERS ; harnefs of draught horfes (the cpmmoi^ 

term). 
To GERN (the g bardj as in get) ; to fnarl as a dogi 

or an ill-natured huiband. 
GEWGAW; a Jew's harp. 
GIB (the g hardy as in gild) ; a hook : a gibhjJUeis 

a hooked ftick* 
CjILDERS (the/i(tfr^); hair noofes for catching 

fmall birds* 

GILL 
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<jILL {ihcgbarjyi a fmall valley $ generally a 

branch of a vallpy, in a mountainous country, 

furnifhtd with a ftream, and containing more or 

Icfs woc/dinefs. 
GILTS (the g hard) ; young female pigs, whether 

open or fpayed ; analogous with beiftr, 
GIMMr R (the* V hard) j a female young flieep ; as, 

** glmmcr-Ian.h — a ewe-lamb — ** gimmer-hog" 

— i fcmiik cwc of the mfk year. 
A GLiF^r 5 a ^iin-jpfc. 

To GLOOAR 'y to ftare with a fixt countenance^ 
'. rudely, or fright fully, 
GOB ; a vulvar n:urx for the mouth : htnct gob/lick^ 

a wooden fpoon. 
GODSPENNY^ i earneft mcncy, given on hiring a 

GODSHARLD; God forbid ! 
GOLDSPiNK ; the bird, yellowhammer. 
GOOAC (mid. i\\\\.gauk) ^ the core of a hay-ftack, 

or an .;pple. 
GOS?IP ; II --)dfathcr, ■ 
GOTIjKKI.Y i afitble, fociable, plcafcd with each 

other, ■' 

GOVv'LANoj the yellow flowers of the crowfoot 

tii!;c. 
Q\>WPIN ; as nmch; as the two hands can hold. 
GRAIN ; I. rrinch j as, a bough of a tree, or a 

hianch of a tl^lc ; and alfo the tine of a fork, 
gRAlTHs riches 

Tn 
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To GRAITHE ; to make fit; to prepare; to f«c- 

ni{h with things fuitable. 

To GRAVE (vulg, greea'a) ; to dig or breakup the 
ground with ayp^rf^. See To DIG. 

GREASE; rancid butter, of theloweft degree. Sec 
Vol. IL p. 196. 

To GREET ; to weep ; to cry as a child, or a per- 
fon in grief. 

GRIFF ; a deep valley, with a rocky fiflurc-Jikc 
chafm at the bottom* 

To GRIME i to fully with foot or coals : in com- 
mon ufe. 

GRIP ; a trench, or fmall ditch. 

GRIPE; adung-fork* 

GRIZELY (vulg. graazly) ; ugly in the extreme. 



H. 



HACK ; half a mattock ; t mattock without the 

axe-end ; a tool much in ufe. 
HAG-WORM; an adder. 
HAGS ; hanging-woods ; or woods in gcnerah 
HAIROUGH 'ygalium aperine ; cleavers. 
HANDCLOUT.(that is, ha^J-doth) ; a towel. 
HANK ; a with, or rope, for fattening a gate. 
To HAP ; to cover; as the feed With foil, or the 

body with cloaths. 
A HAR ; z ftrong fog or fmall drizzling rain. 

HAR- 
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HARLED ; mottled ; as cattle. 

HASK ; deficient in moiftare s fpoken more particii<^ 

larly of food^ as breads 
HAUF; half. 
HAVVERj oats. 
HAY-SPADE ; a (harp, hcart-fliaped fpade, Unw 

verfally in ufe for cutting hay with. 
H£AF ; the haunt or habitual pafiure eif fheep, on a 

common or heath« 
HEAP ; a pottle ; a quartern ; a quarter of apedc. 
To HE AZ ; to cough or hawk ; iis cattle when! 

they clear the windpike^ or force up phlegm; 
HEBBLE ; the rail of a wooden bridge. 
HECK i a rack ; as a "hay-heck j" a horfe-rac&; 

idfo the inner or entry->door of a cottage $ formerly^ 

in all probability^ made like a heck. 
HECKLE ; the flax-dreffers tool; 
HECKLER J a flax-drcffcr. 
HEDGING-MITTENS; hedging-glovcs. 
HEEAL; whole (probably the old Britifh word). 
HELM ; a hovel ; or an open (bed for cattle ; fome« 

times covered with faggots, and frequently with: ai 

ftack of beans or other corn. 
HENYBAUKSj hen-rooft. 
HENYCAUL ; a chicken-coop: 
HENYPENNY ; rhinanthuscrifia gallic yello* rattle* 
HEV ; have. 
HEZ ; has. 
HIND i a farm-bailiff, or headman. ' 

T# 
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To HIPE ; to ftrike with the horn (Doss— Norf.) 

HIPPLES ; cocklets, or fmall bundles of hay ki up 
to dry. Vol. IL p. 141. 

To HITCH i to hop on one leg* 

HOB ; the {hoe or foal of a fledge* 

HOG ; a fheep of a year old ; a hoggard» 

HOG-PIGS 5 caftrates ; barrow-pigs. 

HOLL (pronounced botvl) ; hollow ; as, a '' holl« 
way," a hollow-way : cattle when empty of meat 
arc faid to be " holl." 

HOLL ; a deep narrow valley is frequently termed 
a " holL" 

HOLLINj holly. 

HOLM (pron. bowm) j a frefli-water ifland ; a piece 
of land furrounded by a divaricating river or brook: 
hence the name of places, as KeU-holm, Nortb-holiiu 

HONEY ; a common word of endearment. 

The HOOD ; the back of the fire. 

To HOPPLE i to fetter, by tying the forelegs loofclf 
together. 

HORSAM and HUNGIL-MONEY ; a fmall 
tax which is ftill paid (though the intention of it 
has long fince ceafed) by tlie townfbips on the 
iKMTth fide of the Vale, and within the lathe or 
weapon take of Pickering, for horfemen and 
hounds kept for the purpofe of driving ofFthe deer 
©f the foreft of Pickering from the corn-fields 
which bordered upon it. When that field of a given 
townfhip which lay next the foreft was fallow, 

no 
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no tax was due from it that year : and tho' this fore{( 
has long been thrown open, or difafForefted, and 
the common fields now inclofcd, the " fauf year" 
(calculating every third year) is ftill exempt from 
this impofttion. 

HORSEKNOBSj ceniaurea jacea ; knobweed ) 
knapweed. 

HOST-HOUSE (pron. woft-houfe) j a farmer's inn 
at market. 

To HOVER J to ftay ; to wait for: « Will yoU 
hover till I come ?" 

The HOUSE ; the fitting-room, or fore-kitchen^ 

HOW; a round hillock; perhaps fometimes a na- 
tural knoll ; but generally of faditious origin^ 
The Moreland fwells abound with h$ws^ 

To HOWZE ; to lade, at water. 

HOYT ; a fimpleton; a mild name for a fool. 

HUBBLESHEW ; a hubbub, a tumultuous aflTembly. 

HUFFIL ; a finger-bag. 

HUFIL ; the bird, woodpecker. 

To HUG ; to carry ; efpecially a cumbrous load^ 

The HUKE ; the huck^Ie, or hip. 

HULET; an owl, 

HUMBLED; hornleft ; fpoken of cattle and iheepi 

To HURPLE ; to ftick up the back, as cattle under 
a hedge in told weather; 

HYVIN ; ivy. 

1. 
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To JAUP (v. «. j ; to make a noife like liquot agi- 
tated in a clofe Y^fleL 

To JAUP {v. a.) J to jumble) as the fediment with 
the clear of bottled liquor* 

JEWEL ; the ftarling of a wooden bridge. 

ILK ; each 5 every ) asj " ilk other houfe/* 

IMP ; an eke placed under a bee-hive. 

The IN -EAR, orNEAR; the kidney; 

ING ; meadow ; low mowing ground. See Car* 

INOO; prefently. 

JUST NOO (that isju/lnow)-, immediately, inftantly. 

To KEDGE ; to gluttonize. 

KEEAL, or kale ; broth ; pottage; 

KEEAL^POTj porridge-pot. 

KEEANS I fcum, or mother y of ale, &c. 

KELD (vulg. keyld) ; a fpring j or perhaps a ^- 
neral name for a river or brook which rifes abrupt- 
ly : hence the names of places j as, keld-heady thei 
head of the river Cofta ; keldholnty near the efflux 
of the Dove ; hoU-keld-heady the head of an emer- 
gent brook near Kirbymoorfide. 

KELTER ; condition. " He is in good kclter :" 
he is in good cafe. 

Vol. II. ^ To 
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To KEN (vulg. to keyn) ; to know : a word in 

common ufc. •* Do you ken him ?" Do you know 

hiitit 
KENSBACK ; t thing known by feme ftriking 

mark is faid to fce a kenffback. 
ToKEP; to catch, as a ball, or rain-wafter from 

the eaves'bf a houfe* 
KERN; churn (prdbablyBritiih)- 
KET ; carrion-; and hence a word of repreacb^ 
KIDSifaggot-s. 

KIE ; cows 5 the pltiral of «• w" 
KIMLIN ; a large dough-tub. 
KIN ; a chop in the hand, ^. 
KIND ; friendly, intimate. " They arc as kaand 

as brothers,** 
KINK; a fit, orparoxifm; as,.a "kinkof laughter^"' 

a violent fit of laughter : faenoe 
KINK-COUGH ; th« hooping-cough. 
KIRK ; church ; ilill pretty <x>mmon rn the vul-- 

gar diale£t. 
KIST;chcfl. 

KITE ; a vulgar liame for the j belly. 
KlTLlNG 5 kitten, orybungcat ; Catling. 
KITTLE ; tic^klifh } fenfibleto theflighteft tottch^i 

aftuated by the mofl frivolous motive -^ unftaMe ;, 

tottering. 
To KNACK ; to attempt to fpcak the cflabliflied 

language j or to fpeak it affedtedly. 

T<> 
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To KNARL ; to knaw. 

The KNOLL ; the top or fwcU of a hill is called 
the knoll of the hill* 



LAATLE 5 littte. 

To LAIK J to play, as ehildrcn } or at cards, or 

other game. 
To LAIT ; to feck, in the general fenfe. 
LANGSICKLE; a kind of wooden fopha* 
LASS ; the vulgar name of a maid-fervant. 
LAT ; a lath. 
LAUKERINS ! an exprefllon of foihe little fur^ 

prize, or difguft. 
LEA ; the common term for a iithe, 
LEA-SAND. See STRICKLE. 
To LEAD (pronounced ieed); td carry, as corn and 

hay. 
LEAD-BOWLS (the ea long) ; milk-leads. 
LEAP ; a large dircp baflcet j a chaff bafket. 
LEATHWAKE5 lithe, weak, flexible, limber, 

feeble $ as a hair, a thread, ah ozier twig, or an 

angling-rod. 
LEAVE-ttOLD; let go. 

To LECK-ON J to add more water, as in brewing. 
To LEEM ; to furnifli the rock of the fpinning- 

whcel with line ; alfo to free . riuts from their 

hulks. 

Z2 LEEVE;, 
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LEEVE ; willingly ; a word of indifFcrence. ^« Aa'd 

as Iceve gang as ftay j" 1 would as foon go as ftay. 

A word in common ufc. 
LEER ; a barn (growing intodifufc). 
LEYLANDS; lands in a common field laid down 

to grafs i oppofed to plowlands, or fuch as are 

kept under tillage. 
To LIB i to geld male lambs and calves (horfes and 

pigs are ^^ gelded"). 
To LIE LEY ; to lie in grafs ; as lands in t com* 

mon field. See LEYLANDS. 
To LIG ; to lie along. 
To LIGHT ; to reft, depend, or rely. « It is not 

to light on;" It i$ not to be depended upon ; it 

is not fafe to fettle or reft on. 
LING ; erica ; the common name for heath. 
To LITE; to wait J as, « Will ye lite o' ma' ?" 

Will you wait for me ? 
LOBSTROUS LOUSE ; a wood-loufe.; 
LOGGIN 5 a trufs of long ftraw. 
LOOAN, or LOOANIN ; a lane. 
To LOOK I to weed j or rather todifwecd ; as corn, 

or young woods. 
LOOP t the thimble of a gate or door. <' Loops 

and crakes ;'* hooks and thimbles : alfo a ftitcb 

in knitting. 
A LOW; a flame, or blaze ; as the low of a candle. 
LOWCE (that is, loofe) ; freed from fervitude. 
LOWND 5 loo, ftill, calm, under fhelter ; oppofed 

to windy. 
ToLOWP; to leap. 

MACK; 
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MACK ; fort ; fpecies ; as, what mack of corn, 

or ftock ? 
MEEALIN (mid. dial, mailin) ; an oven broom. 
To MAINSWEAR i to fwcar falfelyi to commit 

perjury. 
MAIZ J a kind of large light hay bafket. 
MANG J a mafh of bran, malt, &c, 
MAR ; a mere, or fmall lake. 
MARROWS i fellows j fp6ken of oxen, &c. &c. 
MASHELSONj a mixture of wheat and rye; 

meflin. 
MAUKS ; maggots. 

MAUL i a beetle j as " a clodding-maul ;" a clot- 
ting-beetle. 
MAULS 5 malva ; mallows. 
MAUF J a brother-in-law. 

MAUM ; mellow, attended with a degree of drynefs. 
MEADOW ; any ground (hut up to be mown j in 

contradiftiadion to pafture. 
MEALS ; mould s earth ; foil, 
MEANS ; property. 
MEEA ; the plural of more ; analogous with enow^ 

as, '^ meea meyn, and mare wark." 
MELL (vulg. meyl) j a mallet. 
MELL.SUPPER,orMEYL-SUPPERi a fupper 

given to farm work-people at the clofc of har- 

veft \ a harveft-home. 

Z 3 MENSE i 
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MENSE ; manners ; creditablcncfs, 

MENSEF UL i mannerly^ decent, neat, 

MERCUHYj arfcnic, 

MET i two bufliels. 

MET-POKE s a narrow corn-b^g to Qont^in tw9^ 
bulhels. 

iAEW ; a mow of corn or hay, 

MICKLE ; (vulg, tpng.).; much : *^Is ihcr^ mkr 
kle ti' dca .^" Is there much to do i 

MIDDEN; a dunghill, 

MIDGE; afmallgn^t. 

Mf LNER i miller, 

To MII'^T i to make a feint 5 to aim without In^ 
tending to hit ; alfo to hint diftantly at icmiething 
defired* 

MISTE ACHED; (pron.»j/iffA^) ; fpoilcdby im- 
proper ^r^atment ; vicious, as a borf?. 

MITCH ; (mid. dial.) much. 

MITTENS ; gloves with only one bag for th^fingers. 

1400R-PAWMS 5 (that is M^orrfalms) ^ the 
flowers of the car^x tribe j after which the heath- 
fhcep, in the fpring, ftr^y a»w^y from their accuf- 
tomed <^ heafs :"— returning again whe^ thefe 
flowers go off, • 

MOOTER ; toll taken at a mill for grinding qoiw. 

MORTAR ; loamy foil beaten up with water, for-^ 
merly ufed in building ordinary walls ; in contra-t 
^iftiniaipn to ^^ limej^*'-^?^^^ liqie*and-»faiid,*' or 
^^ment. 
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To MOULD f pronoonecd to m^utd) ; to fpread 

mole-hills^ &c. 
MOWDHILL; molc-bill. 
MOWDIWARPj a mole. 
MOY J muggy; alfo demure (perhaps clofe). 
MOZE ; a mofs ; that is, a lake overgrown with 

mofs and other aquatics. 
JllUCK ; dung ; manure. 
To MUCK,or to MUCK-OUT J to clear the fciUs 

of cattle from dung. 
MUCK-MIDDEN ; dunghiU. 
MUD-SHEEP; ifaeep of the old large Teefwaltr 

breed. 
MUFFS ; mitfcs. 

MUN ; muft : <^ Aa mun gang ;" I muftgo. 
MUNNOT, or MOANT 5 muft not : " Thoo 

munnot gang ; " Thou muft not go- 
To MURL > to crumble as bread. 

N. 

NANTPIE; magpie. 
NAT ; a ftraw siattrafs* 
NEAF ^ the fift. 
NEAF-FUL ; a handful. 
NEB; the beak of a bird. 

To NEEZE ; to fneeze (the ancient pronunciation). 
NITHERED^the i Jhort as in withered) ; pcrifliing 
with cold. 

Z 4 NOWTFOOT- 
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NOWTFQQT-OIL ; an pil cxtrafted from the feet 

of cattle. 
NOWTHERDi cattle-herd, or keeper of cattle 5 

neatherd. 



O. 



OLD-FARRAND fvulg. audfarrand) ; old-fa^ 
ihioned ; fpoken of a child forward in fenfe and 
backward in growth. 
OLD MILK 5 (kim-milk. 
ON ; ufcd for of \ as, '* nowther on 'etnul tpylmabi'' 

neither of them will tell me. 
ON-STAND ; the rent paid by the outgoing to the 
incoming tenant for fuch land as the former has 
rightfully cropped before his leaving the farm, 
See Vol. I. p. 37. 
ORLING 5 a ftjnted child j or any ill thriving 

young ftock. 
PSKIN 5 an ox-gang; aquantity,or fliare of comr 
mon field land, proportioned, perhaps, to the fize 
of the fields, and the number of mefiuages in the 
given townlhip, ^t the time the fields were fet out, 
or apportioned among the houfes* 
To QVERGET (pronounced owergit) ^ to over- 
take upon the road. 
PWCE; ox. 
pWCEN 5 o^^en. . 
PWERi over. 

OWE R WELT 
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.OWERWELT ("a word difficult to dcfincj ; alhcep 
which gets laid upon its back in a hollow is faid (o 
be in an ewerwfltf 

P. 

FAIT 5 a badger. 

Palms ^pronounced pawns) ; the male catkins of 

the fallow, which are worn in the hat (if the feafoa 

permit/ on Palm Sunday. Palm-crojps are alfo 

made, on that day, of the twigs of the fame tree. 
To PAN i to frame or proffer, as a learner ; *^ Kt 

pans weel." 
PANKIN ; any fmall earthen jar. 
PARING-AND-BURNINGi burnbeating; den, 

fhering j fodburning. 
PARING-SPADE ; a brcaft-plow, 
PAWKY ; arch 5 cunning j artful. 
To PEFF ; to cough (hprt and fainjly, asfhecp, 
PESSCOD-SCALDING ; a kind of merry-making, 

in fummer-evcnings : the treat, green field peasi, 

boiled in the (hells. 
To PET 5 to indulge; to fpoil by over-indulgence. 
PET ; a child fpoilt by improper indulgence. 
PET-LAMB ; a lamb reared by hand ; a cadelamb. 
To PICK ; to pufli, or fliove, with the arms or bo-. 

dy : " He picked me down." 
To PICK-UP; to vomit. 
f'ICKS ; the fuit of diamonds, iu cards^ 

PIE; 
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PIE ; a receptacle for rape-feed. See Vol. II. p. 40. 
To PIE ; to pry ; to peep, flyly and watchfully; per- 
haps as the magpie. 
PIGGIN i a fmall wooden drinking veflel ; now 

difufed. 
PIGLEAVES J onopordon acanthlum ; cotton thiftle« 
PIKE; aftacklet, or loadcock, of hay. See Vol. 11. 

p. 140. 
A PILE OF GRASS 5 a blade of grafs, 
PLANE-TREE; acer pfiudo-flatanus i fycamorc. 
PLOOK ; a pimple. 
PLUFE ; plow ; to plew ; to plow. 
POOAC ; a narrow corn bag. 
POPPLE; agrojlimma giibago \ cockle. 
POST-AND-PAN. Old half- timber buildings are 

faid to be poft-and-pan, 
POT-KELPS s the loofe bow or handle of a por- 

ridge-pot. 
PREACE ; eftimation : fuch a perfon or thing is 

in *^ great preace." 
PRICKER; a brad.awl. 
PROD; a fhort fpike : hence 
Prod ; a goad for driving oxen. 
To PROD ; to poke or prick with a prod. 
To PRODDLE ; to poke, or feel for, or fetch out, 

with a long ftickor other inftrument. 
PUBBLE ; plump, full-bodied, as corn. 
PULLS ; the (hells or. chaff of rape and other pulfe, 
PULSEY; a poultice. 

QUEER i 
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QUEER ; the choir of a church. 
QUICKS ; tritUum rtpens ; cdiich-grafs. Sec 
WHICKS. 

R. 

To RAIT ; to diflipate the fap of vegctablci, by 

expofing them abroad to the weather^ Btj is faifl 

to be raited when it has been much expoCbd to an 

^Itcrnacy of wet and dry weather. Sec the Art. 

Fla:?; Vol, 11. page 74. 
R.AITCH } t line or lift of white down a horfe's 

face. 
RANK ; ftanding in clofe order j thick upon the 

ground, as corn in the field, or trees in a wood. 
RANNLEBAUK ; a wooden bar, or balk, laid 

acrofs the chimney of a cottage, to haqg the pot:^ 

hooks on. 
REAPS ; parcels of corn laid by the Reapers to be 

gathered into (heaves by the binder, 
RECKLING 5 the laft of the farrow i ?n undcr^, 

lingt 
RECKON ; pot-hooks of a particular make. 
REEANG'D ; difcoloured in ftripes j lifted, 
REEK ; fmoke ; a word in common ufe, 
RESHES ; juncus infiexus ; wirc-ruih, 
REZ2JLE 5 weezlc, 

Tq 
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To RIE ; to turn corn in a fieve; bringing the 

*• capes" into an eddy. 
To RIFT; tocruaate. 

RIGG -p ridge, as of land ; alfo a long narrow hill. 
RIGGEN J ridge of a roof. 
RIGGEN-TREE ; a piece of timber lai'd along the 

ridge of a roof to fupport the heads of the fpars ; 

an unneceffary piece of timber with which all old 

roofs are loaded. 
RIGGIL ; ridgil. 

RIMS ; the fteps or Saves of a ladder. 
To ROIL ; to play the male-romp ; fpokcn of a 

rude playful boy. 
ROO AC, or ROKE ; a kind of f moke j a fpecies of 

xnift, fog, or fmall rain. 
ROOP } a hoarfenefs. 
ROOTER i a kind of rufliing noifc j or a rough 

attack ; as a violent guft of wind j or a perfon 

rufliing into company abruptly, or rudely. 
To ROW ; to rake or flir about, as aflies in an oven. 
To ROWT ; to low as cattle. 
ROWTY J rank J overgrown, as beans or other 

corn. 
RUD J red ochre ; ufcd in giving a temporary mark 

to deep. 
RUDSTAKES ; (lakes to which cattle are fattened 

in the houfe. 
To RUMMLE (that is, to rumble) j to make a low 

rumbling noife, as the bull when he is agitated or 

difpleafed. 

RUNSHi 
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RUNSH \finapis arvenfis ; wild nfiuftard ; catlock* 
RUSH ; a feaft j a merry-making j a rout* 
RUSTBURN; monis', reft-harrow. 



S. 

SAAN ; lincc, when it f6Hdws the time ; as,* « H©o 

*^ lang faan ?" ** A year.faan." 
SACKLESS ; idiotic 5 fpoken of a weak, harmlelTs, 

inofFenfive perfon. 
SAD ; heavy, applied to bread ; deep or dark, ap- 
plied to colour. ' 
SAIM i hog's-lard. . 
SAL; fhall. 
To SALVE SHEEP ; to drefs them with tar and 

grcafe. 
To SAM ; to curdle milk forcheefe, &c. "When do 

you fam ?*' When do you fctyour milk ? or. When 

do you make cheefe ? 
SARCj Ihirt. 

S AUF ; falix caprea ; fallow. 
SAUFY ; wet, as land in a rainy feafon. 
SAUL ; a kind of moth. 
To SCALE ; to fpread, as manure, gravel, or other 

loofe materials. 
SCAR ; a precipice faced with rock. 
ToSCRAUTj tofcratch, with a nail or other 

fliarp-pointed tool. 

SCROGS i 
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SCROGS ; ftunted (hriibi; ai the hazle browced 

I'd SCUD ; tojclean or fcrape with a « fplttle." 

To SCUG ; to hide. 

In SCUGGERY ; in fecrecy ; hid, as from creditors* 

SCUTTLE ; a fhallow balkct or wicker-bowl ; 
inacfa in ufe here in the baro^ and in other de- 
partments of hufbandry. 

S^VEiS ijunci i rufhes. 

SEER ; fure, or aflure ; as, << Aa weant, aa feer 
Xlti9,* i" I won't, I affurc thee. 

SEG. or BULLSEG ; a caftrate bulK 

SEGGRUMS 'y/inedojacoiaa ; ragwort* 

SEGS ', cartas ; fedges. 

SENi (elf: «*Aa'lldea'tmi'fcni*' Til do itmyfclf. 

To SET ; Xofuy or accompany part of the vray. 

SETTER ; a fcton, or ifliie in cattle. 

SETTERGRASS; httiborus fatidus \ a fpecies of 
bear's*foot s ufed in making *< fetters" or ifTues 
in cattle. 

To SHACK (that is, to Jbake) ; to flied, as corn at 
harvcft. 

SHACK-FORK (that is, Jhake-firk) j a wooden 
fork, for fhaking ftraw off the barn-floor ) gene- 
rally made of a forked ozier ; the tines or branches 
about two feet long, and one foot wide at the 
points. 

SHACKLE OF THE ARM; the wrift- 

SHADE ; a fhed for fuel^ &c. 

SHAFTj 
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SHAFT; handle; as *< fork-fhaft*'— « fpadc-Qiaft/* 

SHANDY; a little crack-brained; fomewhat crtzy^. 

To SHED ; to part ; as wool, or the hain 

To SHEER ; to reap, or cut corn, with a fickle, or 

reaping-hook. 
SHEEP-SALVE i tar-and-greafe for dreffing fheep 

with. See Vol. II. p. 225. 
SHELVINGS; moveable fide-rails of a waggon or 

cart ; ,put on for a top-load, and taken off for 2l 

body-load. 
SHIBBANDS ; flioe-ftrings. 
To SHILL ; to fliell ; and more generally to fepa- 

rate : taking off the Houghs or ikins of oats, in 

order to make* oatmeal, is called Jhilling them ; 

turning a fmall quantity of milk into curds and 

whey is called ^/7//»f it ; to feyer fheep is to fM 

them. 

SHOT-ON; rid-of: " Hecari't git fhoton't:'* 

he cannot difppfe or get rid of it. ' 
To SHURXr 5 to Aide, a$ upon ice. 
SIDE ; long, deep 5 fpoken of a roof, cloaths, &c. 
To SIDELONG ; to fetter, as a preventive from 

ftraying, or breal^Ling pafture, by chaining a fore 

and a hind foot of the fame fide together. See 

To HOPPLE. 
SIDEW A VER ; the purllne of a roof. 

T<^ 
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TTo SKIME iyvXg.Jkaam) ; to fquint 
^oS^IMMf^R} tofhine; fo glitter. 
SK&EED i a border ; or narrow flip of Iand» or of 

cloth. 
SKUFE; a precipice. 

SLACK ; a valley, or fmail (hallow dale; a dip, 
SLAPE 5 flippery j as ice, or a dirty path. 
SLEDs a fledge. 
6LEEAN (that is, pin) j the fmut of corn. An 

car which is fmutty is called a " flain car." 
To SLIPE OFF; to draw off fupcrficjally j af 

i]pn from the body, bark from a tree, S^q. 
To SLITHER (i fiortj as in hither) ; to Aide, as 

down a rope, a ladder, or the flde of a hill, 
SLOT; any broad, j?«/ wooden bar; diftind ttoxf^ 

zJlowiTf which is always rQund. 
SLUSH; mud. 

ToSMIT; to infea (perhaps toyJ?^;/#). 
SMJTTING ; infectious ; catching, as a difeafCf 
BMOOT ; a hair muce ; or any fmall gap or bole in 

the bottom of a hedge ; hence, 
To SMOOT ; to creep under or through, as a hare 

or fheep through a h^dge. 
To SMOOTH (vulg. to fmeath) ; to iron wafhed 

linen. 
ToSMURJK ; to fmilc; to look pleafantly. 
To SNAPE ; to filence, check, orat }eaft thrcaten^^ 

as a barking dog, or a mifchievous child, 
SNECK, the )at(;h of a door, or a gate. 

Vol. If. A^ gNEWERj 
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SNEVVER ; flendcr and neat. 

SNOCKSNARLSj thread which is overtwiftcd, 
and runs into kinks, is faid to run up into fnock«* 
fnarls. 

SNOD ; fmooth, even, fmug, ficat. 

To SNOOAC ; to fmell in a fnuifing manner. 

SOCK ; the fharc of a plow (the common term). 

SOKE {y/ixlg.fooac) ; an exctufive privilege claim* 
ed by a mill, for grinding all the corn which t$ 
ufed within the manor or townfhip it ftands in^« 

To SOSS ; to lap, as a dog. 

SOURDOCKEN; r«»ifjr^r^/e/i; forrel. 

To SOWL ; to pull about in water ; as (beep in 
the wa(h-pool, &c. 

SPAW; the flit of a pen. 

SPECK; the heel-piece of a flioe. 

To SPEEAN (mid. dial, tp /pane) ; tp wean, as 
calves or pigs. 

To SPEEAV (mid. dial. Xofpave) j to fpay, as a fe- 
male calf. 

To SPELDER (vulg. to fpeylder) j to fpell^' as 4 
word. 

SPELK J a fpl inter, or thin piece of wood. 

SPENG'D ; pied, as cattle. 

gpiCE J dried fruit, as raifms, gurrants, &c. 

SPIRES; 

* Some trials at law relative to tWs ancient privilege 
have lately taken place ; but the millers havt generally 
been caft. It feems to be underftood, however, that an 
alien miller h^s no right to aft publicly for corn to bf 
ground in a p^rilh whjch has a corn mill belonging to 
\U A horn ipay nev^rthplcft b? fouaded, or g b«ll ho ' 
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SPIRES ; timber (lands (not common }• 

SPITTLE 5 a fpaddle, or littjc fpadc. 

To SPREAD; to break hay out of fwath 4 toted. 

To SPRENT 5 to fplafli tr fmear with fmall fpots. 

SPRIG; a brad. 

SPRING ; a young wood, raifed from the ftools of 

fallen timber-trees. 
SPRUNT; afteeproad. 

SQUAB ; a couch, common in moft farm *« houfes.** 
STACKBARS ; large hurdles with which ha/ 

flacks in the field are generally fenced. 
STAG ; a young horfe. 
STALL ; , a doorlefs pew of a church. 
STALLED; fatiated with eating. 
To STANG ; to fhoot with pain. 
STANG ; a long pole *. 

STARK ; 

* To HIDE THE STANG. A cuflom, whichyfwmcn, 
1 hope, will cenfurc, has prevailed in this country time 
immemorial, and is {till, I find, prevalent. This cuflom 
is called ^^ riding; the ilang :*' and is ufed as a reproof 
to the man who beats his wife ; or (when it happens) 
to the wife who beats her hufband. 

•^•The ceremony is that of placing a man or a boy up- 
on a long pole, borne on men's fhoulders, and parad* 
"ing before the houfe of the delinquent ; the rider re» 
peating fome ruftic verfes applicabfe to the occafion. 
If this be found ineffe6lua1, the ceremony is repeated 
with flronger marks of difapprobation. In flagrant 
and ob^nate ;cafes, the door has been aifailed, the of- 
fender feized, and the puniftuhent of the ducking-ftool 
added. to the difgrace of the ftang. Some inveterate 
cafes, it feems, have recently yielded tg this admirable' 

cmedy. 
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STAUK} tight; complete; not la^: ^% % fiar^ 
rope ; ftark with Tevere exercife; i|ark mad. 

ToSTAUP; to lift the feet high, t|fd tfead hesf^ 
vily, in walking. 

^TEATHING ; a lath and plaifter partition. 

To STECK ; to (but, as a door 9r i( gate* 

STpG; a gander. 

BTEVVDN; a loud voice. 

STIDDY (that is, jftadjf) ; the <:omaiqo f^ame ^f 
an anvil. ^ 

STQOK ; (hock 4 twelve (j^avet of •orn fet ug 
tpgethef- in the fields 

STOOP ; a po(l ; as, " a yat-ftoop,V a gate-poft ^ 
^< ftoops and rails,!' pofts and rails. 

jpTON YH ARD ; Utbofpermum arvenfi ; corn gromwel|. 

To STOOR ; to rife up jin clouds^ as fmoke, d|ifl:, 
fallen lime, t;^z. 

STORM; «i^n of ihpw. 

STOT; aftecr, or young oic^ 

STOVEN i a (hoot of a tree. 

STOWEJl; aftaff,or roundftjck; as, « a |ieck- 

' fiowcr,''arack.ftaff. 

To STRAM A'SIf : to cru(h, or break irrcp^ably ; 
to deftroy. 

STREEA; flraw. 

STRICKLE; an appendage of the fithe; the 
tool with which it is whetted ; made, here, in a 
peculiar manner : a fquare piece of wood, work- 
ed off at one end to a point ; (he other end forms 
a handle ; the furfaces indented with the point of 

a fickle; 
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ilkkie; greafed with hogs-lard; and powdered 
With (harp falld, or powder of a griftone^ found in 
bne particular part of the EaflSern Morrlandl j 
from ^h^nbe ii is carried as far as the banka of 
the Hamber fdr ibis ufe^ lender <tie name of 
"leafand/* 
To STRIP; t6AnWtheA/iirmiM?igs of C6WU 
BTRIPPINOS J nffermimgi ; ftrokJttgi; 
STRITNT I the dock of a borfe^ independant of die 
hair; alfo the tail of flatightered cattle or fhetp^ 
when the fltin h taken of, 
Td STlJfl 5 to grub up ftumps of *i*es aiid fbrub^* 
ITUNT} ftubbornj not eafy to be beht; a^, a 
^< ftunt child/' a ftubborh child 3 a <* ftunt 
ffict/' a thick Ihort ftick. 
STUPID i obftinate (the common epithet) ♦ 
STURKEN ; to ftiffen, as mclt6d grcafc 
STURKS > yearling cattle* 

6TY J a ladder (the common term). 

feUD } fliould. 

To SUMMER-EAT ; to ufe as pafture; 

To SUNDER J to air; toexpofe to the fun an4 

^ind ; as hdy which has been cocked but which i$ 

ftill under-dry, 
8 WAD ; apod ; efpecially of peas which have been 

boiled in the {hell. 
SWaIMISH i bafliful, in the general fenfe. 
BWANG I any low^ long, graiTy place covered with 

water* 

Aaj $WAPE> 
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SWAPE ; a long pole turnings on a fulcrum ; ufcd 

in raifing water out of a well* 
SWARTH 5 fward ; whether of grafs land, or of 

bacon. 
To SWASH or SWASH-OVER ; to fpiU by 

waves 5 as milk or water agitated in apaiK 
SWATCH i a pattern or fmall fpecimen of cloth; 

cut off .the end of the piece ; alfo a dyer's tally. 
To 5:WATTER ; to fpill or throw about water, as 

geefe and d ucks do in d rinking. 
SWEEATH J a fwath of mown grafs. 
SWEEATH-BAUK ; the ridge of flubble or fliort 

grais- which is left between two fwath-widths ia 

mowing. 
SWEET-MART i the marten. See FOUL- 

MART.. 
Xo SWIDDEN ; to finge, or burn off, as heath, &c. 
To SWIDGE ; to fmart violently, as a burn or re- 
cent wound. 
SWILL ; a fort of (hallow tub. 
SWILLINGS ; hog-wafli. 
SWILL-TUB 5 hog-tub. 
SWINE-THISTLE ; >»c*«j oleracmsi fow thif- 

tie. 
To SWINGLE ; to rough-drefs flax. 
SWINGLETREJE; fplinterbar; whippin. 
SYKE ; a rill or fmall brook ; more particularly, 1 

believe, in a low boggy fituation. 
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*l^o TAAL ; to fettle, or be reconciled to a fituation ; 

as a fervant to a place ; (heep to a *' heaf," &c« 
TAISTREL; arafcal. 
TEA J ' to : aS) ** pud fum marc tca*t ;'* put fome 

more to it. 
TEA ; too : as, ** aal gang tea ;*' I'll go likewifc. 
TEAM ; an ox-chain, paffing from yoke to 

yoke. 
To TEAM ; to pouo as water : alfo to unload, as 

hay or corn. 
TEAM J empty ; as, a ** team waggon," anemp« 

ty waggon* 
TEAP ; tup ; a ram. 
TEATHY J pecvilh, as children when cutting the 

teeth. 
To TED, See To SPREAD. 
To TEE AV 5 to paw and fprawl with the arms and 

legs. 
TEMCE ; a coarfe hair fieve, for feparating the 

inferior flour from the bran. 
To TENT ; to tend, as (heep or other ftock. 
To TENT ; to fcare or frighten ; as, to tent the 

birds off the corn. 
To TENG ; to ftfng, as the bee or the adder. 
To TEW 5 to work as mortar, &c. alfo to igitatc 

and fatigue by violent cxercifc. 

Aa 4 THAAVLEs 
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THA AVLE ; a pot-ftick ; a ladle without the bowU 
THACK ; thatch. 

THARFLYj flowlyi deliberately} as, «' ihe^aiif 
comes tharfly/' 

iToTHEAKi to thatch. 

ITHEAKER; thatchcr. 

THEET i olofe 9 tight j bppofed to leaky. 

Thou ; this pronoun is ftill much in ufe. Far* 
meri in general <« thou'' their fervants ; the inv 
feriof clafs (and the^lower clafsof men in general) 
frequently their wives, and always their children ; 
sfnd the children as invariably ^^ thou" each othen 
Superiors in general '• thou" their inferiors j 
while inferiors •' yoU" their betters. Equals 
and intimates of the lower clafs generally *• thou" 
one another. Thefe diftinclions are fometimes the 
caufe of auk^wardnels : to <^ you'^ a man may bt 
making too familiar with him j while to *' thou" 
him might affront him. 

To THREAP J to affert pofitively j to force down 
an argument. 

THRE AVE ; twelve «* loggins" of ftraw. 

THREEFOLD 5 rmnyanihis trifoliata j bogbeani 
buckbean. , . 

THRONG (vulg. /Araif^) ; bufily employed 5 ««def^ 
perate thrang," very bufy. 

THROW, or THRAW; a turner's lathow 

To THRUM i to pur, as a cat. 

TIFFANYi 
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TIFFANY I t finfc gautc fierc, for feparating Sat 

flour. 
To TIFT J to adjuft, or drefs up. 
TIPE; a trap or device for catching rabbits. See 
Vol. II. p. 265. Alfo for taking mice^ rats, or 
other vernrtin. The general principle is that of 
a balance, with one end fomewhat heavier than 
the other. The heavier end refts horizontally on 
fome fupport : the lighter is furnifhed with 
alMit) which being approached, the weight of 
the animal overcomes the couhter weight of the 
balance } which lofing its horizontal poHtion, the 
animal drops into a pit, or a veiTel of water^ 
placed below to rccfeife it. 

TIPPY ; the brim of a cap, or bonnet* 

TITTER; fooner; rather: *M would titter g^ 
than ftay.'*— " I was there titter than you/' 

TI V ; to : «< gang tlv *eni 5" go to them. 

TONGUE^WHALED ; fcvcrely fcolded. 

TRAMPERS; ftrollcrS; whether beggars or ped- 
lers. 

TtJFlT ; the peewit, or green plover. 

To TtJM \ to card wool roughly j to prepare it 
for the finer cards* 

To T WATTLE j to pjkt ; to m.ke much of ; as 
horfes, cows, \Jogs. 

TWEEA ; two, in its general renfe. 

TWILL ; ft tjuill. 

TWILT 5 a quilt, or bed-cover. 

TWJTgHBELL j the earwig. 

TWITTER J 
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TWITTER ; thread which is uncvcttly fyun itf 
faid to be in twitters. 



V. 

VARRA ; very : " varra faan ;" very fine. 
VOIDER; a kind of open-workbaflcet. 

U. 

ToUNBETHINK; torecoUea: « I unbethought 

myfelf on't," I recolleacd it. 
The UNDERDRAWING j the ceiling of a room. 

See CEILING. 
TJNKARD; ftrange; as an uakard place. A fer- 

vant is unkard on his firft going to a fre(h fervi- 

tude. 
UVVER : upper; . as the uvver lip. • 
UZZLE, or BLACK UZZLEi a blackbird. 

W. 

WAD; would. 

To WAFF ; to bark as a cur. 

WAIN ; a large ox-cart with an ^en body, and 
furnifhed with " fhelvings ;'* formerly ufed in 
carrying corn' and hay. A hundred years ago, 
perhaps, there was not a farmer's waggon in the 
country: fifty years ago, wains were,^ I believe, 
pretty common : now> there is not, perhaps^ one 
left. 

WAIN- 
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WAINHOUSE} waggon-houfes ftill retain the 

ancient name. 
WAKE ; a company of Mcighbours fitting up all 

night with the dead : a cuftom which is ftill prc- 
. valent, 

WALKER ; a fuller. 
WALK-MILL ; a fulling-mill. 
WALLANEERING ; an txpreffion of pit/. 
WALSH; infipid $ wanting fait, or fome other fea- 

foning : oppofed to relifhing* 
WANKLE ; unftable 5 not to be depended upon ; 

as wankle weather, a wankle feat,' &c. 
WAR,orWARSE; worfe. 
WARBLES 5 maggots in the backs of cattle. 
To WARE; to lay out ; as money at a market. 
To WARK J to ache : hence «head-wark"— " teeth- 

wark;" head-ache— tooth-ache. 
WARK 5 work, in its general fenfe. But what is 

noticeable, the verb to woriy and the fubftantive 

worker^ take the eflablifhed pronunciation* 
WARK-DAY {^xon. warday) i week-day; incon- 

tradiftinftion to Sunday : ** Sunday and war-day." 
W ARRIDGE ; the withers of a horfc. 
WATH ; the common name of a ford. 
WATTLES ; rods laid on a roof to thatch upon. 
WAVERS ; young timberlings left ftanding in t 

fallen wood. 
To WAW (the a; articulate) ; to mew as a cat. 
To WAWL ; to cry audibly, but not loudly. 

WAZ^ 
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WAZISTHEART; an ttpreffion of comlotendt. 
WCAD ; veiy atigry ; mad^ in tht figurative fenfc. 
WK AKY ; Juicy | opporeil to «< halk.'* 
WEANT (vulg. dial.); ^n% wIU liot. 
WEERING (thati8,au^^tfr/;f^}; a eonfutfiption* 
To be WEE A } to be forry i^Inm weea for him/* 
WEE-BIT I fmall pieces 
WEi^L (viilgi weyl) i furftce fprings^ ufed as a 

foutce of, water for domeftic or other fpecial pur« 

pofes^ are generally termed wells. 
WEYEV (the f articulate) 3 yes, yes* 
To WHaLE I to beat fererely, with a whip ojf 

pliant fticki 
WHEAN J a ftrtimi^ct* 
WHEEANG } a thong 6f Icatheh 
WHENT} great; extraordinary: «« whfciit deed,** 

great doings. 
WHERRY ; a liquor made from the pufp of crabi 

after the verjuice is txprefled i geherally calle4 

crab-wherry. 
To WHE WT J to Whittle faintly, or unlkilfully; 
WHICE; alive 5 quick. 
WHICKSi quicks; couchgrafs. 
WHIE i a heifer, or young cow. 
Whig ; a beverage made with whey and herbs. 
WHlLfcj which; as, " whilk will you have ?•'— 

not ufed in the relative fenfe* 
tVHIMLY ; foftly ; Tilently, or with little rtoife. 
WHINS ; uUit €ur»pi€U5 ; furzei. 

WHITE- 
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WHITE-NEBB'D CROW 5 the rpok. 

To WHITE ; to cut or (hape wood ^ith a knifed 

WHITTLE ; a pockct^kniife. 

WHISHT I hulh ! filencc ! 

WHOOR (mid- dial. WHEER) ; where : the laN 

ter is probably the Saxm pronunciation j tht 

former, perhaps, i$ of Britijb origin* 
WIDDY; a with, oriyithy. 
WIKE J the corner of the mouth or eye. 
|VJK£S ; temporary marks ^ as boughs fet up to 

divide fwath^ to be mown in the common ings j 

alfo boughs fet on haycocks for tithes, &c. &c« 
WlLFi/ali^fiflbai wilW. 
lyiNDER ; window. 
To WINDER J to clean corn with aTfan. 
WINDLESTRAWS ; (jno/urus cri/l^ius j crcftc* 

dogs^ail. 
WINNOT (mid- dial.) ; will not. 
iviZZENED J withered ; fhrivclle^. 
WOODWESH J geni/ia tin^oria i dyer's-)>rppm« 
WOTCH AT; orchard. 
WOTS i oats. 
To WRAX J to ftretch the body jfj yawning | or, 

as cattle do when they rife. 
WMMLE i an auger. 
To WUN; to live, or abide; as, ^^hewi^n^at i^ich 

a place" (nearly pbfolete). 
^YAH; well ; a >irord of confent. 



¥• 
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Y, 

YAA ; one, with the fubftantive exprefied ; as, ^yaa 

man j** " yaa horfe/* « 
YACK ; oak : yackrans^ acorns. 
YAN; one, with the fubftantive underftoodi as, 

«* gi* me yan :" give me one. 
YANCE^j once. 
YAT; agate. 
YATHOUSE I a high carriage-gateway through a 

building. 
YAWD J a riding-horfc. 
YERNIN ; chcefe-rennet. 
YERNUTSi buniumbulbocaftanumyjtzxihnvLXs. 
YETHERS ; edders. 
YETLING i an iron pan. 
Y!EWER 5 the udder of a cow, &c. 
YESTERNIGHT (pronounced ytfierneet)^ laft 

night ; analogous with yefterday. 
YOON ; oven. 

T6 YOWL, or YOOL ; to howl as a dog. 
YUL-CLOG ; a large log laid behind the fire on 

Chriftmas-ere ; about which, fornwrJy, much 

ceremony was obferved. 
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A FTERGRASS, cxpcn- 
^^ diture of, ii. 146. 
Ant-hills, clearing of, Ii. 

123. 
Arfenic water, ii. io« 
Artificial rills, i. 174* 
Alb timber, i. 244. 

.B 

Bark of oak, i. 244. 
Bark, peeling of, i. 242. 
Barley, ii. i6. 
Barns, i. 128. 
Barn-floor granary, i. 132. 
Barn-management, i. 400. 
Beans, ii. 26. 
Beafts of labour, i. 260* 
Bees, ii. 238. 
Biendings, ii. 26* 
Brackets of gables^ i. 139. 
Bricks, i. 109. 
Buildings, i. 105. 
Burning lime, i. 337, 
Butter, ii. 196* 

C. 

Calves, fatting, ii. I95« 
>■■>■ > ■ ^rearing, ii. 203. 
-~*-'» gelding, ii. 2Q4. 



Canine madnefs^ i. 382. 
Carriage of timber, i. 245. 
Cattle, ii. i8o. 

9 breeds of, ii. i8i« 

9 fatting, ii. 214. 

— ,on the fcarcity of, 

ii. 210. 
Cement, i. 109. 
Chamber barn, i. 128. 
Chamber barn-floor, i. 128. 
Cheefe, ii. 200. 
Cil^ernsforrain-water,!. 141, 
Clearing rough grounds, i. 

C^E^ELAND, ii.271. 
Copings of buildings,!. 138. 
Covenants, i. 35, 
COUNTY, i. I 
Cows, ii. 191. 

•^ , dimenfions o/, ii. 

192, 215. 
Cultivated graflTe?, ii. 82. 
Curd-mill, ii. 291. 

D. 

Dairying) ii. 195. 
Dairy-fwine, ii. 202. 
Dead hedges, i. 200. 
Deal, i. J08. 

Dimenfions 



N 



X. 



Dimenfionsofan ox, ii. 185. 

■w t I ■ acowyii. 192* 

* '■■ ■ ■ ■ a fat cow, ii. 

ai5. 



— cattle, gen, 
obf.on, ii. 216, note. 
Dogs, i. 382 
Draught horfes, 260 
Dreffing meadows, ii. 125 
Drinl(ing-pools, i. 146 



Eaves gutters, i. 141 
Embankment of rivers, i. 2^6 
Eftatesand tenures, i. 19 
Eftates, management of, u 23 

F. 

Fallowing, t. 361 

Fan, machine, i. 281 

Farms, i. 2^4 

Farm-buildings, i. 105 

Farms, management of, i. 
290 

farmers, i. 257 

JFarmeries, i. 126 

Farm-yard management, u 
400 

Fatting cattle, ii. 214 

Felling timber, i. 242 

Fences, i. 194 

Fence-Walls, i. igS 

Field-wells, i. 179 

Flax, ii. 68 

Floors of mortar, i. 1^ 

Form of leafe, i. 42 

Forefts, propofed improve- 
ment of, i. 316 

ForeA-trees on a drained 
mopr, i. 250 



Farzc-ground, to clear, 
'• 3H 

G. 

Gable-brackets, i. 1351 

Gafes, i. 194 

Granary over a barn-flocf,. 

i. 132 
Grafles artificial, ii. 82 
*■ cultivated, ii* 82 

"■■ ■ ■ — natural, ii. 105 
Grafs-land, management pf, 

ii. 123 
'^^ ■— '> prefervation of. 
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-, fpecies of, ij« 



Grafs^feeds, choice of, ji. 9ft 

H. 

Harvefiing,i i. 387 

-— •* — — with the fipklct 

■■■ ■ jj ' . ' ' I. ' ntngn 

!• 399 
Hay^ expenditure of, ii. 14^ 

Haying, ii. 138 

Hedgef, dead,i. 2QO 

t — ; — , live, i. 201. 

Hedgewood, i. 202. 

Heifers, on time of bringing 

in, ii. 207 

Herbage of Lowlands, ji. loy 

;-- — Midland, ii. 1 14 

— '-~ Upland* 11. ir8 

HOLDERNtSS, ii. 269. 

Horfes, ii. i6q 

■ , breed of, ii. 162 

-! , breeding, ii- 165 

T-, malting up, it. 171 

Horfe«^ 
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Horfes, markets for, ii. 172 
— — , treatment of, ii. 174 

, turning out to grai's, 

ii. 178. 
— — , working, i. 260 



I. 

Improvement by draining and 
planting, i. 249 

Improvement by river em- 
bankment^ i. 226 

Implements, i. 168 

Ingland, ii. 105 

InclofureSy i. 48 

L. 

Laying lands acrofs the flope, 

i. 3?4. 
Lentils, ii. 26 
Laying land to grafs, ii. 85 
Leys, perennial, ii. 84 
— — , temporary, ii, 83 
Lime, i. 333 

Liming, method of, i. 349 
Live hedges, i. 2Ci. 
Lowland grafs, ii. 105 
_ plants, ii. 107 

M. 
Machine-fan, i. 281 
Machine for weighing cattle 

propofed, ii. 217 
Malting, formerly a branch 

of hulbandry, ii. 17 
Management of cows, ii. 191 
I eftates, i. 23 

■ ■ ■ farms, i. 290 

■ ■' I grafsland, ii. 
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meadows, H. 



Mapa^cment cf p:;ftLircs, ii. 

149 
Maiiur-courts, i. 28 
Manurrs, i. 327 
Mannre-proccf-j, i. 327 
Manure, railing, i. 405 
Manuring gral's-land, ii. 130 
Markets, i, 409 
Marl, i, 328 
Meadows, management of, 

ii. 136 
Meadows, todrefs, ii. 125 
Mice, i. 377. 
Middle-land grafs, ii. 113 

— — plants, ii. 114 

Moles, obferv, on, ii. 127 
MORELANDS, ii. 275 

. — . plants, 278 

Mortar-floors, i. 144 
Moulding meadows, ii. 125 
Moulding-fledge, i. 279 
Mowing corn, i. 390 
— — grafs, ii. 138 

N. 
Natural graflfes, ii. 105 
Newton-Dalt; Well, i. 32? 

O. 

Oak bark, i. 244. 
— — timber, i. 243 

forhoufebuilding,i.i2'? 

— • — for fliip building, i. 24J 
Oats, fpecies of, ii. 18 

xulture of, ii. 90 

. — > — ,a new mi thod of thrafh*- 

ing, ii. 21 
Objcifts of hufbandry, i. 293, 
Ox, dimcnfions of, ii. 185 
Oxen, working, i. 260 

B b P. 
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Pantiles, i. 107 

, to lay, i. 135 

Paper money, i. 410 
Paring and burnings,!. 304 
Paftures, management of, ii* 

149 
/eas, ii. 26 
peeling bark, i. 24.2 
Perennial leys, ii.84 
plants. Lowland, ii. 107 

, Middleland, ii. 114 

, Upland, ii. 118 

— — , Moreland, ii. 278. 

Plantations, i. 246 

— on Wolds, ii, 

on Morclands, 

propofcd, ii. 288 
Planting hedges,' i. 204 
Plow, i. 274 

Plowing with reins, i. 323 
Pools For cattle, i. 146 
I'cftsand rails, i. 199 
Potatoes, ii. 51 
--. — '^ — , raifing from feed, 

"•53 

~ , felefling varieties 

of, ii. 54 

-, improving varie- 



ties of, ii. 55 

, culture of, ii. 56 

, their tffe£l on 



land, ii. 64 
,~ as ; 



fallow ^ropf 



ii. 66 

Poultry, ii. 2?7 

Preparing fec-d-whcnt, ii. 10 



r\irci)i\ir /.; lands, 1. 
Pulf^, ii. 26 
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R. 

Rabbits, ii. 232. 
Raifing timber, i, 235 
Raifing yard manure, i. 405 
Rape, culture of, ii. 29 
Rape thrafhing, ii. 36 
Rats, i. 381 
Rearing cattle, if. 203 

.; ' ■ , gen. obf. on| 

ii. 210. 
Receiving rents, i. 4Q 
Removals, i. 37 
Rent, i. 33 
Ridge-ftones, i. 138 
Rills, artificial, i. 174 
River embankments, i. 226 
Roads, i. i8o. 
Rough grounds, i. 302 
Royal -fore ft s, propofed im- 
provement of, i. 316 
Rural architcdure, 1. 124 
Rye, ii. 14 

Rye-grafs, obfervations on, 
ii. 89 

S- 

Saintfoin, ii. 97 
bced-procefs, i. 353 
Selling limber, i. 239 
Servants, i. 259 
Sheep, ii. 218 

, breeds of. ii. 219 

, rearing, ii. 2^2 

— •• — , m .nagement of, ii. 225 

, markets for, ii. 230 

y great rife in price, ii, 

231 
Sheep worried by dogs, i. 383 
Shores, i. 224 
b cd-e, i. 278 

Sodburnlnj, 



i N E 

Sodburning, i. 304 

Soil, fpeclesof, 1,298 

Soil-procefs, i. 298 

Sowing, 1.353 

Stocking paftures, ii. 145 

Stock, on the prefcnt fcarci- 

tyof, ii. 210. 231 
Stones for bviilding, i. 105 
Stone-walls, i. 198 
Straw, expenditure of, i. 403 
Subfoils, i. 300 
Succeffion, i. 296 
Surface-drains, i. 224 
Swine, ii. 235 

T. 

Tenancy, i. 32 
Temporary leys, ii. 83 
Term, i. 33 

Thrafhing oats, a new me- 
thod of, ii.2i 
Tiilige, i. 322 
Timber, i. 354 

— , carriage of, i. 545 

r^ , markets for, i. 243 

— , price of, i. 244 

Tobacco, ii. 79 
Training timber, i. 210 
Treatrricnt of worked horfes, 

ii.174 
Turneps, ii. 27 
Turning horfes out to grafs, 

ii. 178 
Two-yearold cattle, ii. 207 

U. 

VALE OF PICKERING, 

i. 12 
Valuing timber, i. 24^ 



I E X. 

Varieties of wheat,, to raifc, 
ii.4 

, to im- 
prove, ii. 9. 



of potatoes, to fc- 
Jcift, ii . 54 

, to im 



prove, ii. 55 
Vermin, i.377 
Vetches, ii. 26. 
Underdraining, i. 302 
Upliiid grais, ii. Ir8 
— — — plants, ii. 118 

W. 
Waggons, i. 268 
Wall-fences, i. 198 
Water-cifterns, i. 141 
Weather, i. 284 
Weeding, i. 362 
Weeds and vermin, i. 354 
Weeds of corn, a lift of, 

_ — , •, to deftroy, 

i. 360 
Weeding grafs-land, ii, 128 
Weighing machine for cattle 

propofed, ii. 217 
Wells in fields, i. 179 
Wheat, fpeciesof, ii. 1 
, to prepare the feed 

with arfenic, ii. 10 
Window-leads painted, i. 144 
Winnowing, i.401 
Winro.ving-machine, i. 281 
WOLDS, ii. 244 

' , planting, 246 

, eftates, 249 

^ , farms, 249 

, tenancy, 249, 

, rent, 249 



INDEX. 

WOLDS9 removals, ii. 251 WOLDS, rabbits, ii. 261 

--^ objeds of hufban- Woodlands, 1. 334 

dry, 2Sa — > to clear, i. 314 

, manual labour, 253 Woody waftes, to improve, 

, team labour, 253 i. 316. 

■■, implements, 255 Workmen, 1, 259 

■ ^, manure 255 Worms, obferv. on, ii. 127 
■, harvefting, 256 

■ , farm-yard manage- Y . 

ment, 256 Yard management, i. 403 

■ , markets, 256 Yard manure, to raife, i. 405 
, turnep culture, 257 Yearling cattle, ii* 207. 
,(heep, 260 



THE END. 
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